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ABSTRACT 

The yearbook atte^spts to describe and evaluate the 
new teaching methods as they relate to the various business subjects: 
basic business-economic education, marketing and distributive 
education, and office education. Additional articles are devoted to 
cooperative education, simulation, laboratory experiences, and 
postsecondary programs. In their discussions of changing methods of 
instruction, the authors have combined the results of proven research 
and practical application. They review teacher education and comment 
on changes in subject content, the use of simulation (role-playing 
and simulation games) , technological changes influencing teaching 
methodology, the value of individualized instruction, changing 
institutional roles, and new approaches in continuing education. One 
of the two concluding chapters stresses relating the changes to 
multi-ethnic approaches to classroom instruction. The final chapter 
points out more specifically how the positive teaching practices and 
techniques discussed in the various subject areas separate the highly 
professional, dedicated teacher from the "run-of-the-mill" teacher, 
(Members of the National Business Education Association Board are 
listed,) (AG) 
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Foreword 



Business cduc:iiii.[i ii:is U)iiu. rcct)giii/.CLl lluil iis t)CLUiKilioiial pit)iii;iiii iiiust he 
leialod Id (he aeliuil and aiitieipaled needs of husiness. The vast ehaiiges in the 
business workL ushered in by the age o\' teehnt)h)g\', h.ave neeessiiated jTarallel 
changes in eduealiDU. Iioili in terms t)!' currieuhini and in nietiuids instruction. 

Changes have also occurred because of the disci^niont with the existing 
educalional s>sienu eviilenced b\ the stutlent dropt)ut rate. This has led to a 
shift in educational ,]')hih)soph\' frt>ni a teacher-centercLl einpliasis to a 
student-centered one. Individuali/ed instruction has become the bvword ot' the 
seventies, and cnrricuhnns are being planned which take into acci)init iiulividiial 
perfoiniance goals as well as occupational i^bjectives. A key pAW tif the planning 
involved in reorganizing cnrricuhnns is relating methods toCi)ntent ai ' decitlitig 
on the most elTectivc technit|ues for achieving the desired goals. 

'r-;'chers need to tiiorougiil\- uiuicrstand the jnirj")t)se as well as the use o\' 
instructional procedures; it is essential to understand why a particiiKii ki.mIuhI in 
used a^ well as /mw lo cavvy il onl. This \'eavbook attempts to describe and 
evaluate the new teaching inethoLls as the\ relate to the various business 
snbiects. Those who have been reluctanf lo experiment with some of these new 
iechnic|ues may Inid Mime of iheir questions answered and be in a better 
position to judge the el fccliveness o\ :i given methoLl. 

While teachers shouhl welcome the opjiortunity in discover something new 
and lieller, proven methods whicli Iu^IlI up inuler evaluative scrutiny should noi 
be discarded inereU because a new technique iuis come along. The human 
eleuieiil is also important, and what works for oik teachei lor for one slntlenl) 
may not work lor another. 

A willingness to experiment with new ideas aiul the skill to evaluate (heir 
effectiveness are required of ti^da\''s business teachers. In discussing these 
ciianging methods of insiruction, the contrilMitors to the {^-Hl Yearbook have 
brought togelher the results ol" proven research and practical ajTphcation. Their 
combined efforts in this book constitute an invaluable resource for business 
teachers who wish to provide the liest possible learning experiences for their 
students. 



a ./. Byrnsiilc, Jr. 
I'.'.xcciaivc Dirrcfor 
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Section I 

BASIC BUSINESS-ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 1 



Basic Business 

RAY G. PRICE and CHARLES R. HOPKINS 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

THOMAS B. DUFF 

Richfield Senior High School, Richfield, Minnesota 

Change in teaching methods of any business subject is usually associated with 
change in content. More important, however, is that the nature of the content to 
be taught must be considered when selecting a teaching method. This is 
especially true of general business. 

DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 1960's 

Before we discuss the developments of the I960's, it is essential to 
document some of the background of the general business course. Only in this 
way can we relate the past with i\\c present and t)ie present with the future. 

General business has a poor heritage. General business is a course that has 
evolved througli a series of objectives. Originally, its purpose was to prepare 
potential drop-outs for clerical-type jobs-messengers, timekeepers, file clerks, 
shipping clerks, cashiers, and the like. At various times since, general business has 
been an exploratory prevocational course, a personal-use business course, and a 
consumer course. But there really was no exact point in time when one purpose 

Ray G. Price recciycj a dc^cc jroni Indiana State ihw'ersity. an SI. A. decree from the 
University of Chicago, and an h'd.D. from the University of Cincinnati. His teaching 
experience has been at both the secondary and university levels. He is currently chairman of 
the Business Iidu cation Department at the University of Minnesota. Minneapolis. 

Charles R. Hopkins received a IIS. degree from St, Cloud State College and .M. A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Minnesota. His teaching experience has been at both the 
secondary and university levels. He currently teaches at the University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis. 

Viomas B. Duff received a IIS. degree from Winona State College and an A/..-1. from the 
University of Minnesota. His teaching experience has been at the secondary level. He 
eurrently teaches at Richfield .Senior High School. Richfield, Minnesota. 
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gave way to another. The emphasis shifted, but the basic content of the course 
changed very little. The objectives changed, but as with the content, the 
methods used to aiiain the objectives remained the same. - 

The general business course of the past was vocationally slanted with 
general education claims. Most business teachers were well prepared in the skill 
areas, both in content and methods. As teachers of general business, however, 
they were seldom well prepared in either content or methods. As a result, 
teaching methods were geared to the vocational content and to the business 
teachers' strength of preparation. The natural outcome of this combination was 
that skill methods were used in general business teaching. The emphasis was 
placed on remembering facts and developing skills with little effort being made 
to reach higher levels of learning where understandings and concepts are 
developed and attempts are made to help students assess and change attitudes. 

The general business teacher was, therefore, using questionable methods 
Tor a course that was claimed to have general education values. Not only were 
tlie teaching methods fact and skill oriented, but they were teacher centered as 
well. Students were given a rather passive role in the learning process. 

Methods, common but inappropriate, included the following: (1) lextbook- 
.students read the chapter and answered the questions at the end; (2) drill- 
arithmetic and spelling drills, very often remedial in nature; (3) /fc/z/re- teacher 
dispensed the facts; (4) quest ion-answer- \.e:\chcr asked the questions, students 
gave the answers; (5) paper and pencil projects -pTojecis included such things as 
preparing and/or filling out forms. It is obvious that these methods were not 
conducive to the development of ideas, concepts, understandings, and attitudes. 

.As one looks at its history, it is surprising that general business survived to 
the 1960's. It has been a sort of hand-me-down course that really never did fit its 
stated objectives. However, not only did the course survive, it has survived long 
em:)ugh to bq, rejuvenated. 

General business of the ]960\\ It was in 1960 that the campaign for 
economic education became a reality for business teachers. As a result of this 
concern for economic education, general bnsines.s teachers accepted one overall 
purpose for their course: 'To help all students understand the role of business in 
our economic system.'' This same objective is sometimes stated as '*the 
development of econojnic understanding." 

Why is economic understanding so important? It is important because our 
particular type of economy is basically one of free enterprise. Its guiding force is 
the sum total of the millions of individual economic decisions all of u.s make as 
consumers, workers, and voters. Our job is to educate students for tomorrow's 
world. VVliatever else the future may hold for today's students, it is safe to say 
that most of them will take jobs, marry, raise families, live in communities, pay 
taxes, and vote. The preservation of our basically free enterprise system will 
depend on their ability to make wise economic decisions. For all of them, 
therefore, economic understanding is not only important, it is essential. 
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Characteristics of the "new" general business. General business teacliers 
were cluick to accept the new objective uf the course - the development of 
economic understanding. In keeping with the new one-objective philosophy, 
specific course characteristics evolved. The characteristics of the new general 
business course arc: 

1. It helps students to understand the role of business in our econoniic 
system so that they might function effectively as consumers, workers, 
and citizens. 

2. ft is for £/// students, not just for those planning to major in business or 
for those likely to drop out of school before graduation. 

3. It provides Tor in-depth coverage of a smaller number of related topics. 

4. It deals with more important topics. No time is wasted on things 
students already know, will learn as a matter of course, or may never 
need to know. 



hi view of the new one- objective characteristic of general business, the 
content began to change. Methods began to catch up with the new ol)jective and 
the new content. Eiconomic concepts and understandings became the concern of 
general business teachers as opposed to the teacliing of facts and the developing 
of skill in preparing business forms. Less or, in some instances, no time was spent 
on such things as telephoning, writing checks, travel time schedules, and other 
'*busy work'' activities that did not contribute to the attainment of tiie 
objective- -understanding the economic system. 

Since student involvement and relevance were the concerns of all 
educators, student participation became more than mere committee work under 
the domination of the teacher. Students were asking for education that was 
meaningful. Unfortunately, administrators and counselors, as well as many 
teachers, were not ready for the new concept of general business. Would you 
believe that some principals and counselors still think that general business is 
only for business students? Even worse, would you believe that some principals 
and counselors still think that general business is for students who cannot make 
it academically? 

You would think that present evidence of the attitudes of young people 
toward business would shake us from our apathy. A recent executive of a 
well-known business firm said: ''in a popularity contest, today's student would 
rank business somewhere between war and disease.'' 

Methods to meet emerging changes. General business teachers in recent 
years have become concerned about concepts, understandings, and attitudes. 
They have also become aware of the need for teaching and learning activities to 
be student rather than teacher centered. As this awareness has increased, general 
business teachers are beginning to change their teaching philosophies. They are 
moving away from tlie use of skill methods in order to provide more student 
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participation and to reacii higher levels of learning. Some ot ihe meiiu)dolog>' 
that is becoming more important in the teaching of general business will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Developing cov^-epts and undcrs fundings, A concept is an organized 
thought pattern. Understanding is said to be discernment, comprehension, or 
interpretation. It is also dellned as the power lo render experience intelligible by 
bringing perceived particulars under appropriate concepts. Although we talk 
about teaching concepts and understandings, such is not the case, Wluit the 
teacher does is set the stage for the development of concepts and understand- 
ings, it is true that the leaching of facts is essential to the development of 
concepts as well as to the development of understandings; however, a student 
may be able to recite a whole collection of facts without ever understanding the 
concept involved. 

in developing concepts and understandings, it is essential to use teaching 
metliods that will be most appropriate in attaining the desired goal. Keep in 
mind that there are two kinds of learning activities; those from which students 
learn indirectly and those from which students learn directly. The latter type are 
student centered and naturally involve the student more in the learning process 
than do the indirect activities. 

To illustrate one way in which concepts may be developed, a three-step 
simplified example is used. The stops include: ( I) identification of the concept 
to be deve/oped, (2) use of ef/ective learning activities to assist students in 
grasping the concept, and (3) providing opportunity for students to apply their 
understanding of the concept. 

Assume that the concept to be developed is that production as income. 
The class discussion begins with the question, "What is income?" After the usual 
.sources of income are identiHed. such as money paid to workers for producing 
goods or services, interest paytnents, rents, etc.. the students can become more 
closely involved by discussing the various ways they earn income and how they 
contribute to production in exchange for .such income. Other kinds of 
production that provide income for people their age in the community could be 
explored by a student committee. 

After students have read the textbook pertaining to production and 
income, a summarizing activity miglu well be the presentation of a line graph 
transparency showing total production in the United States over a period of 
years. Students would then be given a set of figures from which to construct a 
similar line graph showing what happened to income during the same period. 
Tiiis activity would involve smdent participation and vi.su alize dramatically the 
relationship between production and income. 

Student application of the concept developed is the crowning and essential 
ingredient of any learning situation. After all, education is the- process of 
developing and rellning concepts and applying them to old and new situations. 
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Regardless i)f how well students understand a concept in a limited area, it is only 
wlien they begin to use it broadly that tiu:y reah/o its importance and begin to 
understand it. 

items in newspapers and magazines provide excellent opportunities for 
students to apply their understanding of the real world of business. Therefore, 
student-s should be given the opportuiriy to bring to class examples from 
newspapers and magazines that illustrate iie concept of production as income. 
This places the responsibility upon the student to discover the application of the 
concept to current developments. 

The use ol' the inquiry method has also been eftective in the development 
of economic concepts. For example, in developing the concept of interdepen- 
dence, it is essential to start with the understanding of the concept of 
specialization. This provides a natural setting for students to explore the 
relationship between specialization and interdependence. As was previously 
stated, economic concepts are not taught. They are developed as students learn 
tor themselves th.at a particular fact is true or that a cause-and-etTect relationship 
does exist. The teacher's responsibility is to provide ways for students to make 
the discovery. The activities to bring this about should proceed from the simple 
to the complex, thus forcing students to do their own thinking. 

Simulation. Another method which general business teachers are beginning 
to use more and which will continue to grow in importance is tliat of simulation. 
Simuhition can be described as the organizing of realistic experiences to be 
played out by students in order to provide them v/ith lifelike, problem-solving 
experiences related to their present or future life. In general business, two 
variations or forms of simulation are most commonly used: role-playing and 
simulation games. 

ROLEZ-PLAYING. In role-playing, hypothetical but representative circum- 
stances involving interpersonal relationships are established, and participants 
take roles in which they act and react spontaneously. Role-playing has been 
defined as a method of human interaction that involves realistic behavior in an 
imaginary situation. People act as thougli what they are doing is *'for real" in a 
make-believe kind of situation. Role-playing may serve any of the following 
teaching purposes in the general business classroom: 

1 . To present alternative courses of action 

2. To develop better understanding of problems 

3. To develop better understanding of other people's points of view 

4. To prepare for meeting future situations 

5. To increase spontaneity and encourage creative interaction 
h. To give students practice in what they have learned 

7. To illustrate principles from the course content 

8. To maintain and/or arouse studiMU interest 
To stimulate discussion 
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10. To develop more el teelive prol^'leui-solving altilily 
1 1. To develop desirahle attitiu.les. * 

Role-playing is a method of provitling ihc iiulividual sliident an opportu- 
nity for aetive parlieipation in the suhjeLt matter being studied. Students are 
able to live eritieal ineidents. to explore what happened in IhenK and to consider 
what might iiave happened if ditierent ehoices had been made in the effort to 
resolve the problem oi situation involved. Such praetiee allows students to learn 
trom mistakes under conditions that protect them from any actual penalty. 

Two examples of role-playing situations that may be used to help develop 
concepts and iniderstandings follow: 

1. I ho students organize into a eomiiumity of sell'-suffieient households, 
eiicli i^rodueing its own goods and services. What happens to income? 

2. A teen-age boy wants to buy an automobile, lie needs to get his 
[)arents' agreement, obtain eredit tor part of the amount, and purchase 
insina nee. 

SlMli l.A riON (KAMI'S. Simulation games are selected examples of 
physical and/or social happenings which incorporate a game technique. When 
simulation games are used, players assume roles and interact with other players. 
They make decisions based on their roles and interactions. Outside forces such as 
natural events, economic or social pressures t'ed into the systenu or actions by 
another player or group affect decisions and determine their wisdom. 

The rules of the game limit the range and define the nature of legitimate 
actions of the players. Also, the rules establish the basic order, sequence, and 
structure within which the actions take place. The simulation ganie is delimited 
in time as well as extensiveness. with an end detlned by the rules. 

Some simulation games are ctMiiputer based. There is a feeling that while 
iioneomputcri/.ed simulation games and role-playing offer attractive opportuni- 
ties for personal interactitm among learners and among learners and teachers, 
simulation games using the computer niay he more effective in reaching certain 
instructional objectives. With computer-based simulations, it is possible to design 
more complex programs tor developing problem-solving or decision-making 
abilities. When using the decision-making type of program, then"; are several 
alternative ansv/ers. The simulation game helps the learner to apply and evaluate 
alternative courses of action at the decision point. The computer prints out 
periodic status reports, and the learner decides whether ov not he is satistled 
with the stale of affairs. It" he is not satisfied, he goes back to the beginning and 
works through the prtiblem again, making alternate choices. It is also possible to 
design a computer-based learning program combining a simulation game and 
role-playing. With this tyne of program, an entire system invcilvinga number of 
people playing various u)/\s can ' " the basis of testing decisions made by 
individuals in tlic roles ai d I'n. effect of the individual decisions on group 
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objectives. Because uT inaccessihilily of eiiiiipinent as well as the cost factor of 
both eiiuipnieiit usage and game development, most simulatiiin gaiPcs used in 
general business at this lime arc of the niMiconiputerized type. 

There are several advantages or reasons why ilie teacher of general business 
chooses to use simulation games in his classroom. One of the nu)st important 
reasons is that simulation games have the built-in motivation for learning 
inherent in games. Other important advantiiges are: 

1. Simulation games provide an opportunity for the student to become 
actively involved in the teaching-learning process. 

2. Simulation games help make coniplex ideas or concepts more manage- 
able and more concrete. When concepts and facts replicate lite 
situations, they are probably more relevant to the student; as a result, 
the learning is probably easier and retained longer. 

Simulation games do not focus on skills and concepts alone, but also 
emphasi/.e the decision-making process. 

4. Simulation games provide simulated situations through which students 
may gain understanding and empathy for those living in other social 
environments. 

5. Simulation games help students learn to anticipate and to deal with 
situations before they encounter them in real lite. The student can get 
immediate feedback about the consequences of his actions, reevaluate 
his actions, and try alternative courses of action. Since the student does 
not have to suffer the consequences in reality, he may be more likely to 
experiment with new ideas. 

6. Simulation games may provide students with an opportunity to develop 
communicative skills and to develop persuasion- and influence-resisting 
techniq ues. 

7. Simulation games seem to be appropriate for use with students of 
differing scholastic ability. They also seem appropriate for use with 
various organi?.ational patterns such as small- ynd large-group instruc- 
tion, team teaching, and interdepartmental courses. 

8. Simulation games enable the teacher to evaluate concept understanding, 
attitude development, and social-emotional development easier than 
with such traditional techniques as discussion, committee work, or 
construction projects which emphasize content rather than student 
participation. 

Game debriefing sessions provide a lime for members of the class to 
compare outcomes, strategies, or consequences of actions. Debriefing 
also leads students to seek alternative respon.ses, to highlight unique or 
significiint responses or procedures, and to determine if the responses or 
strategies would be appropriate under other circumstances or at another 
time. 
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Glmilm'uI (nisincss teachers using sinuilalion games sIiDiidl also he aware of 
several possible disadvantages of this mode of instruction: 

1. Simulaiion games available on the commercial inarkoi may be quite 
cosHy. 

2. Simulation games may be more time-consuming than more highly 
structured, tcacher-tiirected activities such as lectures, reports, and 
workbook exercises. 

wSiinulation games may be (hreaiening Tor tiie teacher who sees his role 
as the center of learning ami the supplier of knowledge. 

4. Simulation games may encourage some teachers and students to focus 
on the game element and to neglect the learning aspect of the exercise. 

5. Procedures and standards Wn the evaluation of simulation games are 
kicking. 

There are several simulation games currently available for use in the 
general business course, with more being developed all of the time. Some of the 
more popular ones in use at the present time are: 

/. Co/isuffur. This constitutes a unit on consumer buying processes. It 
involves the players in the problems and economics of budgeting income and of 
installment buying. Consumers compete to maximize their utility points for 
specitlc purchases, while minimi/ing their credit charges. The three different 
credit agents also compete to make the most satisfactory lending transactions. 

2. Market. This game is designed to develop in students an understanding 
of the way prices are determined in a market economy, ft illustrates the 
principles of supply and demand and price level. Students play the roles of 
consumer and seller in a grocery store and bargain over the price of goods. 

J. Manui^cmcnL This is a computer-based game in which teams represent 
small businesses;. Feani members make decisions on manufacturing operations. 
They decide on unit selling price, the amount of money to be spent on 
advertisiiig in various locations, expenditures for research and development, etc. 

hi general, research indicates that role-piayitig and simulation games are no 
more effective than other devices and methods in achieving typical learning 
outcomes, ffowever. it does appear that interest and motivation are higlier. \n 
the future, we can look to simulation games and role-playing to change the 
teacher's role, tc^ reduce the discrepancy between school and *'real life,'' to 
involve students as active learners, and to motivate students to go beyond the 
traditional e.xpectaiions in knowledge acquisition and concept and understand- 
ing development. 



An increasing number of school systems are using modular flexible 
scheduling. Many school districts are experimenting with quarter courses, while 
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sonic schools arc invcsllgatini; a t'our-t|uaitoi. twclvc-niontli school year. These 
are altenipls to provide tor iiulividual student differences. Along with scheduling 
changes, general business teachers will increase their etTort to individualize 
student learning through the use ot" individually" prescribed instruction. Willi 
individiuilly prescribed instruction, students will be permitted to exercise 
considerable latitude in selecting their courses as well as the/content of their 
courses. Students will not be expectetl to study what they already know or what 
they do not need to know just because it is in the course outline, They will be 
able to select areas of study in which (hey have a special' mterest. 

As these changes arc made, more learning^will take place individually 
ratlicr'tiian in groups. For maximum transterabiliiy. what is being learned will be 
presented in as many ways as possible. The textbook, for example, will not be 
the only teaching tool. Multimedia packets consisting of tllnis. Hlmstrips. slides, 
records, and tapes, which will be used to supplement the textbook and enrich 
the learning process, are becoming available. The tlhii clip or single-concept film 
is growing in popularity, since it can be used individually to develop a single 
idea. 

Newly constructed schools will provide for individualized instruction by 
providing learning carrels: remote sources for audiovisual presentations, includ- 
ing closed circuit television: and computer-assisted as well as computer- 
administered instruction. 

Programmed learning will figure much more prominently in tlie future of 
general business than it did in the past. At the present time there is little 
programmed material available, and a mere handful of schools are using this type 
of instruction in general business. 

Team teaching in general business is also in the future. This technique will 
take advantage of the talents of a group of teachers within and outside business 
who are able to cooperate in planning the instruction, the learning activities, and 
other aspects of the general business course. 

''Econologues" will play an increasingly important role in developing 
understanding and providing for studetit participation. Econologues are discus- 
sions on current economic issues and topics, These econologues (dialogues on 
economic issues) will involve students, teachers, and representatives of the 
community. Tiiis new development is indicative of the trend in education today 
toward more community invt)lvement in the education process. These sessions of 
open dialogue represent a partial answer to the demand that relevant issues be 
discussed. A few examples of issues and topics that have been explored are 
these: Learning a Living in the P)70's: Th.e Boycott: A Way to Victory or a 
Lesson in Futility : The Role of the Businessman: Profit or Social Reform; The 
Job Market in the I970's: Opportunities and Obstacles; The Lconomics and 
Politics of Pollution. 
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These open torunis provide iimple opporUinity Tor viewpoints from :i 
variety u\' ct)iiiiniinity interests to be expressed. The most important point, 
lunvever, is that one of those interest groups will be the nienibers of the general 
business chiss. 

General business teachers need to prepare themselves it"tiiey are to use the 
new meiiiods. techniques, and media effectively. This can be done through 
additional college and university study, departmental seminars, and self-study. 
Any one ot' the teaching procetlures will be effective only if the teacher 
thoroughly understands its purpose and use. 

It appears that the role of the general business teacher of the future will be 
that of determining individual learning goals, arranging for a variety of materials 
and activities to help students achieve tliose goals, and arranging a learning 
environment in which students can become actively involved in the experiences 
expected to affect their behaviors. 
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Consumer Economics 



THEODORE J. BODUCH 

Morton West High School, Berwyn, Illinois 



Dviring the past decade consvniKM- educalion has experienced a iwo-slage change. 
The early sixties were years during which some leacliers ailenipled to upgrade 
the content ot* consumer education courses by emphasizing niacroeconomic 
eoncepts. Tlieir objective was to relate individual actions of the consumer to the 
overall behavior of the economy. This was a most laudable objective: however, 
niost consumer education teachers found it dilTicult lo implement in such a way 
as 10 allow in-depih learning on the part of the students. There simply was not 
enough time In one semester of a typical junior-senior level eourse to do justice 
to such a comprehensive approiicli to consumer education. 

During the late l^)00's consumer education found itself under pressure to 
place more emphasis on the personal consumer economics objectives of the 
eourse beea.ise of demands from social forces in tlie economy. This new emphasis 
on the original objectives of consumer education shall be the basis for the 
discussion in this eliapter. 



THE CHANGING SOCIAL SCENE 

The past deciule. lor ihe most pari. fulHlled its early eharacteri/.ation as 
Hie '\soariiig sixlies." The L?,Sg?.*conomy did indeed soar in terms of population, 
productiviiy. prices, delit, lu^alion. and Iccliiiological developments. Accom- 
[Xmying ihis growth was the emergence of a generation of Americans 
coiuiiiionod io ceontMuic securii\. wliicli slenimed from full employment. 
impr\>vcil social n^surinice. streuethencd labor coniracts, and profit-sharing plans. 

nicodan' J. /iojncf! trceivcJ liS. amf Mi 'd. dci^rccs JrofH the I niwrsity of Ifhnois and an 
f.'d.l). from \()rthcn\ State i nivcrsity. Nis tan/iini: cxpcrii'mr lias hccn at the secondary 
levei lie currently teaches at Morton West lli\:h School, licrwyn. Illinois. 
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One niighl readily conclude iliat Uie clTect of ecunoniic security on 
con.suniLM' eduaiiion has bcLMi adverse. However, recent developments have 
sl)own thai ihe need ibr consumer education has become greater than ever in 
spite of our increased economic socuiity. Sidney Margolius stresses this point in 
one of his books: 

Unions have put more money into wage earners' pockets. Through stable 
employment, they now are better credit risks. But while many families 
have more money, they are not experienced in handling it. . . . Signifi- 
cantly, in this comparatively prosperous period there are more personal 
bankruptcies, and many more involving wage earners, than in the big 
depression of the i^)30's. In \')()2. W percent of the 170,000 personal 
bankruptcies involved wage earners, compared to 35 percent of the 70,000 
in \^)}5. . . . The fact is, most people are better trained in earning than 
in spending.^ 

Additional support for Margolius' thesis comes from recent legislation 
passed in Illinois requiring compulsory consumer education in secondary 
schools. The Illinois Retail Merchants' Association and bankers in the state 
enthusiastically supported this legislation because the business community was 
alarmed over high rates of bankruptcy among average and above-average income 
families. 

In Illinois, consumer education has become general education under force 
of law. Consumer education lias never had such support before. It has been, and 
in many cases still is, the dumping ground for those students who cannot 
function in the traditional academic courses. Most parents and educators ignored 
consinner education and encouraged academic course enrollment because they 
reasonetl a college degree would lead to higiier incomes which would guarantee 
economic security. 

What was the effect of the college preparatory push on this new generation 
of students? Economic irresponsibility is one answer; however, something else 
has surfaced wliich has had a profound elTect on consumer education. Having 
the economic security that was denied their parents when they were students, 
/oday's young people have directed tlieir learning efforts toward the study of 
philosophies and value systems which their parents neither had the time nor 
means to contemplate. The restilt has been a new generation that has challenged 
''establishment" values on sucl^ niatters as poverty, pollution, war, civil rights, 
politics, religion, and education. 

THE THIRD REVOLUTION 

The new generation is responsible for what the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce refers to as "The Third Revolution.'' The following are excerpts from 
a slide presentation prepared for businessmen: 



^Marsinlius. Sidney. I'hr C\>nsutn('r's Guide to Ih'tter liuyinij. New Y()rk: IN)Cket liooks, 
I*»6 3. pp. 4-5. 
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Restless youth (is) Lleinaiuling sweeping ehanges in our eJuealional and 
political systems. . . . Militant niinorities (are) battling tor soeial and 
econonnc change. , . . Rioting in our cities. Bombing business offices. 
Marches on Washiiigton. Increasing denuiULls to clean up our environnient. 
Angry consumers protesting rising prices and other probleiiis of the 
marketplace. Business is one of the battlegrounds of this revolution. The 
battle has a name: Consumerism.^ 

Consumer education is no longer the private domain of the illiterate, the 
poor, nor the young. These problems transcend all groups in our society. 
Consumer education may thus become less and less the stepchild of secondary 
school curriculums. Wliat the academic community was unwilling to recogni/.e as 
a need lias now found support from the general public. Tiie Vocational 
Education .Amendments of rellect this concern by providing funds for 

consumer education. Consumerism is in vogue. Newspapers and magazines 
publish syndicated columns dealing with consumer problems. Business firms 
have also reacted by making a greater variety of supplementary materials 
available to schools in the form of booklets and visual aids. 

In view of these developments, business education teachers are faced with 
the challenge of meetitig the demand for more effective methodology in the 
learning processes of consumer education. Student activism as a current 
phenomenon wUl call for more student-centered learning activities in the 
classroom. Recent technological developments in education promise to aid us in 
this task. 



Along with the social changes of the sixties, consumer education teachers 
must also take cognizance of technological changes of the past decade that will 
make possible new and better approaches to teaching methodology. No longer 
need consumer education be bound to textbook and workbook activities with 
the student assuming a passive role in the learning process, Limitations in 
materials and equipment in the past stilled creative learning activities for the 
student, but technological developments now enable consumer education classes 
to escape from the narrow corridors >of traditional methodology and out into the 
relevant, contemporary, and realistic approaches to learning which the new 
generation demantls and needs. 

How does technological progress aid this new teaching-learning methodol- 
ogy? It would he absurd to claim that the new etjuipment in itself has improved 
learning. Too many schools have such equipment gathering dust (and the ire of 
the taxpaying public) to sustain such an argument. We have seen television 
receivers and overhead projecttirs standing idle through most of the school year. 
Used solely as adjuncts to a teacher's lecture-demonstration method of teaching. 



•^/Vff ConnKtncr Revolution. I' iim.strip Script. Wiishln^ton. D.t.'.: t'hanihcr of Cninmerce 
j»r the United Stales. l')7(), pp. 1-2. 
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they are not justifiable in terms of present and future needs. Students become 
bored with too many tllmstrips and transparencies, and the same is true of other 
equipment that lias found its way into the chissrooms-opaque projectors, video 
tape, and cassette recorders. The problem is one of misuse and disuse. Greater 
learning gains result when the student as well as the teacher is allowed to make 
use of such equipment. Following are some examples to illustrate how 
student-centered and student-teacfier planning metfiods can be combined witii 
technological product developments to enhance the learning process and meet 
the needs of an activity-oriented generation of students. 

METHODOLOGY TO MEET CHANGING CONTENT 

One of the criticisms levied at consumer education content is that it is 
often outdated and meaningless to students who are concerned with present-day 
events and problems. Today, how.'ver, the teacher or the students can obtain 
current information dealing with the topic under study and reproduce It in 
multiple copies for distribution to all members of the class. For instance, a retail 
installment contract -jsed in '.\iC community might be reproduced for use by the 
class. The contract itself provides no assurance that the students will have a 
better understanding of installment buying, but the method used by the teacher 
in conjunction with the instrument can facilitate learning. If the teacher 
stimulates student interest in installment contract clauses by citing some of the 
rights the signer waives when he signs such a document, student interest will be 
aroused in tlie other contract clauses and there will be a greater effort made to 
read, analyze, and interpret their meanings. The difference between this 
approach and the more traditional ones used in workbooks is that the contract is 
real and in current use in the community. Learning is not expected to result 
simply iVom assigning certain questions to be answered from a workbook sheet, 
histead. students study the real contract, because it is precisely tlie type they 
will encounter in future business dealings in their own community. 

The cassette recorder is one of the more recent technological develop- 
ments that enable the teacher and students to bring new life to ccinsumer 
education learning. In the pasL a heavy la[ie recorder had to be carried to and 
from the school in order to obtain any interviews for class use. This discouraged 
the use of this etiuipmeiit. Teachers were also reluctant to entrust such expensive 
equipniLMit to tlie students for fear of damage. Today, many students have their 
own compact ivcorticrs and do not hcshate (o use (hem to solicit expert 
opinions on current consmner problems. 

Anotlier innovation is used hy Robert BIncue of Niles Townsliip Migh 
School in Ski^kic. Illinois, who has niatle arranucnicnis with the leiophonc 
company lo have a ''S{)okesni:in" speaker installed. He is able to connect a 
telej>honc and speaker in a given classroom and I litis coinniunicate live with a 
husifiessinan or other iridividual dming (he class [)eriod. Should the class he 
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interested in knowing the current auto insurance premiums for teenage drivers, 
Mr. Bluege merely calls the insurance broker during the class period and is given 
immediate answers. Th.e special speaker system enables the entire class to 
participate in tiie conversation, and the insurance agent can hear any questions 
asked by students from any part of the classroom. The rental fee for this 
equipment is S50 for the entire year in addition to a monthly charge of S3, 75. 

A piece of equipment that aids student-centered learning is the tilm slide 
projector. For example, excellent guidelines for inspecting used c;' n are available 
in book and booklet form in libraries. Tliese inspection techniques can be acted 
out and photographed and then shown to the rest of the class via a film slide 
presentation. An imaginative teacher can think of other projects whereby the 
students can prepare their own slides and presentations to the class. 

Tile overhead projector can also be used for student presentations. 
Material which previously required much time to illustrate on the chalkboard can 
be prepared outside the classroom and placed on the screen with a minimum of 
delay. Whereas students previously prepared bulky posterboards as visual aids in 
their presentations, today they can easily carry SW by 11" transparency sheets 
in their notebooks and use water soluable pens to prepare outlines or graphic 
illustrations. The transparencies can be used over and over by different students 
since they are easily cleaned with water. 

The video-tape recorder, which has become more compact and less 
expensive, is another technological development which calls for new method- 
ology on the part of the consumer education teacher. It can be used to tape a 
guest speaker in one class, and the recording can then by replayed for all other 
consumer education classes. Consumer education teachers can also use video- 
tape recordings in lieu of field trips. In tlie past, some teachers have taken their 
students to department stores to have salesmen demonstrate different features 
on major appliances and home furnishings. The students researched these 
products in consumer-sponsored magazines prior to the field trip and were 
expected to simulate comparative shopping techniques during the sales demon- 
strations. Naw, instead of taking the entire class to the store, a few selected 
students might be sent and a video-tape recording made of their experience to 
show the rest of the class. 

Another example illustrates how new teaching methods can be included in 
student-centered classroom activities in a unit on buying. The teacher, in his role 
as a stimulator, presents the students with the case problem of a young engaged 
couple attempting to buy appliances and home furnishings. Such factors as 
safety features on appliances, price differences, gas versus electric stoves, BTU 
capacities of an air conditioner, wool or continuous filament nylon in carpeting, 
warranties, and quality of woods are presented in short story form. The students 
are then a,sked to suggest how the couple should deal with their problems. Some 
students recommend consulting their parents; however, others express a need for 
independence and feel consultation with parents would signify a lack of 
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nialuriiy. Most students agree tliey woukl rather ol)tain the iiitorniatioii 
independent of their parents, and they are ready for the teacher*s suggestion that 
the ehiss undertake a project to investigate the purciiase of appliances and lionie 
lijriiishings most likely needed h\- > oung ctniples. The teacher asks llie students 
to identity those appliances and home furnishings they think need to be 
investigated, and he proceeds to list them on the chalkboard. Individual students 
then select the items that interest them most and proceed with a study of the 
price, features, advantages, and disadvantages of these items. The students are 
ihcn u>]d where ihey nniy obtuin infonvjlkm nbout the products. The teacher 
should have resource information available in the classroom such as consumer- 
sponsored periodicals and annual buying guides, books, mail-order catalogs, and 
a variety of brochures and pamphlets wliich students from previous classes may 
have collected in their visits to retail stores. 

The purpose of this sludenl-centered project is lo have eacli student 
simulate tliose experiences an intelligent buyer would engage in prior to 
purchasing an expensive household item. At this point in the project, the teacher 
may outline guidelines for the information-sharing and problem-solving project. 
The teacher can do this by utilizing pictures In a typical report, such as one on 
autotnatic clotlies washers. These pictures, takers, from catalogs, newspapers, or 
magazines, can be mounted on Hla" by 11" sheets of paper. The price and a list 
of specific features of the appliances can also be included in the illustrations, 
which are then projected on the movie screen by means of an opaque projector. 
The teacher narrates the coniparative information about brands, prices, and 
features. He explains the warranty provisions of the appliances and how tiie 
products were rated in terms of performance, durability, and economy of 
operation in the various consumer research periodicals. 

The teacher thus sets an example tor the class to follow, and the students 
feel more secure in preparing to present their own reports to the class, Selecting 
the more able students to give their reports first gives the less able students 
additional models to emulate plus additional time to prepare their own reports. 

The facts garnered by the students for tlieir reports are less important than 
the experience of working with the problem-solving process, As it lias often been 
said, knowledge is expanding so cjuickly tiiat we cannot expect students to retain 
all the facts. Wc must leach them how to utilize the scientific approach -identify 
the problem, determine possible solutions, gather data, lest the various solutions, 
and nnali\" select the best solution. 

The opaque [Mojcctor can also he used to illustrate students* creative work. 
Wlien studying advert isiiig. consumer education teachers emphasize the distinc- 
tion beiv.cen emotional and logical appeals used. The objective is to have the 
students rec(ujiH/e factual informatitMi from "puff appeals. Tiie teacher may 
show examples ol' actual it^giLal anti emotional appeal ads on the opaque 
nrojector". however, this gives the students little experience in working with such 
concepts. Giving (he students an assigiKnenl to create //wir r)\vn exaniples of 
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logk'al ;i!kI ciiioiioiial appeal adverliseiiients enables them to peilonu eieati\'ely. 
The experience of creating liieir own advertisements is more hkely to help 
stiiLlents relain wiiat tlie.v have learned and at tlie same time make them more 
diseerninu readers and users ol" adverti>einenis. 

Another unit of study that lends itself to student-centered mcthodoloiiy is 
budgeting. Secondars' school studenb. for the most purl, are not interested in 
budgeting. It carries a stigma of ulipleasantness for most students, and it also 
seems loo remote. To overcome this apathy, the teacher must stimulate interest 
by relating to some aspect of the students' lives which in the past may have 
generated anxiety family arguments, divorce, or separation. If the teacher asks 
the students what they think are the major causes of family arguments, money is 
invariably included among the causes. Further, the students are asked if they 
know any youiig couples who have found money management a problem. 
Several students usually are able to cite examples of careless spending by either 
the husband or wife of a family they have in mind. At this time, the class creates 
a hypothetical couple which is used to symbolize the future experiences of the 
students wlien they are married. At this point ihc teacher asks the students how 
nuich income the hypothetical couple should expect to have and what their 
expenditures will be during a one-year period. The teacher then lists the 
estimates on the chalkboard, soliciting as many different expenditures as 



With the stage set in terms of student interest, the teacher asks if the 
students would be interested in simulating a money management experience to 
see if they can etTectively manage the typical income of a typical couple in the 
community, lintluisiasm for such a project is usually very good. 

As a prelude to the actual project, students are given a description of the 
case problem: family size, age> of family members, debts, types of insurance 
coverages, savings accounts, etc. To aid the students in estimating the family's 
niontlily income, expenditures, and savings, budget forms are issued to the 
students showing a variety of fixed, variable, and day-to-day expenditures and 
sources of income. VVlien this project is developed on a cooperative basis, that is, 
involving the entire class, disagreements develop among the students concerning 
various costs. The teacher serves as a mediator and guide for the class, but does 
not impose his own estimates on the students. Most students find that their 
estimates of expenditures frequently exceed their incomes and thus find 
themselves eliminating or adjusting their expenditures. 

'l"o facilitate student estimates of clothing expenditures t*or the case 
problem, year-old mail order catah^gs are made available in tlie class. Mail order 
Inms aie very willing lo provide sucii catalogs when requested by the teacher. 
Wlioii csiimating monthly grocerv expenditures, the students identity typical 
grocery items purciuiscd on a monthly basis and obtain assistance on prices tViMU 
tln>se menibeis ot flic class wlui work in supermarkets as checkout clerks or 
stockboys. in maii> i.^cs, students obtain other cost information from ll;eir 
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parents or other adults. Tlie net result is that the students develop a new altitude 
toward the tlnaneial problems their parents encounter »*". managing the family 
income. 

This method illusirates a combination of teaching methods. Tlie teacher is 
not merely a purveyor of inlormation. He is a stimulator of interest in the 
subject and a guide who facilitates student effort toward learning which is 
motivated for intrinsic reasons. The method also involves student-teacher 
planning. The teaclier does not tell the students how much they must save or 
iiow much must be spent when making estiniates in the budget. The project is 
studeut'centered: the students make the decisions. The teacher acts as a resource 
person, suggesting ways students may obtain information or providing informa- 
tion on reijuest. 

THE CONSUMER EDUCATION RENAISSANCE 

During th*e closing years of the last decade we saw a growing rebirth of 
iiiierest in consumer education. This new interest has not yet taken hoid in 
many sectiotis of the country, and in many states, we continue to find consumer 
education in the status of the stepchild of the curriculum. The course is 
frequently used as a refuge for those students who cannot function in the 
traditional academic program. It has been and still is the course for slow learners, 
potential dropouts, and the noncollege-bound students. Few would argue that 
consumer education is not important for these individuals, since they are most 
frequently the victinis of unscrupulous businessmen. However, because of the 
caliber of students enrolled in the course, consumer education has never earned a 
high level of respectability. Valid reasons can be cited for this situation. 
Consumer education teachers have attempted to gear the course to the needs of 
the majority of students in tlie class, and an average or above-average student 
finds little challenge in those activities. Enrollment in this course has usually 
been so small that it is not pr:<ctical to group students and provide different 
levels of challenge. Teachers, in many cases, are inexperienced and lack the 
background in content as well as methodology to teach the course effectively for 
the average and above-average students. VVIiere attempts iiave been made to 
upgrade the quality of the course, success has been limited. This i?^ particularly 
true in try ing to introduce macroeconomics as a part of the consumer education 
course. 

MACROECONOMICS AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 

During the early l^)60\s attempts were made to integrate macroeconomic 
concepts into consumer education courses. The new breed of business education 
teacher was better equipped to incorporate these higher level concepts into 
traditional consumer education ct)urses. However, it became evident ihat such 
treatmeni oi* the subject necessitated the abandonment of some of the 
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traditional consiinicr education topics ol" study. Time did not pcrniil in-dcpth 
study ot* botli tlie pcrsoi.:»l iiul niacrocconomic learnings in the course. Both 
types of learnings niiglit be covered provided the teacher utilized the 
lecture-demonstration methods of teaching: hut relying on these teaciiing 
approaches is in conllict with the progressive methods required for today's 
activity-oriented student. Student-teacher planning and student-centered learn- 
ing methods require time, and few schools are willing to surrender additional 
time to any course regardless of how much it might be justified as a necessary 
part of general ediicalion. Traditional academic disciplines are unwilling to allow 
incursions into the curriculum thar threaten long-established programs and 
teaching positions. This dilemma is most evident in tlie state of Illinois which is 
presently serving as a microcosm of what may be expected in the remaining 4*^) 
states should tho compulsory consumer education movement gain momentum 
and support. 



Where consumer education is compulsory, as in Illinois, tlie academic 
establishment tries to relinquish as little time as possible for the program. Plans 
are made to iniplenieEit the program so as to preserve the status cjuo with 
minimal regard to wliat may be best for the students. Out of this background 
have come a variety of consumer education programs. 

The one-depart DWf It approach. In order to meet the requirements of the 
consumer education law, some schools have decided fo use the one-department 
approach. All students are required to take the one-department course as a 
graduation requirement. In some schools the course is open only to juniors and 
seniors and is usually taken for one semester. Other schools require all 
sophomores to take th,e course within one department, and the course may be a 
two-semester course. Teachers complain that sophomores are too far removed 
from the problems which make up the content of this course. Administrators 
argue (liat offering the course at this level affords dropouts exposure to the 
course and thus provides for tlieir needs. Another problem encountered with this 
approach is that the department responsible for the program must hire 
additional teachers for consumer education, and experienced teachers are 
difficult to find. Fret|uently each teacher in the department is assigned one or 
two classes of the course. The disadvantage of this approach is that not all 
teachers in the department have the interest or background necessary to teach 
the course effectively. This is particularly true in business education where some 
teachers are more oriented and interested in teaching skill subjects. 

The niultidepartnient approach. In other schools, the decision has been to 
require students to take any course in the curriculum which includes consun^er 
education topics as required under the law. A student might meet the 
requirenients of the law by enrolling in ''Family Living'' in the social science 
department, '^Consumer Economics" in the business education departrnent. 
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'"Home MaiiaiZcniLMil'' in the home economics department, or ''General 
Mathematics** in the mathematics department. This approach has the advantage 
ot' not requiring additional staff members. It also placates those departments 
tiiat are rehrclant to surrender lime to other departments, It I'osters competition 
between tlepartments and enables the student to select the course or department 
which he favors. The problems connected with this approach are that the 
teachers lack the comprehensive background to teach ail units of the course 
effectively. Mathematics teachers are comfortable teaching computation skill 
development in the stutly of credit; howcvci, they are not comfortable in dealing 
with the legal aspects oi an insiallment contract. Home economics teachers are 
comfortable teaching about food, clothing, and home furnishings; however, they 
are apprehensive about teaching credit, savings, and insurance. Having weighed 
these aelvantages and disadvantages, some ^schools have developed team teaching 
approaches to consumer education. 

Team- teaching consumer education. Argo Community High School in 
Illinois obtained federal funds under the Voi:;itional Education Amendments of 
l^)(i8 to d«;velop a team- teaching approach to consumer education. Under this 
program the course covers four 9-w'eek quarters. Each teacher is assigned four 
different groups of students a year, and the students also have four different 
teachers during the year. Two of the four ^)-week quarters are taken with 
business education teachers and the other quarters with a home economics 
teacher and a social studie:; teacher. In one busliiess education quarter the 
students study budgeting, credit, and saving, and during the other quarter, they 
study advertisiiit; and life, health, auto, and property insurance. The 9-week 
social studies section covers such areas as economic security, investments, 
t;L\ation, consumer laws, and consunici rights and responsibilities. During the 
home economics tjuarter, emphasis is placed on such units as housing, home 
furnishings, appliances, food, and clothing. There are obvious advantages to this 
program. Each teacher teaches that which he knows best. Such specialization 
hopefully should allow the teachers more time to develop better materials, 
projects, antl teaching metliods, while students slunilu benetlt from more variety 
in teachers and teaching methods. 

The quarter appn^ach. to cowmmer education. Some schools are not willing 
to relinquish a full year or even one semester to consumer education. Under the 
hiw in IlliMois, r.:;;c weeks is the niimnnim aniount of tinie tliat can be devoted 
to the course. Following these minimum requirements, some schools have 
enrolled students in 9- week courses in consumer education with three weeks 
each devoted to credit, buying, anel budgeting, the only units of study that are 
specitlcally recjuircd to be taught mider the consumer education law. Needless to 
say. this approach does not allow ample development of other important units 
of study that comprise consumer education. This type of course is most likely to 
be found in a school system that is striMigly oriented to a traditional academic 
program. 



The eclectic approach to consumer education, Aiuilher approach used in 
New York and Illinois schools is to iniplenienl consumer educatioji topics within 
existing courses in the Liirriculuin. Consumer rigiits and responsibilities would be 
studied in the American government course. Credit, savings, taxation, budgeting, 
and insurance would be studied in the general matliemaiics course. Advt-iiising 
and buying in turn would be studied in the English course. The problems of 
coordinating such a program are tremendous, and U l.s cjuestionable whether or 
not teachers of such subjeeis would have the knowledge or enthusiasm to teach 
.such topics effectively. 

Week ly assem b !\ ■ approac 7/ co nmmer education. In order not to disturb 
existing courses, other schools have organized weekly assembly programs that 
highlight consumer education topics, Guest speakers are invited to address the 
siiidents. films are shown, and teachers from various departments give special 
presentations. Later the students are tested on the material to see how well they 
have absorbed the content of the course. This -ipproach has some merit provided 
the students are allowed to interact with tlie speakers. Under most situations, 
the size of the student gri)up prevents this fron^ taking place. 

METHODOLOGY TO MEET PHOBABLE FUTURE CHANGES 

The late sixties have been years of trial and experimentation with new 
concepts of education that have evolved in response to forces in our society 
which have voiced their disaffection with traditional school practices. Aroused 
members of the educational community have accepted the fact that all students 
do not learn in the same way, nor at the same rate. These innovators recognize 
that students must assume more responsibility for their own learning and 
emphasize practices that teach students //cnv to learn. Procedures have been 
developed which attempt to implement this new philosophy toward learning. 
However awkward and imperfect they may be, flexible modular scheduling, 
independent study, and programmed instruction materials do offer us a means of 
implementing teaching-learning concepts that recognize the individuality of the 
learner and self-learning. 

Significant success in the use of these educational innovations has been 
marginal. Some parents and teachers have criticized them as unfiuitful and a 
waste of inne. Such critici.sms are undoubtedly valid in many cases. The problem 
in education is that students have been conditioned to traditional teachingt 
learning methods since early childhood. To change in mid-stream means to court 
failure. A fairer evaluation of the worth of these innovations would be possible if 
they were utilized in an educational system in which students are continuously 
and comprehensively conditioned to them from the primary grades to the .senior 
year of high school. More success in the use of such teaching-learning practices 
would require the guidance and direction of teachers and administrators who 
understand and support these objectives. 
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AssLiining lliat \vc inc iioin^j, ihiuugh :i periotl oririal :jmi error, w!)at is the 
role orcoiisunier educalioii niellu)dok)gy in lliis sccnarit)? Members of Alpha Phi 
Chapter of Delia Pi lipsiiun at Northern Illinois Liniversily have written 12 
prt^grainnied Instruction units, and these have been made available for i'ree 
distiibution to Illinois teachers through the courtesy of the Illinois Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, Acceptance of this method of 
teaching consumer education is likely to be slow. Teachers must learn lunv to 
use the units elTectively with appropriate students. The materials themselves 
need to be improved and undoubtedly will be as more teachers and students 
work wiiii them. 

Programmed instruction materials serve as an excellent adjunct to 
independent study. This learning tool should free the more capable student from 
traditional classroom attendance and enable him to use such time doing research 
reading in the school resource center. Programmed instruction materials may be 
utilized by the students at more convenient times, and they have the advantage 
of tlexibilily, allowing the student to study those areas in which he may need 
additional le:irmng. Pretests could be used as a means of diagnosing the students' 
need.s. 

The independent *^tudy approacli to education will undoubtedly grow as 
more students are conditioned to assuming responsibility for their own learning. 
Present concepts of teacher planning will have to be modified to include 
development of independent study projects tor students in consumer education. 
Most teachers today are lecture-discussion oriented and plan their lessons for this 
method, Consumer education teachers of the future may spend more time in 
planning and writing up project learning activities. Precedents for this approach 
exist in o\Ticc practice classes. 

Office practice students simulate on-the-job experiences by means of 
projects developed by tfieir teachers. Consumer education already has com- 
mercially developed games which can be used in the classroom to simulate 
adijlt-type consumer decisions. Business education professional organi^^ations 
have recognized this need and have begun soliciting such teacher-prepared 
projects from its members in order that they may be compiled and disseminated 
through professional publications. 

Thus far in this chapter, emphasis in teaching methodology has for the 
most part dealt with average and above-average students. New strides have been 
made and will continue to be made in developing teaching methods that 
recognize the needs of the slow learners. Materials have already been developed 
to aid liandicapped learners, and commercially developed materials in the form 
of ht)oklets. filmstrips, and cassette recordings are designed to aid those students 
with reading problems. The content of .such maierial is written in the vernacular 
of the handicapped student. Such students fmd the material more interesting, 
easier to read, and easier to understand. As the average and above-average 
students are allowed to work independently, time will become available for 
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teacliers to give more individual attcMition ai^d structure in learning activities for 
tiie below-average students. Hopefully more and more consumer education 
teachers will experience tlie joy of toacliing students on a one-to-one basis, 
Present student program scheduling minimizes opportunities fur independent 
study or individualized instruction. Flexible modular scheduling, as it becomes 
more sophisticated with the aid ol' computers, pronuses to free students and 
teachers in ways that will allow them to utilize their energies mure prulltably. 

New education concepts have had their .shakedown runs, and much lias 
been learned Tron^ tliese experiences. The seventies portend a volatility in 
education equal to, it' not greater than, the previous decade. Behavioral 
objectives and accountability are new approaches that already have been 
glorified and maligned by experts in education. The true picture of what results 
can be expected from these new educational concepts probably lies somewhere 
midway between ihe postures of exponents and critics. 

It is this practitioner's opinion that behavioral objectives have a definite, 
posilive role in consumer educatioti. They do provide a more preCtie'structure of 
objectives for both the teacher and the learner. Critics argue that this approach 
dehumanizes the learning experiences ot' the learner. This disadvantage does exist 
and can prostitute an effective learning environment. The problem appears to be 
one of balance. Behavioral objectives and aceounlabilily can improve consumer 
education provided they are combined with the humanistic talents that have 
always come from devoted professional teachers. Behavioral objectives can be 
utilized in the teaching-learning process, and at the same time, the teacher can 
and must continue to act as a stimulator, guide, and resource person for the 
learner. Utilization of behavioral objectives does not mean abandonment of the 
teacher's primary fimctions; it does mean that he must be more precise in the 
direction and use of his talents. 

The opportunity for change in consumer education methodology has never 
been as great as it is in this decade. Support is found from heretofore quiescent 
segnients of' our society. Students, parents, businessmen, and taxpayers are 
demanding change. Teacher education institutions and professional teachers 
organizations are aware of these demands and are -reacting positively to 
encourage change. With such momentum one must view the seventies as the 
decade of unprecedented opportunity and challenge for consumer educators. As 
a supervisor of student teachers and a frequent visitor at many schools, I am very 
much encouraged by wiiat 1 see being done. We are improving. What we need is a 
greater unified commitment for changes in tnethodology among practitioners 
within our field. The walls of resistance are already falling-what will you do? 
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Business Law 

NEIL GASTON 

Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Moasining popularity of a course by student eiirollnients would lead to the 
conclusion that business law is not as popular in the high schools as it should be. 
One educated guess as to the cause of this would certainly be the fact that 
business law does not meet college admission requirements tor so many 
''academic" units of credit. As one admissions officer puts it: *'No one lias really 
defined an academic unit, but if someone did. it is doubtful that business law 
could qualify." Ctuipling this fact with the number of high school graduates 
going on to college, it is not surprising that other elective courses have more 
appeal. 

Periiaps anotiier reason for the decreasing popularity of business law is the 
fact that not too many business teachers dud it an attractive course to teach. 
Teaching business law is not easy. The subject niatter is technical and difficult, 
requiring much outside preparation. Student questions are often beyond the 
educational preparation of the typical business teacher to answer (a shortcoming 
too many (eaciiers refuse to admit to their classes). 

A third reason for the faltering interest in business law is the approach 
used by many teachers. Business law is not a prelaw program. A highly abstract 
approach only discourages students, it is not necessary to prove the respect- 
ability of business law by making it so technical as to defy understanding. The 
term relevance may be overused, but it is certainly not misused when applied to 
defining the proper approach for the teaching of business law. 

As with all subjects, the teaching of business law should be done in a 
manner consistent with the course objectives. A perusal of textbook manuals 

iWeil Gaston received II A. and M.A. deforces from Trenton State College and an Ed.D. from 
New York University. His teaching experience has been at both the secondary and college 
levels, f/e currently teaches at Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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published since the turn of the century shows tltat the objectives of business law 
are changing. VVlien business law was first introduced into the comprehensive 
liigli school, its objectives were primarily vocational, the feeling being, ot course, 
that the oftlce worker needed a working knowledge of legal principles. With the 
depression of tiie U)30's, teachers found thai leaching from the vocalionui 
approach boidered on the absurd since there were few jobs to be had. As a 
result, the objectives of business law turned toward applications for personal use. 
The personal-use objectives of business law are still dominant. However, the 
prosperity of the sixties brought societal objectives to the fore, that is, man's 
relationship lo man. 

This very general description is not meant to draw hard and fast lines 
relative to the development of business law. All three categories of objectives- 
vocational, personal, and societal- have been with business law since its 
introduction into the high school. The point to be made is that changes in 
emphasi.s are due to changed conditions. To ensure the relevance, and thereby 
the popularity, of a given course, teachers must be willing to adjust their 
approach to meet current trends. 



Business law and economic literacy. With the need for individuals to 
understand runaway inllation, decreased purchasing power, legislation affecting 
welfare and social security payments, fair employment, and so many other cogs 
in our economic machinery, it becomes necessary for the business law course to 
adopt an approach that will encourage student analysis of legal problems from 
an economic point of view. 

What adverse effect would the failure of employers to follow fair 
employment practices have on the economy? The (business) law may bar 
discrimination in employment, but is the unfairness of such practices the only 
rationale for such a law? As students study the unit on employment, they should 
be made aware of the absolute economic waste that could result (and does 
result) from the failure to treat all people on the basis of their productivity. 

Examples could be drawn ad infinitum on just how economic concepts 
might relate to business law. The business lavv^ teacher should realize this and 
approach the content of the course accordingly. To explain a common-law 
concept or statute and leave it to flounder in isolation is doing both the law and 
students a disservice. 

Consumer legislation. No one need be reminded of the deluge of consumer 
protective statutes that have been and are being passed by all levels of 
government. Merchants are finding a shift in the old common-law maxim of 
caveat emptor to a statutory doctrine of caveat vendor Students should be 
apprised not only of their contractual responsibilities but of their legal rights. 
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Some may feel that tlie legislative pendLikini is swinging too tar in the 
direction of protection for the consumer. It is often argued that such legislation 
will encourage unwise buying practices, with the consumer relying on the law to 
protect him from his own stupidity. To a certain extent this may be true. 
However, concomitant with the development of a highly complex technological 
society should be the increased importance of the expert's (usually the seller's) 
good faith. Although the consumer should still practice wise buymanship, he 
should not be penalized for his inability to make intelligent decisions in areas 
where he can be easily duped. Such is the motivation behind the consumer 
movement, and such should be made apparent to the student. 

Ecological responsibilities. As part of the content of business law, man's 
relationship to man should be explored through the study of industry's 
responsibility for maintaining a healthy environment in which to live. By 
investigating the adverse environmental effects of modern production, students 
miglu better understand legislation regulating waste disposal and pollution. 
These laws increase the cost of doing business, and they are, therefore, quite 
appropriate topics for study in business law. 

As a future employee, the student should understand his company's social 
responsibility for clean air and water. As an operator of a motor vehicle, he 
should be willing to share the cost of a cleaner environment through the 
increased prices that would have to be paid tor cleaner fuels and automobiles. As 
a manager, it might someday be his responsibility to explain such increased 
prices to an irate public. 

Perhaps most important of all, students of business law should realize that 
the failure of industry to honor such legislation would ultimately lead to the 
demise of a free economy. If restraint is not practiced, if responsibility^ is- 
ignored, the only alternative would be nationalization of the means of 
production, the consequences of which would make an excellent topic for a 
tangential discussion in business law. 

Siiuunary. The implication in this section is not that the content ordinarily 
studied in the business law course should be changed. The units of study would 
remain the same -contract, commercial paper, sales, property, employment, etc. 
However, this subject matter should be presented in light of its relationship to 
our socie^ty-its economy and its consumers-and in the light of everyone's right 
to enjoy the environment and still prosper. ^ 

MOTIVATION 

•A niotive lor doing (or not doing) a particular thing is a reason for doing 
(or not doing) it. All behavior has reason. Much of the teacher's Fcsponsibility is 
to give the student reasons—to create a need- for studyinga particular subject . 
Of course, this can always be handled by a statement to the etTect that the 
credits are. needed tor graduation, but this approach is negative, and tiie need 
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cited is artificial. The same niiglit be said for motivation based upon giving tests, 
withholding privileges, or any device not directly related to learning the subject. 

Motivation can come from the content of the course or from the method 
of presenting this coi^tent. For some students the subject matter of any given 
course is going to be so intrinsically interesting that the teacher's primary task 
might be simply to see that the students progress is not impeded. For instance, 
does anyone teach most high school students the words of popular songs? Must 
the atlilete be badgered into learning the rules of the game? Of course not! 
Unfortunately, more often than not, motivation must be created through the 
teacher's method of presenting the subject. 

Enthusiamu The most important element of any presentation is enthu- 
siasm. Enthusiasm is contagious. The teacher who literally glows with an interest 
in his subject is likely to get and keep others interested. Therefore, if one does 
not enjoy business law. he should not teach it. If legal concepts and their 
application do not excite the teacher, he should find something that does. By 
standing outside a classroom at the conclusion of a lesson, a person can learn for 
certain that the teacher's attitude does affect the students. Do the students come 
out rubbing their eyes and yawning, or are they chattering about the subject? 

Relevance. Teachers of business law are particularly fortunate in that the 
relevance of their subject to the individual is fairly apparent. Motivation is 
fostered by constant reference to the students' personal experiences. Everyone 
makes hundreds of contracts over a short period of time. Virtually every young 
person wants to own and drive an automobile. All people have to live 
sonicvvhere, have their cars repaired, and do any number of the unlimited 
everyday occurrences that involve a legal relationship. Because it is relevant, most 
students are easily excited about business law. Business law is a ''now" course 
and should be taught accordingly. 

There are certain units of study for which the relevance to students might 
be somewhat remote. The units of insurance, forms of business ownership, and 
perhaps commercial paper might.be included here; therefore, it is necessary for 
the teacher to spend the time to make these units relevant. If ihe teacher cannot 
find the relevance of the topic, it should be dropped from the program. 
Inclusion of a topic in a textbook or course of study is not justification for 
dampening any enthusiasm the students may have. 



On the college level, a great deal of poor teaching is accepted and 
explained away with the excuse that the students are intrinsically motivated. A 
person is in college becau.se he wants to be there. Teaching need not be exciting 
because the college student is mature enough to be able to focus his attention on 
the dullest of subjects and presentations. Many textbooks would have the 
teacher believe that student involvement in class is critical only in the lower 
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grades, that the more advanced is one's education, the less need there is for liim 
to be actively involved in the teaching-learning process. 

Tiiis is not so. It is not necessary that a tlionsand doctor's degrees be 
awarded for studies proving that learning (for retention) is stimulated by the 
active involvement of the student. This basic principle has been expounded by 
expert educators for at least 2.500 years. Business law, because of its very 
nature, is a reasonably easy subject to which students can personally relate. With 
little effort, however, the teacher can also make the study of business law just 
another "ho-huni*' activity. 

Lecture. There are times when the most efficient way of transferring the 
content of business law to the students is through lecture. For example, when 
new laws are passed or precedent-setting decisions are handed down on existing 
laws, it becomes important that the students be made coiiscious of the historical 
development of legal principles. However, the use of the lecture need not have a 
soporific effect on the class. Lectures should be well seasoned with story telling. 
Personal experiences of the teacher contribute tremendously to keeping the 
students interested. Examples of how the lecture material relates to the students' 
daily activity should not be avoided. Brielly, by including in the lecture 
situations to which the students can relate, the teacher can gain quite a 
reputation for himself for being a magnetic lecturer. 

Discussion, A favored technique among business law teachers is that of 
classroom discussion. Very often, this discussion revolves around the solution to 
a particular case problem. Any discussion is enhanced when the participants are 
well prepared in the subject matter of the discussion. Applying this logic to the 
discussion of legal cases, it would seem that the students' analysis of the case 
should follow some logical design. Therefore, in preparing cases for discussion, 
the students might be told that there are three factors to which they must give 
consideration. Presented in their most logical order, these factors would include: 
(I ) identification of the dispute between the parties, (2) application of the law 
relative to the particular dispute, and (3) a decision supporting one of the 
parties. 

The teacher should be more a discussion leader than an active participant. 
In many business law classes, an interaction analysis matrix developed with data 
taken during the discussion of a case problem would reveal the teacher as 
dominating the scene, A simple way of handling case discussions would be to 
have a .student volunteer offer his solution to the problem, followed by the 
teacher's statement. ''Would anyone like to contest John's decision?" Should a 
contest develop, John would be given the first opportunity to respond to his 
adversary, after which other students would be encouraged to support one 
student or the other. Wlien all new ideas on the issue have been exhausted, the 
teacher would cite the correct decision, tell why it is correct, and explore the 
consequences of applying the law inconsistent with the correct decision. 
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A caveat might be otTered here against the religious apphcation of a 
particular point of law. The teacher should be certain to elaborate on the 
strengths of the incorrect decision. Students should know that the very act of 
taking a case to court tells something of the validity of the opposing claims of 
the litigants. It should be no secret that appellate courts often reverse decisions 
of lower courts. Finally, the losing party (student) might be given some 
satisfiiction in knowing that the Supreme Court of tiie United States is seldom 
unanimous on the decisions of cases it hears. 

Debate. One step removed from the discussion of cases. in the business law 
class is the debate. The debaters must be willing to research their subject. An 
advantage of debate in business law is that much of the material supporting or 
rejecting a particular point of view can begotten from current literature. Books, 
magazines, and newspapers abound with controversial issues bearing upon the 
content of business law. The list of topical issues for debate is unlimited. A few 
are offered here: truth in packaging or coddling the consumer, "unsafe at any 
speed'' or the selection of the marketplace, strict liability in tort or proof of 
negligence, and holder in due course or party to a wrongful deed. 

The difference between using certain topics for debate or simply for 
classroom discussion should be the topic's social significance. Tliere are areas in 
law in which most, if not all, people are directly and immediately affected. It is 
important that these areas be studied in the depth atTorded by the debate. 

Oral reports. Oral reports should not be assigned. The student giving an 
oral report should feel so strongly about the subject of his report that he 
willingly seeks out all available information to be had. Often, the students and 
subjects can be identified during class discussion. For example, the student who 
refuses to accept the decision of an actual case might be disposed to studying the 
text of that case at a law library or a friendly attorney's office. By giving an oral 
report on his findings, the student will share the rationale of the decision with 
his classmates~a rationale that is often lost in the single-paragraph solution of 
the textbook key. 

Anytime a student comes to a teacher with information he has found 
supporting or disputing that which was taught, he should be encouraged to 
report his fmding to the group. Oral reports need not be formally structured; 
they should be made to take advantage of the time and issue. 

Bulletin board displays. Regardless of the subject, the best advice on using 
the bulletin board as a teaching device is for the teacher to do it himself. In most 
cases, students are not qualified to determine the content of the bulletin board. 
Teachers often get students involved in bulletin board displays by having the 
students bring in newspaper or magazine articles relevant to the topic under 
discussion. Unfortunately, a student's good intentions may not always result in 
contributions of real importance. To reject the student is far worse than never to 
have invited him. As it is, bulletin boards with all of the verbiage inherent in 
newspaper and magazine articles are seldom read. Another reason for not using 
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Students in the construction ot bulletin board displays is tlic problem of having 
theni interpret their etTorts as exploitation. If volunteers want to help, all well 
and good: but it is pmbab/y best to avoid appointing a bulletin board 
committee. 

As a tool for teaching, the bulletin board serves best when used to 
introduce a new unit of study or to emphasize an important idea included in the 
unit. Headings for bulletin boards used for different units of study might 
include: 

INTRODUCTION OF LAW: 

The Court System of the State of ( ) 

Crimes and Torts 

CONTRACTS: 

Elements of a Legally Binding Agreement 

What Makes These Contracts Voidable? (Illustrations of minors mailing 

contracts, duress, fraud, etc) 
When an offer is not an offer 

COMMERCIAL PAPER: 

Kinds of Commercial Paper 
Types of Endorsements 

BAILMENTS: 

Does a Bailment Exist When, . . , 

For Whose Benefit Are These Bailments Made? 

SALES; 

Are These Products Merchantable? 
When Title Transfers 

AGENCY AND EMPLOYMENT: 
How an Agency Is Created 
Employer's Duty to Employees 

INSURANCE: 

Types of Life Insurance 

is Your Property C'overed for Loss from. . . ? 

PROPERTY: 

Checklist When Buying Real Property 
Elements of a Valid Will. 

During the teaching of the lesson to which the bulletin board applies, 
reference should be made to the display. If the bulletin board cannot be used to 
teach, it has no use at all. 

Role-playing. It might be well to have role-playing replace the common 
practice of the mock trial. The use of the mock trial is important in the 
preparation of law students, but on the high school level the mock trial is very 
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oftLMi a inockory. Surely the class is motivated by the expectation ot^ pertbrming 
a mock trial, but is the learning that resmts worthy of all ot" the work and 
preparation involved? Is it hnportant lor the students to actually practice the 
procedure followed by a court in the litigation of a case, or should practice be 
limited to those areas of concern in whicli students are actually expected to 
perform in later life? 

in real life, the students will be buying goods, renting apartments. 
purc^i'King real property, and doing any number of law-related activities. 
Knl.».ni..yi.m ^vill givc the student an opportunity to practice reactions he will 
.someday be expected to make, if a courtroom .scene i.s important to meeting the 
objectives of the business law class, the role-playing might include a turn on the 
witness stand, but practice at being an attorney, judge, or bailiff seems 
inconsistent with the most productive use of class time. Role-playing scenes need 
no script and very little preparation. This approach is compatible with real-life 
situations. One never knovys when a shirt is going to be returned from the 
laundry with a hole in it. when tiie brakes on a new car n^ight fail, when an offer 
niight be accepted in haste. These things happen, and to know and be able to 
apply legal rights and responsibilities in such situations is important. 

Current literature. Perhaps the greatest source of supplementary material 
for tlie business law teacher and his students conies from current literature. This 
current literature could include newspapers, magazines, books, newsletters from 
congressmen, reprints from the Congressional Record, materials published by all 
levels of government, and man.y similar documents. The business law teacher 
should prepare a acrapbook of these materials arranged according to units of 
study. 

An added attraction to the use of current literature is the ease with, which 
the,se materials can be assembled. The daily reading of a newspaper will turn up a 
wealth of material. Lawyers who know of the teacher's efforts in locating topical 
material will gladly send copies of relevant articles from the literature they 
receive. With very little trouble, the scrapbook can be kept right up to date. 

The availability of current literature can also pose a problem to the 
business law teacher. Students are often encouraged (as they should be) to bring 
to class newspaper or magazine articles that have a bearing on the topic under 
discussion. Because the teacher cannot control the student's selection, he may 
find hiniself trying to give an opinion in an area in which he has no expert 
knowledge. Some teachers have eveii been known to set aside a particular day in 
the week as ''criminal law day." The enthusiasm of the students for participation 
in sueh an activity can often put the teacher in an embarrassing position. 
Students are not aware of the intricacies of law and do not always respect the 
fact tiiat the te?>cher does not have all of the answers at his fingertips. The best 
way to handle student contributions from current literature is to have the 
student present the material to the teacher before it is to be discussed by the 
entire cldss. In this way, the teacher can judge the appropriateness of the 
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material and the degree of his particular expertise in handling class discussions 
based on the material. Briefly then, student contributions through related 
literature should be encouraged, but the teacher must be able to exercise 
intellectual control over the situation. 

Guest spcakcn. The problems faced by many teachers in securing guest 
speakers resuh because they are too ambitious. If they teach in or near a state 
Capitol, ihey want to invite learned judges and legislators to their classes. There 
is prestige in having the "director of this'' or the ''supervisor of that'' address 
your class. All too often, however, tiieir efforts end in failure and frustration. 

Any community houses within its geographical limits a wealth of available 
speakers for the busines.s law class. Most businessmen and professional people are 
more than willing to be of assistance. The goodwill they create for themselves 
cannot be purchased with money, and they know this. The teacher should take 
advantage of the situation. 

The automobile or appliance dealer would probably be quite willing to 
speak to a class on the topic of warranties and product liability. The likelihood is 
that they iiave had firsthand experience in this area. A large store manager might 
be the one to discuss truth in packaging, fair trade, or weights and measures. 
Realtors should be available to handle discussions on leases and the transfer of 
real property. All these people are little more than a phone call away. 

VVlien presenting lessons dealing specifically with the social significance of 
the law. newspapermen or speakers froiu Legal Aid might be approached. A 
speaker from the office of consumer frauds or the Better Business Bureau could 
contribute immensely to an understanding of the rights and responsibilities of 
the student as a consumer. The list of speakers, locally available, might include: 
insurance men. commercial bailees, bankers, managers of trucking firms, 
municipal clerks, and a host of others. 

At least two law schools in New Jersey. Rutgers and Seton Hall, have 
cooperative arrangements with local school districts whereby law students are 
sent into the classroom to lecture and discuss topics of legal significance. Often, 
hearing the same information from someone other than the regular classroom 
teacher makes the content more meaningful to the learner. The use of law 
students in the local schools has been quite successful and might be explored by 
others. 

Student community invohew.ent. For many of the younger set. the 
detached American has given way to the aware American. Such an attitude is to 
be encouraged, and the business law class presents an excellent vehicle for this 
encouragement. The fact is that young people are heard. Recently, students have 
been instrumental in having the voting age lowered in the election of candidates 
tor national office. Students know that laws protecting minors are sometimes 
more of a hindrance than a help. The young person (minor) who is willing to 
accept equal treatment under the law (of minority) should be entitled to make 
his feelings known publicly, without fear of reprisal. 
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LegiMation is iieei'cd with regard to the law's overprotectiveness of the 
holder in due course. There are cases of unfair labor practices, discriiiiiiiatroii in 
public accommodations, landlords failing to keep property in repair, insurance 
companies dropping policyhokleis for little or no apparent reason, and many 
other unjust practices being perpetrated upon a helpless public. 

The teacher of business law and his students should be very much a part of 
righting the wrongs of society that come within the purview of this academic 
discipline. Students should be praised, not punished, for demonstrating against 
vmtair business practices. The class, or a committee of concerned students, 
should make a habit of writing letters to elected representatives. Scorn for local 
inequities should be revealed through letters to the editor of the community's 
newspapers. Students should be further encouraged to campaign actively for 
political candidates who support their point of view. Students of business law 
might put themselves at the disposal of the Better Business Bureau to take 
surveys on consun^er attitudes. No one should be forced into these activities, and 
an individual's feelings, for or against any issue, must be respected. 

A word of caution: none of the preceding is meant to excuse irrespon- 
sibility on the part of the teacher. The student, lacking the experience of his 
teacher, is often prone to act on emotion rather than reason. An important 
concept to be learned in business law is the concept of individual rights and 
responsibilities. Students have the right to demonstrate ~ peaceably. They have 
the right to distribute literature-without slander. It is their right to support 
candidates of their choice— but not to criminally violate laws duly legislated by 
candidates not of their choice. The democratic process can survive only so long 
as people are interested enough to exercise their rights while being aware of their 
responsibility to revere the rights of others. 



Programming. Programmed Instruction is especially adaptable to the 
teaching of business law. Linear programs can be used for teaching terminology 
and basic legal concepts. The application of these concepts can be practiced 
through the device of branching programming. As the application of law is 
through legal cases, this is the form the branching program might best take. The 
solution to each case would be selected from multiple choice. The student would 
be instructed to turn to a page in the program especially designed for his 
particular answer. Correct answers would be rewarded, while incorrect answers 
would explain the error made and return the user to the case for a second try. 

An illustration of the use of the branching program follows: 
Case Problem 

While in his minority, Young made a cash purchase of a stereo from Hart's 
Appliance. Six months after reaching his majority, Young sues to have the 
contract avoided. Hart insists that the contract stand. Decision for whom? 
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A. Answer: Decision for Young. 

Reason: Contracts made during minority are voidable. 
(Turn to page 2 1 ) 

B. Answer: Decision fur Young. 

Reason: Contracts made during minority are void; that is, without 
legal effect. 

(Turn to page 17) 

C. Answer: Decision for Hart. 

Reason: Young waited an unreasonable length of time after reach- 
ing majority before making his decision to have the 
contract set aside. 

(Turn to page 26) 

D. Answer: Decision for Hart. 

Reason: A stereo is a necessary, and contracts made by minors for 
necessaries are binding. 

(Turn to page 14) 

Tile correct answer to this problem is "C." When the student selecting this 
answer turns to page 26, he will be immediately and positively reinforced 
(rewarded) for his selection of tlie correct answer. Page 26 would also include, as 
a review, an explanation as to why answer "C" is correct. In this case, the 
student might be reminded that if the law allowed avoidance at'ter an 
unreasonable J^,;?3jh of time, it could work an undue hardship on the merchant 
caused by the inability to resell the used merchandise. After reading the review 
material, the student is instructed to turn to the page which presents the next 
case. 

A student who selects answer "B'' would be referred to page 17. Page 17 
would notify him immediately that his answer is incorrect. An explanation 
might include a brief discussion on the difference between the void and voidable 
contract. At the conclusion of the explanation, the student would be given 
instructions to return to the page on which the problem app(:ared and make 
another try at its solution. Notice that the student cannot prog;ess through the 
program unless he selects the correct answer to each case. It should also be 
noticed that the student is placed in a situation where he is able to learn from his 
mistakes. 

Because of the manner in which a user of the program advances, this type 
of program is often referred to as a "scrambled book'"*: the learner does not 
work through the program following a sequential order of pages, but 
^'scrambles'' through the program dependent upon his selection of answers. As 
with any program, the scrambled book can be easily computerized, thereby 
increasing student motivation by the uniqueness of the medium and an 
interdisciplinary approach. 
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The teaching module. What a student must learn in a particular course 
should be for the teacher to decide. How the student learns should be for him to 
decide. The teacher's job should be to develop a store oF learning resources 
applicable to the different units (modules) to be learned in business law. The 
resources might include progiammed materials, textbooks and other literature, 
films, filmslrips, audio and video tapes, and the teacher himself. 

With the exception of the unit on contracts having to be taught first, the 
sequence of the presentation of the different units of study in business law is not 
critical. A good plan would be to iiave the class members study the unit on 
contracts together, after which each student would be free to select the unit of 
study he chooses to pursue next. Study guides would be prepared for each unit. 
These study guides would tell the student the objectives, in behavioral terms, of 
the particular unit he is about to study. For each behavioral objective, the 
student would be given direction as to all of the resources available for 
accomplishing tiiat objective. The student would work individually and at his 
own speed. When he feels competent enough in the subject matter, he will take 
the unit test. Upon satisfactory completion of the test, the student may move on 
to another unit of liis choice. 

Under this system the teacher's time is spent in working individually with 
students to solve problems that may arise. The teacher is also constantly seeking 
out new materials to add to his file of resources. The study guides are being 
revised continually. Another chore of the teacher is to examine and improve the 
evaluative devices being used to measure the degree to which students are 
achieving the objectives. 

It is being found in those school districts using an approach based upon 
individualized instruction that learning is maximized and the need for 
disciplining students is minimized. In short, the teacher can spend his time 
improving the learning environment rather than trying to create such an 
environment. 

TESTING AND EVALUATION 

One should take special note that the heading of this section is testing jnJ 
evaluation. The problem with many teaching-learning situations is that testing is 
merely testing and has little to do with individual evaluation. To evaluate a 
student is to judge how well he has been able to meet the objectives of a course, 
and hopefully, suggest ways for improvement. Often, little thought is given to 
the relationship between the test and the objectives to be accomplished. There is 
little reason for a teacher of business law not to have adequate objectives stated 
in behavioral terms nor to want tbr sound items to be used in the testing of 
those objectives. 

Learning in business law can be broken down into two facets. First, the 
student must learn legal principles. Second, the student must be able to apply 
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these legal principles to the solution of legal problems. Testing in business law 
should give consideration to these two areas of learning. 

The testing of a student's knowledge of legal principles can best be done 
through objective-type questions. These objective questions include selection 
(multiple-choice, true-false, or yes-no) or completion (fill-in) questions. Tiie 
reason for using this type of question is that it can give a great deal of coverage 
in a short period of time. A good sampling of the information to be learned in 
any chapter of a business law text can be gotten from a series of 15 to 20 
objective-type questions. Too, the use of the objective question serves well for 
the administration of short, frequent quizzes. 

In order to test the student's ability to apply the legal principles he has 
learned, he must be given an opportunity to solve legal case problems. Case 
problems for testing can be gotten from textbook publishers, extracted from 
adjudicated cases, or simply made up by the teacher. The important thing is that 
the student is made to decide the case and to supply the legal principle 
supporting his decision. The amount of subject matter that can be covered 
througli the use of the case problem test is limited because of the time required 
to solve each individual case. For this reason, case problems might best be 
limited to unit test.s, with a part of the test including objective-type questions. 
The case problems would be used to test knowledge of the most important 
principles studied in the unit. 

The construction, administration, and grading of the test should not be the 
termination of the learning process. As mentioned earlier, the test should be 
used as the tool for discovering student weaknesses. Every question on a test 
should be there for the purpose of measuring how well any student was able to 
meet the objectives of the course. For each question, the teacher's key to the 
test should include available resources to which the student missing the question 
might be directed so that his error can be corrected. Why bother with objectives 
unless the ultimate objective is to see that the course objectives are met? 

Upon grading a student's paper, the teacher should prepare an item 
analysis of each incorrect answer. The student should then be supplied with a 
study guide directing him to materials to be used in correcting his miscon- 
ceptions. After the student has restudied the material, he should be retested in 
those areas where improvement is needed. If the student scores well in the retest, 
he should be graded accordingly. If he does not score well, the process should be 
repeated. Eventually, all students should reach the level of attainment required 
of them for satisfactory completion of the course. Under a conventional grading 
system, this means that most students will be earning "A's" and "B's". Should it 
be any other way? 

Because of limited space, this section has dealt with evaluation only as it 
relates to a testing, program. In practice, other evaluative criteria could, and 
should, be used. Additional instruments for student evaluation miglit include 
term papers, performance in debates, oral reports, community involvement 
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activities, class performance, anecdotal records, and otliers. The important tiling 
to remember is that the device being used must be capable ot* measurement. 

THE FUTURE 

The study of business law should take on increasingly greater importance 
in the future. The rationale for this statement is rooted in the current extent of 
government involvement in consumer and business affairs and the implication 
for even greater involvement. 

Massive technological growth and sophisticated marketing methods have 
made it imperative for all levels of government to see to it that the consumer 
interest is protected. It is difficult to conceive just what the future will bring. It 
can, however, be expected that new and improved products and mercliandising 
techniques will make many existing means of production and recordkeeping 
virtually obsolete. An awareness of one's legal rights and responsibilities in this 
new economy will be critical. Witness, for example, the apparent demise of the 
use of cash, with the concomitant responsibility of creditors to keep accurate 
records and the importance of the consumer's right to examine tiiose records. 

The rapidity with which new legislation is being passed makes it an 
absolute must for the business law teacher lo stay abreast of the field. 
Precedent-setting cases are being adjudicated almost daily, especially in the area 
of warranty and product liability. The validity of the class-action suit is still 
being disputed in many states, but the existence of such a legal device might 
have implications for every single student in the business law class. 

Because there is so much to be learned initially and because new 
knowledge is being added in volumes, it has become necessary for the business 
law teacher to assume the role of the specialist. It is not enough that, incidental 
to the social business teaching certificate, the teacher is qualified to teach 
business law. Certification for teaching business law should be awarded by 
special endorsement. In addition to a two- or three-credit methods course, the 
teacher of business law should also have at least 18 credit hours of content 
courses. These 18 hours migl\t include courses in: 

Legal Reasoning 
The Law and Society 
Contracts 
Conimercial Paper 
Sales 

Uniform Commercial Code (in addition to other courses covered by the 
Code) 

Property (real and personal) 

Tenant/Landlord 

How To Find the Law. 
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As the trend toward individualized instruction continues, the business law 
teacher should become as much the resource person as the teacher. Much of his 
job should be in locating recent developments and making the information 
available to his students. It is for this reason that a course in how to tnid the law 
is suggested for the business law teacher. 

A final thought. An idea gaining a great deal of popularity in the legal 
profession is the preparation of paralegal aides. These aides are trained in the law 
and in legal research. Their job is to assist the lawyer with the legwork necessary 
for the preparation of a case. For the most part, this training is now gotten in a 
few special schools designed for the sole purpose of preparing paralegal aides. At 
this time, a small number of community colleges are considering the adoption of 
such a piogram. There is no reason why the comprehensive high school could 
not be used to introduce this type of work to its students. Just as the secretarial 
student is acquainted with legal secretarial work, so should the business law 
student become familiar with the work and requirements of the paralegal aide, 

hi summary it might be said that law is not a moving force within our 
society, it is the moving force. Respect for the principles of law and a knowledge 
of one's rights and responsibilities under the law can be developed through 
dynamic and enthusiastic teaching of the subject. Above all, the business law 
teacher should not be afraid to try the untried. A teacher's greatest failure is his 
failure to stride. 
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Wlieii business principles and management is offered at tlie secondary scliool 
level, it is sonielinies taiiglit al grade I i, but most frequently at grade 12. In 
most schools the course is designed as a comprehensive body of subject matter 
which integrates the content of all the other general business subjects. It includes 
those aspects of business opportunities, management principles, operational 
principles, and financial principles that are essential in both small and large 
business organizations. 

Originally the course was taught as a purely vocational subject for those 
who w ^re interested in employment in family-owned or other small businesses 
after graduation from high school. In recent years, however, the objectives of the 
course have been broadened to include general educational values and 
prevocational aims as well. 

During recent decades, labor-management relations have had a significant 
impact on the American economic scene, and every American who is employed 
is affected directly or indirectly by events that occur in the business world. As a 
result, business principles and management is now considered to have personal- 
use values. It is now also taken as a preparatory course by college-bound 
students who plan to major in business administration. The course provides a 
general knowledge of ihe field of management and prepares the learner to select 
a field of specialization more intelligently. 

The business principles and management course in the secondary schools 
today, therefore, has value for the following groups of learners: (1) prospective 
proprietors of small business organizations, (2) those wlio are exploring the 
possibility of a career in the managerial occupations, and (3) every prospective 

WiifuerO. Maedke received a BJ<d. degree from Wisconsin State University, Whitewater, and 
Af.A. and Ph.D. de^ecK from Northwestern University. His teachin}^ experience has been at 
both the secondary and university levcl.K. He currently teaches at The University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 
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employee in the American labor force. The following topics bro:idly summarize 
the content of the course as it has been taught in recent years: how business is 
organized, owned, and managed: government regulation of business; proprietary 
problems of the small bu.siness owner: and career opportunities in the managerial 
occupations. 

WHY METHODOLOGY CHANGES ARE NEEDED 

Business management must play a far greater, and more diverse, role in 
American society today than ever before. It must assume the systematic role of 
communication center, decision center, and change agent, in these capacities, 
management derives it.s power more from competent performance than from 
legal rights. Concomitant with its economic functions, management has a social 
role which establishes responsibilities to facilitate human progress. Management 
must seek to cultivate social values, to develop each person to his maximum 
potential, and to encourage cooperative systems that permit optimum free 
choice and rational means for value determination. 

Recent technological and social changes in America and throughout the 
world are rapidly accelerating the responsibilities of management personnel in 
business organizations. These new and varied responsibilities necessitate educa- 
tional changes in content and methodology in the preparation of future 
managers and owners of American business organizations. 

Technological development:^. The electronic computer has had a significant 
impact on the management of American business. Most large organizations have 
their own installations, and small businesses have computer service bureaus 
available to process data on a contract basis. Among the resultant changes 
affecting management are an increase in the amount of information available for 
decision making: improved methods of data storage, transmission, and retrieval; 
and ever faster communication devices and methods. 

Social developments. Prodded by government requirements, community 
pressures, consumer dissatisfaction, and image considerations, the business 
community is becoming more involved with social problems. Management has 
become increasingly concerned with employment of thd hard-core unemployed, 
black economic development, environment and pollution, union altitudes 
toward minorities, supervisory training for handling social problems, vocational- 
technical education for school dropouts, and educational innovations. 

Ciirricidar changes. The content of the business principles and manage- 
ment course in the secondary school has been greatly affected by recent social 
and technological developments. The moral responsibility of business to aid in 
the solution of contemporary social problems has become an important segment 
of the course content. The utilization of management information and the 
development of management iaforniation systems also need coverage in depth. 

Even more revolutionary than the changes needed in course content are 
the changes needed in methodology. The business community must become the 
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business principles and inanugenient elassitioni. The teacher must become a 
'"remover of roadblocks" instead of a 'MIspenser of knowledge/' The textbook 
of the past nuisi become a reference tool, and it should be used us a guide 
instead of a crutch. The objecnves of the course must he kept Hexible so that 
maxiinuni provision can be made for individuall/.ed learnnig. The subject matter 
content must have relevancy and value for the learner because most learners 
sense the meaningful and censor the irrelevant. 



Student unrest and dissatisfaction at the secondary school level has been 
frequently attributed to ( 1 ) irrelevant subject matter. (2) lack of learner 
involvement in cour.se planning, and (3) insutTicient contact between the teacher 
and the learner. These are problems that can be solved rather easily, but the 
solutions call for a break with tradition in planning course content and methods 
of instrucliiMi. 

Relevant suh/ect matter. Meaningful learning assignments should be based 
upon the needs, interests, and abilities ot' the learners. Alternative assignments 
sliould be provided, and each individual should be permitted to select thuse 
wliich are compatible to his learning objectives. Class discussions which 
incorporate textbook materiaL but which emphasize current developments in 
the business world, tend to make subject matter both interesting and relevant to 
the learner. Opportunity for the learner to ask questions must be provided, and 
he should be encouraged to use his own experiences as a basis for participation 
in group discussions. 

Leanitr involvement in planning. Learners can become involved in course 
planning through the utilization of a classroom suggestion box similar to that 
used in many business organizations. After the class has been exposed to an 
introductory unit, the members should be urged to make suggestions for 
improvement of classroom teaching-learning procedures and shifts in emphasis 
regarding subject matter coverage. The suggestions which recur frequently 
should be put into effect as soon as practicable. This type of learner involvement 
in course planning enables the learner to evaluate his own ideas as they are 
implemented. Some suggestions may prove to be a disappointment to members 
of the group when they are put into effect, but more often there will be 
increased learner interest in the course because of the contributor's involvement 
in planning and organization. 

The use of organized committees and small discussion groups results in 
vastly increased opportunities tor student involvement in planning the learning 
activities. Every committee member participates in investigating and data- 
gathering activities, organizing and analyzing activities, and reporting activities. 
Oral presentation of conmiittee findings may be in the nature of skits, debates, 
panel discussions, or some other form, limited only by the imagination of the 
members of the group or committee. 
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Teacher-learner contact. Three types oi biisiiiess compel encies wliich are 
of extremely high vahie to management personnel in their work are (I) commu- 
nication. (2) problem analysis, and (3) human relations. The development of 
such competencies requires a great deal of contact between the teacher and the 
learner. 

Comttiiinicatkm. Some written communication should be required 
througiiout all business courses. To assign a written project which will result in 
either a last-minute rush lo meet a deadline or a hurried job, however, is a 
questionable procedure. Therefore, some scheduling of written work throughout 
the course is desirable. A worthwhile assignment should involve logical thinking, 
clear and organized expression of that thinking, empathy, and proper punctu- 
ation, grammar, and spelling. The elTort should consist of a first draft, revision 
of the initial effort, and a final draft. 

When written communication is required, topics should be carefully 
selected. Role-playing is suggested to make the effort as realistic as possible. 
Cases will provide excellent problem material for written assignments. The 
nature of the as.signnient .should be specific so that analytical thinking is 
required. Probable readers should be identified because empathy in writing is not 
possible if the writer does not have a definite reader or group of readers in mind. 

Evaluation of written communication in business subjects is perhaps best 
accomplished by separate grades on content and mechanics of writing. The 
mechanics can sometimes be bad enough to destroy meaning; if so, the learner 
should be so informed. It is desirable that more than one person be involved in 
the evaluation process. Class members can benefit from reading critically the 
composition of other learners. At least once during the semester the learner 
should be required to rewrite a paper completed a month or two earlier. 

Problem analysis. Few problems in business concern a single, simple issue. 
In fact, by the time a business problem becomes apparent, it usually represents a 
rather complex collection of factors. Business operates in the midst of rapidly 
changing scenes in a highly competitive world. Thus the process of problem 
analysis cannot always follow the methodical methods of a scientist. Many 
decisions must be made before all of the facts are available. Although it may 
take 30 years to develop the ability to make sound business judgments, some 
introduction to this particular competence is possible in an academic 
atmosphere. 

How do people learn to di.s.sect a complex problem, find the key issue 
involved, and determine the ''best'' solution? The case method of teaching seems 
to offer the best potential for the maximum learning achievement. The learner 
who works with a business case works, to some extent, with a small segment of a 
real-life problem. The facts given in a case problem may be inadequate and 
incomplete, but unless the case has been weakened to demonstrate a single 
textbook point, the learner goes through some of the mental processes of 
business an^ilysi.s. 
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Teaching by ilie case method calls for skills not identical with those 
utili/.ed in the lecture or recitation metho^.^.s of instruction. Class participation is 
a necessity. Tiie learner must develop an ability to assign priorities to problems. 
There is not often one single answer as to the course of action to be 
recommended. The instructor must encourage the learner to identify alternate 
possible sohitions. This calls for the quality of mental llexibility, a basic 
competence that should be developed in secondary school courses in business 
principles and management. 

Unman relations. Perhaps the greatest problem area of business manage- 
ment is human relations. It is considered by many people today to be the single 
most important area of business competence. Authoritarian management is 
rapidly disappearing from the business scene. All management personnel who 
work with other people must possess some competence in human relations. 

Human relations competence, like problem analysis, is an area in which the 
learning proce.ss must be continual. It is a competence that can always be more 
fully developed. The portion of human islations competence which can be 
taught in business principles and management at the secondary school level is, of 
course, limited. It is most important, however, to develop human relations 
competence in the actual process oneaming for use. It is thus an introduction to 
aspects of the business world that will be of help in later learning from 
experience. Although the topic should be covered in depth in a special unit, 
human relations should be a subject of comment and demonstration throughout 
every unit covered in business principles and management. 



PRELIMINARY PLANNING AND COURSE ORGANIZATION 

It is highly desirable to preplan (before course instruction begins) the 
business principles and management course on the basis of the amount of time 
available for instruction. In some schools the course is taught for a full school 
year, but it is more frequently taught as a one-semester course. Although the 
amount of time available will determine the depth of coverage of each of the 
units to be tauglU, it appears logical that the following units should receive some 
emphasis in the course: (l)the American business and economic system, 
(2) types and methods of business organization, (3) production management, 
(4) marketing operations and management, (5) purchasing operations and 
management, (6) financial operations and management, (7) information systems 
and records management, (8) personnel management and human relations, 
(9) government taxation and regulation of business, (10) other management 
problems (physical facilities, office operations, shipping and transportation 
problems, and research and development), (11) social responsibilities of business, 
and (12) planning a career in business. The amount of time allocated to each 
unit will depend upon such factors as: (l)the enthusiasm and ability of the 
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teacher; (2) the needs, interests, and abilities of the learners; and (3) the 
educational materials, physical facilities, and community resources available tor 
teaching-learning purposes. 

After the general course objectives and content have been determined and 
time allocations have been made for each unit to be covered, the instructor 
should determine the most appropriate materials to use for each unit to be 
covered and the teaching methodology that will result in achievement of the 
objectives set forth for each unit. Numerous free and inexpensive materials are 
available from many sources (business and government) which will supplement 
and update a chosen textbook or replace a textbook completely if the content 
of the unit(s) is inadequate to meet the objectives. All such materials should be 
gathered prior to planning the instruction for any of the units to be taught. The 
materials to be u.sed for each unit and the objectives set forth for eacii unit 
should serve as the basis for choosing the appropriate teaching methods. In order 
to stinuilate and maintain interest in the course, the instructor should vary the 
methodology as much as possible. Perhaps films are more appropriate for some 
units than for others. Perhaps some units lend themselves better to committee 
research and oral reports (individual or group) than do other units. Perhaps 
speakers can contribute more to some units than to others. Field trips, of course, 
are of more value when they take place at a time when they best correlate with 
the unit being studied by the learners. Consequently, it is desirable to determine 
prior to the first day of course instruction those teaching-learning methods most 
appropriate for each of the units to be covered. The utilization of a variety of 
teaching methods that result from such planning will lead to more learner 
interest and greater learner achievement than if there is less variety in the 
methods used and overuse of what may otherwise be excellent teaching 
techniques. 

THE UNIT PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

The business principles and management course at the secondary level can 
be successfully taught by using the unit plan of instruction. In order to obtain 
maximum learning results throughout the course, the various units should be 
completely preplanned before beginning to teach each particular unit. The unit 
lesson plan should encompass the objectives of the unit, a unit pretest, individual 
and group projects, unit bulletin board materials and plans, a bibliography of 
supplenientary sources of information, an annotated bibliography of audiovisual 
aids, daily lesson plans, and evaluation instruments. 

Unit objectives. Each unit objective should be stated in terms of 
performance goals. In order to measure the degree of attainment of expected 
learning outcomes, each objective must identify some type of human behavior in 
words which have specific meanings. ''To^.know,'' ''to understand," and "to 
appreciate'' are vague and indefinite. To most people they are completely 
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meaningless. Words which are open to fewer interpretations are ''to write/' ''to 
construct/* ''to compare," "to contrast/' and "to solve/* Meaningful statements 
of behavioral objectives, thus constructed, provide the instructor with appro- 
priate planning guides and a proper sen.se of direction. 

Statements of objectives should include all intcfided learning outcomes, 
whether they are related to subject matter content or not, When this has been 
accomplished, the instructor will have a sound basis for selecting the learning 
experiences to include in a unit. Only after the instructor has carefully prepared 
objectives that can be measured in terms of performance goals can he prepare 
appropriate and adequate evaluation instruments by which to measure the 
learning that has taken place. 

The unit pretest. At the beginning of a unit, it is an excellent procedure 
tor the instructor to determine the extent of the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
or the attitudes, understandings, and concepts possessed by each learner in the 
class concerning the topic to be studied. This is extremely important if the 
instructor is to provide for individual differences in accordance with the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the learners, Much of the criticism of business subjects 
has been that the content is too elementary and that the subject matter lacks 
clialleng^\ Good pretests, properly used, can help to alleviate this problem. 
Pretests may be oral or written; they may be informational or attitudinal. 

The oral pretest may be a discussion that will give the teacher an idea of 
the general class ability or knowledge pertaining to the unit. It may be a game 
(vocabulary bee) or it may be a simulated real-life skit (unrehearsed sociodrama) 
involving a business management situation. 

The written pretest, which is perhaps far more often used than the oral 
pretest, has the advantage of giving the teacher more information about every 
learner in the class. Information pretests may include basic and relevant factual 
information and knowledge in either objective or subjective test form. Since the 
test must be checked immediately if it is to serve its intended purpose, objective 
type items are perhaps preferable. The learners should be informed that the 
pretest will not be used for grading purposes. The results of the pretest may be 
used by the instructor to plan class activities, to motivate class discussion, or to 
determine learning progress. If the pretest is to be used to measure learning 
achievement, it may be incorporated (wholly or partly) in a test administered at 
the end of the unit. The written pretest mny also be used at the conclusion of 
the unit tor self-evaluation by the learner. 

Attitude inventories, when used as pretests, can often serve as motivation 
devices to stimulate discussion of issues in the classroom. If the learner is asked 
to '*agree'' or "disagree" with a number of controversial issues pertaining to 
business management, he is ot^ten eager to defend his thinking if it is challenged 
by others witli opposing viewpoints. Instructors who \Ash to use tir? pretest for 
this purpose should tally the responses to the various items immediately after 
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the pretest has been taken by asking for a show of hands to indicate agreement 
and disagreement with each item. Time may not permit discussion of all items 
where there is disagreemer c if not. only those items where substantial 
disagreement exists may be discussed. \Vlien the attitude inventory technique is 
used in a business principles and management course for discussion purposes, the 
instructor can usually be assured that the learners will be exposed to the 
thinking on both sides of most controversial issues. The instructor need not, and 
should not. attempt to come up with "the riglit answer"' when controversial 
issues are involved: it is his obligation to be sure that all points of view have been 
expressed. 

Individual and committee projects. Educators have long accepted the 

principle of provision for individual differences in education, but there has been 

failure to provide adequate and proper instruction for the average learner as well 

as tor the gifted learner and the slov\ learner. The secondary school business 

principles and management instructor is likely to tlnd a wide range in the needs. 

interests, and abilities of the learners in his classroom. 

v' - 
Although there is a need for some common daily assignments tor all 

members of the business principles and management class, each learner should be 

given some opportunity to choose from a list of alternative assignments the one 

which is best suited to his needs, interests, and abilities and in accordance with 

his career objectives. Such indivr iual projects might involve a small research 

project in the business community, an oral report to the class, an interview with 

a business or government official, an observation, a demonstration, or any one of 

a number of other activities which are deemed suitable by the tearner and the 

instructor. There is the advantage of more permanent learning resulting from 

such realistic assignments because they bring together otherwise unrelated 

factual information into one ''doing'"* activity. Research studies in education 

have shown that ''doing" activities result in more permanent learning than other 

types of learning activities. 

All learners must realize the importance of working together as members 
of a group. This- is especially important in business management activities 
because each business organization produces in direct ratio to the combined 
efforts of its employees working toward the same goal. If the business principles 
and management instructor can motivate each learner to contribute properly to 
a small group, the committee can be an effective teaching tool. The instructor 
should plan carefully a number of alternative group assignments from which 
each learner can choose one in accordance with his interests. Committee 
membership should be kept small in order that each learner has sufficient 
responsibility. Then, too, shy learners are more willing to take part in the 
committee's work. In order that committees may achieve the results and benefits 
whfch should accrue from that type of assignment, the projects should be broad 
enough in scope to encompass the major portion of the unit being studied. The 
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committee assignment thus brings togclher, in a way cJiftcient from the 
individual project, otherwise imrelated tactual information into a "doing** 
activity. 

Bulletin boards. It is important thai up-to-date in forma lion be used in ihc 
business principles and management course. Current news items and pictures 
help to make the course realistic, hi addition, business organizations and 
government agencies publish pamphlets, advertisements, and brochures which 
contain current information, charts, graphs, diagrams, illustrations, and samples. 

The tlrst step in the planning of ^an appropriate unit bulletin board is the 
determination of the desired learning outcomes to be derived from the display. 
The types of materials most appropriate for achieving the desired learning 
ouicomes should then be specified, and a theme or topic for the display should 
be selected. Student assistance should be utilized in gathering appropriate 
materials. The entire class could be assigned that responsibility for the entire 
course, but it is usually true that the responsibility of all becomes the 
responsibility of none. Therefore, it is perhaps preferable to have a bulletin 
board committee composed of from three to five members for each unit. 

Each student should understand that he is responsible for evaluating the 
appropriateness of the materials he collects. He may be instructed to 
(a) underline significant stat.^ments in the mat^erials he collects or (b) submit 
wiih the maierial a concise statement of its significance. The instructor and the 
committee should then evaluate the materials submitted and select those that are 
most appropriate. A student committee should be responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the materials to be displayed on the bulletin board. 

The materials displayed on a unit bulletin board should be studied or 
discussed in connection with the regular classroom activities. The teacher may 
weave the bulletin board materials into the classroom discussion at the 
appropriate time(s). or students n'lay be responsible for giving brief reports to 
the class on the significance of the items they contributed. 

Resource bibliography. If the instructor is to make use of die countless 
materials available in the field of business organization and management, he 
must be an avid reader of a variety of current periodicals and newspapers. The 
Wall Street Journal. U.S. News & World Report, Business Week, Nation^s 
Business, and Fortune should be among the publications read regularly. The 
instructor must be on the lookout for new books, pamphlets, and monographs 
on a variety 0} business management topics. 

In order that current materials can be used efficiently, the business 
principles and management instructor should construct a separate resource 
bibliography for each unit covered in the course. Sources should be listed under 
appropriate classifications such as books, magazine articles, free and inexpensive 
materials, newspaper clippings, and similar suitable headings. If these steps are 
taken, the instructor will have available a handy reference list of supplementary 
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materials for eacli uiiil in the course. Newspaper clippings siiuiiid be attached to 
S':" by 1 1" siieets of paper and tiled in folders appropriately labeled. 

AuJiin'isnal aids. Niniierous Ulnis. Hhnslrips. transparencies, and other 
visual aids concerning busificss orgatii/ation and business inanagenient are 
available from producers, distributors, and publishers ot educational materials. It 
is a time-saving and elTicieiit practice for the instructor to construct and 
maintain a separate audiovisual aids bibliography for each unit taught in business 
principles and management. If the information is available, a brief description of 
the contents (40-bO words) should be included with each audiovisual aid listed. 
The complete address of the source from which the material can be obtained 
should alst) be included with the description. 

Daily IcssiHi plans. Although it is not desirable to make detailed daily 
lessiMi plans, some preplanning for each day's lesson should be done in advance 
of tlu: first day's lesson for each unit. This is nece.ssary if a sufficient amount of 
time is to be provided for the various topics to be covered in eacli unit. 

.Specific behavioral objectives for each class period should be identified. 
These ohjeclives should be based upon the objectives set forth in the unit lesson 
plan previously described. The specific procedures or activities to be used each 
day should be identified in logical order for classroom presentation. The amount 
of time that each activity will consume should be estimated. Every effort should 
be made to vary the activities as much as possible from day to day throughout 
the unit as well as within eacli class period in .irder to reduce the possibility of 
boredom and restlessness on the part of those learners with short attentiun 
spans. Hach daily lesson plan should include either a specitlc assignment for the 
next class period or a reminder of assignments previously made, such as 
individual projects or coniniiltee work. 

Evaluation procedures. Achievement in business principles and manage- 
ment must be measured in various ways in order to get a reasonably accurate 
picture of the degree of achievement. Just as in the selection of teaching 
methods and techniques, the instructor should choase those evaluative devices 
tliat are appropriate to him, to his studeius. and to the situation. Foundational 
learnings can be evaluated through written tests to measure recall of facts and 
informatii)n and understanding of vocabulary, bvaluation of understandings and 
appreciations may be achieved through written tests, observation of the learners 
at work, written or oral reports, and class discussion. Evaluation of attitudes is 
the most difficult type of evaluation because changes in behavior usually occur 
over a longer period of time than the length of any course. It is difficult to 
determine whether these changes occur as a result of the study of the unit, from 
outside intluences, or both. Changes in attitudes can be measured by 
administering an attitude inventory twice -at the beginning of the course and 
again upon its termination. The teacher must u.se his best judgment in deciding 
the value to be placed on this pha.se of the evaluation, 
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THE MANAGEMENT SIMULATION i AN OF INSTRUCTION 

The nianageineiit sinuilaiion plan of instruction is becoming increasingly 
popular in teaching business principles and manngenicnt in seconcJnry sciiools. 
Ihiough participation in business management simulation activities, the learner 
experiences many aspects of management which he would not experience by 
simply reading a textbook. Moi;t of the course's simulaiioa plans are pvit into 
operation upon completion of the introductory unit. 

Sole-proprietorship organization siinul'ition. After a brief discussion of the 
kinds of businesses that are frequently operated as sole-proprietorships, each 
learner in the class can be instructed to plan the organization of a small business 
of his choice. Among the problems to be solved and the decisions to be made by 
each learner are the following: (I) personal qualifications and knowledge needed 
for success in the operation of the business; (2) location and layout of the 
facilities and equipment needs; (3) capital needed for tlnancing the business and 
the possible sources of that capital; (4) marketing of the goods or services to be 
provided; (5) setting up and maintaining fmancial records of tlie organization: 
(6) taxation, legal, and insurance problems; (7) credit extension and collection 
problems; (8) personnel requirements and personnel policies: (9) advertising, 
selling, and public relations problems; (10) other organization and management 
problems peculiar to the particular business being organized. The class should be 
encouraged to use their business principles and management textbook and other 
appropriate sources as references. 

After each member of the class has completed the organization of his 
sole-proprietorship, he should present his plan to the class. The class can then 
identify factors which may have been overlooked, and the organization plan 
should be subjectively evaluated by the group. This is an appropriate time to 
invite to the class the owner of a local business to discuss problems encountered 
by the learners in the completion of their business organization project and to 
answer questions which were motivated by the project. 

Partnership organization simulation. Following a discussion of the partner- 
ship torni of business organization, the class members can be instructed to 
simulate the organization of partnerships. Partnerships may be formed by 
mergers of the previously organized sole-proprietorships. !t is preferable to have 
only two or three class members working together iii the organization of each 
partnership. Each learner has a greater opportunity to share more fully in every 
step involved in the partnership organization process than if larger groups are 
working together. A great deal of freedoiii should be permitted the class 
members in deciding wiio their partner(s) will be. The project should commence 
after the class has had suftlcient discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of p-artnerships, the kinds of bv\s\nesses sv\iled lo the purlnership form of 
organization, the obligations of the partners, and the partnership agreement. 

Consideration should be given to the same laclors identified in the 
sole-proprietorship organization plan when the learners organize their partner- 
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ships. In addition to those factors, special attention must be given to the writing 
of the articles of copartncrsliip. and of course, a name should be selected for the 
partnership. The textbook should again be used as a reference when information 
is needed. After each partnership organization plan has been completed, the 
"partners'* should present it to the class for analysis and evaluation. The special 
problems encountered in the dissolution of partnerships must not be overlooked; 
the procedures involved in terminating each of the ^'partnerships'' should be 
outlined by the "partners" to conclude the study of partnership organization. 

Corporation organization and management simulation. A number of 
alternatives exist for simulating corporations in business principles and manage- 
ment classes in the secondary schools, if the class is large enough, it may be 
desirable to organize two corporations- one selling an article such as school 
stationery, school pennants, or candy: the other selling a service such as 
car-washi;ig. book-covering, or duplicating. If it appears preferable to organize 
only one corporation, perhaps the business might be engaged in the selling of 
more than one product or service. This v/ould make it possible tbr one division 
of the corporation to compete with another division in making the largest 
amount of profits tor the organization. In still other classes, it may be wise to 
organize only one corporation to sell only one product or service. Where only 
one corporation and only one product or service are involved, however, the 
motivating factor of competition is eliminated. 

Among ilie problems to be .solved and tlie activities to be included in a 
corporation organization and management simulation project are the following: 
(1 ) determination of the life of the corporation; (2) determination of the 
amount of capital needed to begin the business and the number and value of the 
shares of stock to be sold to raise the capital (the value should be kept 
nominal-from 10 cents to 25 cents per share so that everyone in the class can 
participate); (3) decision about whether the corporation should be "publicly 
owned** by selling shares to the entire student body and faculty; (4) application 
for a charter and the writing of the Certificate of Incorporation; (5) duplicatioh 
of stock certificates and seiling of the stock (provision should be made for resale 
of stock from one student to another at any price the market will allow); 
(6) recording the selling and transfers of stock: (7) election of a board of 
directors: (8) establishment of the internal organization (this might involve 
departments or functions as administration, finance, personnel, production, 
distribution, sales, advertising, purchasing, accounting, office services, and public 
relations); (9) establishment of a communication system for informing stock- 
holders through bulletins and periodical financial statements; (10) declaration of 
a dividend-~or informing the stockholders of the reason for not declaring a 
dividend; and (11) repurchase of stock at book value to dissolve the business. 

The corporation organization and management simulation project can be 
used as the principal instructional method throughout the remainder of the 
course once the plan is put into operation. No textbook is actually needed; 
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however, a variety of appropriate reference materials should be made available in 
the classroom. If a textbook is chosen for the course, it should serve only as a 
reference book for the learners to consult whenever questions need to be 
answered, problems need to be solved, or decisions need to be made. 

Perhaps it is not feasible to attempt to simulate corporate mergers and 
consolidations, holding companies, the various types of cooperatives, and mutual 
companies in a secondary school business principles and management course in 
addition to the project outlined above. However, all such projects are 
possibiUties in lieu of the more common plan described. Each of those plans of 
organization should receive adequate coverage through individual or committee 
projects and class discussion. 

The Junior Achievement plan. Some business principles and management 
instructors may prefer to follow tlie Junior Achievement plan established by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Each company thai is organized under this plan 
is composed of from 1 5 to 20 members between the ages of 1 5 and 2 1 who meet 
for approximately two hours weekly to conduct their business operations. The 
group decides what kind of business they want to engage in, organize the 
company, elect officers, and sell stock. They manufacture a product and sell it, 
pay rent for their work space, pay wages to those who spend their time working 
for the company, pay dividends to the shareholders, and liquidate the business at 
the end of the school year. Other activities conducted by the organization 
include publication of newspapers and magazines, operation of model agencies, 
conducting polls and surveys, and making market analyses. Each Junior 
Achievement company is sponsored locally by some industrial or commercial 
tlrm. The primary objective is to teach the participants througli experience liow 
businesses are operated. 

The stock market investment project. Simulating an investment in the 
stock market is an individualized long-term project which has tremendous 
motivation value for most learners enrolled in a business principles and 
management course. It is desirable that this project be instituted very early in 
the course and be continued as long as possible because an adequate 
understanding of the impact of social, economic, technological, and political 
events on individual businesses and industrial groups cannot be acquired in one 
or two months of study. Perhaps the best '^textbook" to be used for a project of 
this kind is the Wall Street Journal. 

Each member of the class should begin the project with the selection of his 
investment portfolio. It is recommended that about five stocks be chosen from 
those listed on an organized stock exchange-preferably the New York Stock 
Exchange. Each learner should be instructed to determine the number of shares 
of each stock he can purchase, based upon a total investment of $1,000, The 
daily New York Stock Exchange price quotations in the Wall Street Journal are 
an excellent source for the learner to consult when he makes his portfolio 
selections and records the prices at which he is "buying'^ his stocks. When he has 
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made liis selections, he slunilcJ record the following information: (I jdie date of 
"purcliase** and tlie closing price for eacli stock for that date: (2) tlie amount 
invested in eacli of the five stocks: (3) tlie total amount invested; (4) the 
business activities and financial status of each of the companies chosen (among 
tlie common sources for this type of information are Standard and Poor's stock 
guide, stock brokerage firm research analysis sheets, and company annual 
reports): and (5) the reason(s) for selecting each of the five stocks (which should 
be reviewed when the project is over, because the learner will be able to see the 
progress he has made in acquiring knowledge and understanding of the operation 
of business in the American economy. 

Dnring the length of the assigned project, each learner should engage in the 
following activities: ( 1 ) chart the variations in the prices of each of the five 
stocks weekly, using the closing prices of each stock on the same day of the 
week as tor the date of the purchase; (2) collect newspaper and magazine article 
clippings of news items affecting each stock and mount them on SW by 11" 
paper, after dating each clipping and underlining the most significant statement 
in the clipping: (3) make a weekly analysis of price fiuctuations of each stock. 
Newspaper clippings should serve as the source of information for tliese analyses. 
The 10 most active stocks on the New York Stock Exchange are identified daily 
in the Wall Street Journal. The Abreast of the Market" column in the Wall 
Street Journal contains commentary by security analysis regarding the reasons 
for the heavy trading in the most active stocks. 

Upon termination of the stock market investment project, the learner 
should summarize his investment experiences. The summary should include the 
following: (l)a statement including the number of shares purchased, the 
purchase price of each stock, the amount of the original investment in each 
stock, the total original investment, the selling price of each stock, the amount 
of money received tVom the sale of each stock, and the total amount for all 
stocks sold: (2) a determination of the percent of gain or loss for each stock as 
well as for the total investment; and (3) a brief analytical summary of the results 
of the investment. This summary should contain a self-evaluation of the 
knowledge and understanding acquired from the project. 

METHODOLOGY TO MEET PROBABLE FUTURE CHANGES 

As sociological and technological changes continue to accelerate, manage- 
ment problems of business organizations will continue to become more complex. 
If the business principles and management course at the secondary school level is 
to meet the future needs of those who enroll in the course, emphasis must be 
placed on subject matter relevancy, learner involvement, multimedia instruc- 
tional aids, group interaction, group cooperation, conceptual learning, self- 
evaluation, and performance goals. 

As more freedom to select subjects is given to secondary school learners, 
there should be more freedom of choice in selecting learning activities within the 
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business principles and nianagenient course. Tliis calls for cooperative planning 
of the learning activities by the teacher and the learner. More emphasis can be 
placed on small business management for the learner who is planning to 
terminate his formal education (at least temporarily) upon graduation from high 
school. Likewise, more emphasis on corporate business orguuization and 
management can be provided for college-bound learners. 

Methods of instruction. The trend toward tlexible and modular scheduling 
in secondary schools will permit more Oexibility in planning learning activities. 
As more opportunity and freedom to plan are made available to teachers and 
learners, some of the likely trends in secondary school business principles and 
management courses are the following: (1) small business management intern- 
ship programs will be provided for the more capable learners in localities where 
they are feasible: (2) the model business organization classroom plan of 
instruction will be provided for persons with average or above-average learning 
abilities where management internship programs are not feasible (job rotation 
plans will include sales management, advertising management, finance manage- 
ment, production management, records management, etc.); (3) intensive business 
management laboratories will be provided for lower-ability learners where 
adequate emphasis is placed upon remedial work in the fundamental educational 
processes as they apply to situations in business management (much emphasis 
will be placed upon human relations, problem analysis, and communication; 
(4) cooperative education systems of instruction will be developed which will be 
based upon team teaching by businessmen and business teachers; (5) computer- 
assisted instruction will be provided in the school environment as well as in the 
business community: (6) business organization and management model instruc- 
tional packets will be developed for the management simulation plan of 
instruction (these instructional packets will include management systems simula- 
tion, management job simulation, management task simulation, and layout and 
work tlow simulation); (7) business management seminars will be provided in 
which discussions will be led by businessmen, and emphasis will be placed on 
cooperative problem solving and decision making within the discussion groups. 

Instructor preparation. The business principles and management course 
instructor of the future will need a broad subject matter background in the field 
of economics and business administration and adequate preparation in the areas 
of behavioral science, educational psychology, and general business teaching 
methodology. One or more courses in each of the following areas should be 
included in the instructor's program of preparation to teach the business 
principles and management course: ( I ) economics; (2) business organization; 
(3) management prmciples, (4) business communication: (5) computer technol- 
ogy- (6) business law; (7) accounting; (8) business fmance; (9) marketing and 
consumer behavior: (10) personnel management and human relations; (1 1 ) busi- 
ness, industrial, and social psychology; (12) economic geography and ecological 
science; and ( 13) general business instructional methods. 
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Economics 

EILEEN GENTRY 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

The impetus for new methods, strategies, and tecliniques in economic education 
comes from an awareness of prevailing conditions and attitudes in the high 
school as well as the need for economic education. Students in our schools today 
are not turned on by education. They have not been sold on education as a value 
in and of itself. Today's higJi sciiool students appear, for the most part, not to be 
really involved in their educational experience. Education for these students is 
not an integral part of their lives and activities, but rather an experience that is 
forced on them by the "establishment" and which they apparently endure. The 
high school is merely a "marking timx" period. Educators must realize how 
necessary it is to overcome student apathy and develop in the students a real 
desire to learn so that motivation is internal rather than external. 

Business educators are more aware than ever that it is also imperative to 
develop a citizenry that is economically literate: one that can perform 
intelligently and effectively as consumers, producers, and voters. The relation- 
ship that exists between economic literacy and democracy, political understand- 
ing, and individual goals has been apparent for many years. In addition to 
business educators, the American Economic Association and eminent economists 
such as Ben W. Lewis and George J. Stigler havt added their efforts to promote 
more and better economic education in the public schools. Recently established 
institutions such as the Social Science Education Consortium and ERIC 
(Education Resources Information Center) Clearingliouse for Social Science 
Education are helping to analyze, synthesize, and implement new ideas and 
approaches. The efforts of professional people in business education and 
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ecoiioniics have laid the foundation for clianges tliat liavc taken place in teacliing 
economics. These ciuinges iiave occurred on three fronts: in underlying 
philosophy, in the approacii to obj.ectwes. and in the use of niethod^s. strategies, 
and techniques. " ' - 



The social science offerings in public schools show a trend away from 
history and geography as the typical or most commonly included to economics, 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology. In addition, all subject areas are 
involved in a more interdisciplinary approach both with regard to methods and 
concepts. A greater cooperation exists between disciplines that at one time 
competed with one anotlier. For instance, the new publications by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education reveal cooperation between social studies, 
bu.siness, and home economics in developing guides for teaching personal 
economics in each of these subject areas. ^ 

Educators in economic education, as in other disciplines, are moving away 
from the teacher-centered educational activity to the student-centered activity, 
The teacher-directed lecture-discussion format is no longer considered the most 
effective or desirable strategy for developing economic understanding. Active 
participation and experimentation on the part of the student is considered 
essential to the learning process. This thrust entails a change in the role of the 
teacher from a disseminator of information to a director of activities that lead 
the students to inquire, analyze, and discover the desired concepts and 
principles. Within this frame of reference, facts are only incidental; it is more 
important to know how to use facts and the various forms of analysis to perceive 
relationships, to proceed from this to an understanding of concepts, and 
eventually to make decisions about economic issues. Of course, no analysis can 
be made, understanding developed, or decisions formed without a knowledge 
base founded upon relevant, useful, and accurate facts. 

Along witli this commitment to promoting student involvement and to 
developing in the students an inquiring mind is a commitment to developing in 
the students a concern for values and an awareness of the role that values have in 
tlie economic system. Today's educator must be more willing to discuss all 
aspects of controversial issues, thereby providing an opportunity for students to 
perceive the underlying values. In addition, educators must be willing to let 
students develop their own value systems rather than impose an already 
previously developed system. This entails a greater faith than is usually evident 
in the American economic system as well as in the students to develop a value 
system that is compatible with this economic system. 

^Teachhifi Personal Econotnics in the Business Cuiriculunu Teaehing Personal Economies 
in the Social Studies Curriculum. Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics 
Curriculuni. Now York: Joint Council tin I£cf)nf)mic Education, 1971, 
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A curollary to the student-centered experience is tiie provision of a 
procedure whereby tiie students evahiate their own efforts. An example of the 
use of this technique is the PiibHc issue Series of the Harvard Social Studies 
Project.'^ Students judge discussions on two levels: one in terms of the issues, 
and the second in terms of quaHty of discussion. They judge the issues as moral 
or value issues, issues of deilnitiim, issues of fact and explanation, legal issues, 
and frame of relerence issues. Discussion is also judged as being persuasion- 
winning, feeling-unloading, or problem-solving. Other factors which the students 
consider are sensitivity, clearness of the statement of issue, continuity, and 
relevance. 



The changing philosophy has resulted in corresponding changes in the 
substance and nature of the objectives for teaching economics. The importance 
of well-tJen/}ed objectives is rccmphasized, und the content, uctivltles, and 
evakialion of perfornumce are seen as directly relating to and growing out of the 
objectives. 

Substance of objectives. The new approach lo teaching economics 
generally includes four major course objectives; ( I ) acquisition of inquiry skills, 
(2) acquisition of knowledge. (3) recognition of values, and (4) development of 
desirable attitudes, including act|uisition of inquiry skills as a desirable result of 
an educational experience is indicative of a realization that such an experience 
should help students develop a method of using rational thought in looking at 
problems and issues rather than using unsupported opinion or pure emotion. 
Through an inquiry approach, students learn a procedure whereby they can 
make decisions about economic issues that are justifiable and consistent with 
generalizations that can be made about our economic system. The study of 
economics should pnwide students with the opportunity to develop the ability 
to allocate available resources to the solution of personal, social, and economic 
problems. As a result, the students acquire skills for becoming more effective in 
producing, procuring, and consuming goods and services. Development of 
inciuiry skills should enable the students to use analytical concepts to ask 
analytical questions about economic data. Some rather specific inquiry 
objectives for a given course might be to develop competency in reading, 
economic barometers and discussing the likely consequences or results, or to-' 
know the sources of useful and reliable economic data, or to be able to analyze- 
narrative and photographic essays, or to use charts, graphs, and conceptual 
model.s. 

The emphasis on the acquisition of desirable inquiry skills does not' 
preclude the need for acquiring certain kinds of knowledge. The teacher still 



^Sanders, Norris M., and Tiinck. Marlin L. ""A Critical Appraisal ofl'wenty-Six National 
S(»cial Studies Pri>jects.** Social Education 34: 439; April 1970. 
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needs to idenlilV the facts and concepts about which the students should l)e 
knowledgeable. Knowledge ol)jec lives, however, are precisely stated; no longer 
acceptable are vague statements sucli as "students shall understand and 
appreciate our ccontmiic system/' The statement of t)bjectives is such that both 
teachers and students can easily determine the end-result of a particular activity 
or lesson. For cxaiiiple: 

The students - 

Shall know the purpose of economic systems and the basic econoim'c 
principles ot' each system. 

Shall know that values and value systems have a great deal of influence 
on the economic system. 

Shall know the major types of economic systems. 
Shall know the main features of an economic system. 

The concern fur values that is an integral part of the new philosophy is 
incorporated into the objectives of economic education. These value objectives 
do not stipulate specific values that the students must acquire or adhere to, but 
rather state that alter a given educational activity the students should be able to 
identify, describe, or explain the implicit as well as explicit values in a set of 
conditions and to discuss how these may apply to other situations. Hopefully, 
they will be able to relate these values to their own circumstances. 

The fourth major substantive objective regarding attitudes is made with 
the full realization that attitudes cannot be easily changed and that there is 
really no special method or procedure that can be used to teach attitudes; 
however, the assumption prevails that certain kinds of attitude changes are 
desirable. The kinds of attitudes that are legitimate ctmcerns in economic 
education are derived in part from the emphasis on inquiry skills and in part on a 
belief in their intrinsic educational value. Illustrative of such attitude objectives 
are the desire to develop in students a willingness to use data as a* source of 
questions, a willingness to consider a vaiiety ol* points of view, and a willingness 
to make decbions based upon proof. Probably a more difficult attitude objective 
to achieve is the development in the students of a desire to learn and to continue 
to learn. 

Nature of objectives. Two trends are evident relative to the nature of 
objectives. One is tlie belief tlial students should be informed about the 
objectives and purposes of the course as well as each day's les.son. In other 
words, if students know why a particular course is offered or a particular lesson 
is being taught and wliat is expected of them in performance, they will not only 
be more willing to learn but they will also learn more. The second trend is that 
evaluation of a course or a lesson must be made in the h'glu of stated objectives. 
Until recently most objectives were stated in such a manner that the procedure 
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or device for cviilualing atlainnicnt of the objective wiis diniciilt if not 
impossible to tornuilate. 

Todiiy. then, the aware teaclier tells the students the purpose of the 
lessons and states the ohjectives in perlurinance or hehavioral terms. For 
example, if the rule of profits is the concept under consitleration. llie students 
may be told that the lesson is intended to help them understand tlie ditYcrcncc 
between wages and profits. The perlorniunce objective could be stated as 
tbllows: 

Without assistance, the student will describe the difference between wages 
iun} profits as a rclurn lo ihc factors of production and explain the 
difference as it affects risk taking. 

Or. in e,\te!uling the discussion to labor and labor unions, the purpose given to 
the students could be that the lesson will help to develop an understanding of 
the labor union's role in determining how national income is distributed among 
the various factors of production. The performance objective could be stated as 
follows: 

Without assistance, the student will explain how labor unions affect the 
distribution of income. 

Or. in the area of fiscal policy and economic stability, where the purpose is to 
help develop an understanding of how government taxes and expenditures can 
be used tti affect economic activity, the performance objective can be stated a,s 
follows: 

Without assistance, the student, given examples of automatic stabilizers, 
will explain how each would serve as a stimulus during a period of 
rccessio n. 

Using these kinds of performance objectives makes it relatively easy to develop a 
device for measuring how well the objectives have been met, therefore revealing 
the degree and the kind of skills and knowledges which have been acquired- In 
fact, the evaluation techniques or test items that could be used arc almost 
self-evident. 

CHANGES IN METHODS, STRATEGIES, AND TECHNIQUES 

The chnnges in the nature and substance of objectives along with the 
philosophical changes which have taken place lead to the willingness of teachers 
to move in the direction of developing newer methods, strategies, and techniques 
to implement the changes. Economics, as well as other disciplines, appears to be 
-using a wide range of methods that have been publicized over the last decade or 
two. These include programmed instruction, wider use of visual aids, the 
multimedia or individualized-instruction approacli^ and other student-centered 
activities. There are, however, some rather interesting happenings which appear 
to be most dominant and perhaps hold the greatest promise for the future. 
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The inqtiiryldisccivcfy appmach. I'lnphasis in thi? inquiry/discovery 
approacli is more on llic technique used to acijuire knowledge than on the 
kno\v'ledi»c itself. The inquiry approach has been detlned as a strategy to set up 
and test liypotiieses, Ihiderlyitig lliis apprviach is llie belief lliat acquisition of 
kfiowledge and changes in vahies and attitudes are a function of inquiring into 
various issues. Tlie only lectures given are likely tu be mini-lectures, The 
dominant technique is that ul* questions that force a student to go beyond the 
instructional material used. These questions are intended to encourage thinking 
and analysis of the circumstances presented through charts, cases, readings, 
t(\iotations. pictures, tapes, graphs, or other media, Teachers constantly proniote 
a questioning attitude and stress relationsliip of ideas. Students learn to relate 
concepts developed in each situation to the concepts previously developed as 
well as to some main themes such as scarcity and the How of goods and money. 
The inquiry skills may have to be taught before they are used and then refined as 
studetUs go tlirough the learning process or these skills are taught ecmcurrently. 

The following steps (which are clearly related to tiie scientific method) are 
generally accepted as necessary to developing inc]uiry skills: 

1. Rccogni/.ing the problem from data presented 

2, I'ormulating a hypothesis (askii ^ analytical questions before stating a 
hypothesis) 

.V Recogni/.nig logical implications of iiypothesis 

4. Clathering data (deciding on what data is needed to test hypothesis, 

selecting or rejecting sources on basis of relevance to hypothesis) 
^. Analyzing, evaluating, and interpreting data 

6. Hvaluatiag hypothesis in light of the data, modifying hypothesis if 
necessary (rejecting logical implications not supported by data, and 
restating the hypothesis) 

7. Stating a generali/ation. 

An illustration of the application of the inc[uiry approach is a presentation 
through transparency of a conceptual model of the concept of scarcity. The 
model diagrams the relationship of wants and resources and the problems an 
ecomonic system needs tti solve. After viewing the model, cjuestions such as the 
iblluwing form tlie basis for discussion; 

What do tho quotations ''guns or butter'' and ''beat their swordi: into 
plowshares'' refer to? 

Why not ''guns ^///t/ butter," or "swords tf/zj plowshares"? 
What are the imnlications of choice and scarcity? 
What does an economist mean by scarcity? 

What evidence from your personal experience can you offer that scarcity is 
i\ universal probfem? 

In a variation of this, Meno Levonstein sees teaching economics on the 
secondary school level as prtwiding tlie opportunity for progressive discovery of 
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the unfolding si rue lure of economics.^ Since economics is viewed by Dr. 
Levonsiein as a system of concepts and integral patterns of reasoning by which 
the concepts are derived and interrelated, he feels that economics can best be 
learned by retracing the already well-reasoned paths from concept to concept 
until the Siruciure of the discipline rise^ in the students' minds. Students are 
encouraged to reason out ihe nature of each concept and the linkage among 
concepts in a continuous process of inquiry into the nature of economics. The 
activities wluc!i can be used are many and varied. They range from classifying 
types of markets as evidenced in the yellow pages of the telephone directoiy, 
figuring pri^e indices, and converting current GNP into constant GNP, to setting 
up priority lists for fictitious economies and sliort research projects on the use of. 
factors of production in local industry. 

Conflict analysis/ adversarv approach. Conflict analysis is quite similar to 
tiie inquiry approach: the divergent feature of conflict analysis is inquiry into 
controversial issues. Econ 12, a project developed by Suzanne W. Helburn and 
John C, Sperling is probably one of tlie best examples of the use of conflict 
analysis.'' The course is organized around a conceptual structure of economics 
and uses abstract models of economic process (See Figure 1 for illustration of 
model) and methods of analysis and evaluation. 




Students start by building theories or models about the operation of (he 
economy. These theories can be abstractions, but the students are expected to 
use them througli deductive analysis to explain or predict behavior in a real 
situation. More importantly, they do not memorize someone else's abstractions, 
but they do the abstracting themselves and then use and test their own 
abstractions. From the model building and theorizing, students go on to identify 
issues involved in questions and ideologies and synthesize their theoretical and 
factual knowledge into a defensible position on a controversial issue. 



^Ibid., p. 418. 

^Helburn. Suzanne Wieirins. and Sperln:^:, Ji>hn. "Econ 12 Project. San Jose: San Jose 
State Cofleiie, Kcononiic Education Center. (tJnpuhltshed) 
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In analyzing the controversial issues, a systems approach to economic 
organization is utilized. The intent is to help students perceive not only tiie 
whole economic system but also be knowledgeable about it in terms of its many 
segments that contribute to the functioning of tiie economy in an orderly 
fashion. Througli the process, students should be able to discover and prove the 
significance of economic principles and economic reasoning. Hopefully, the 
ability to classify points of dispute and to classiiy subissues of fact, definition, 
interpretation, predi^iion, and values will lead to a discussion of values as well as 
to decision making. 

Games and simulations. Games and simulations are not new to education, 
but perhaps they have been used by those teaching economics somewhat later 
than in other disciplines. They are, however, an important new thrust in 
economic education and have cauglU the imagination and interest of educators 
for a variety of reasons. Simulations or games can be described as a strategy 
which uses structured role-playing to develop understanding of economic 
principles. Basically each game is a simplified version or model of a real life 
situation. 

Games are another medium for providing opportunity for students to 
analyze problems, consider alternatives, experiment, and observe consequences. 
To this extent, their use is similar in intent to that of the inquiry and contlict 
analyses approaches. Game-playing forces the students to be active since they 
must make decisions. In this sense, they influence their environment, and this 
favorably affects their attitude toward learning. Slow learners participate 
actively in games because they see some results and gain confidence in their 
ability as they improve their scores. Game-playing makes seekers of knowledge 
rather than passive observers out of students, and the competitive atmosphere is 
a stimulant and motivation to study and learn. 

Many people today assume games and simulations must involve the use of 
computers; however, this is not true. A great many games are available for 
educational use that are not computer based, and it is this type of game which 
will be discussed here. Such noncomputer games can be classified as "paper and 
penciF' games or "box gaines." Paper and pencil games come in a format similar 
to workbooks (content and activities, however, are much different), and box 
games are in a format similar to the po^uXviX Monopoly. 

PAPER AND PENCIL GAMES. ''Economic Decision Games" is illustrative 
of the paper and pencil game approach.^ The areas covered by this particular 
game are The Market, The Firm, Collective Bargaining, The Community, 
Scarcity and Allocation, Banking, The National Economy, and International 
Trade. The game instructions include sample games and fact sheets that provide 
the game data, worksheets for recording quantitative decisions in pencil, and 
depending on the game segment, graphs, tables, and charts. To play the game, 

^Hausch, Erwin. Economic Decision Games. Chicugo: Science Research Associates, 
1968. 
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the instructor divides the class iiuo teams that compete with one another for the 
most favorable position in the market or economy. In the game segment. The 
National Economy, the teams act as business advisory councils. They compete 
with one another in :in effort to remain in the favorable position which separates 
excessive investment from inadequate investment, A point-scoring system 
measures success. The teams start off with the same points, and points are 
subtracted whenever profits are less than they would be if operating at optimum 
and also when national income retlects other than optimum investment. The tact 
sheets guide the teams by showing annual consumer expenditures for consumer 
and luxury goods ai all possible values of the preceding year's income, A 
producer goods figure is derived from purchases in the tlrst two areas and 
purchases from firm.s within its own group. Fact sheets also contain tables 
sliov/ing* profits for each level of sales at every possible capacity, and a graph is 
used to determine the incomp necessary each year for full employment. 
Succeeding periods' production, capacity, and income are a result of the 
previous periods' investment decisions. In this game series, the teacher is also 
provided with background material and suggestions for concluding discussions. 

Another paper and pencil game is FLIP (Family Life Income Patterns),^ In 
this game the students take roles as family members engaged in financial 
planning and management. The objective is to budget accurately, to purchase, to 
use credit, and to invest wisely. The purpose of the game is to introduce 
participants to a diverse set of family expenditure problems, requiring their 
management and interpretation; to engage participants in planned economic 
decisions involving purchases, credit management, and payment scheduling: and 
to encourage participants to manage complex budgeting factors that may 
confront families and which in part determine family satisfaction, 

BOX GAMES- The box game analyzed and used as illustrative of such 
games for educational purposes was dmsiifyicrP The format of the game is a 
simulated marketplace in which goods are offered for sale and credit is 
obtainable. Players make decisions faced in life by persons on a limited income. 
In the game, as in life, a wise decision is more rewarding than an unwise one and 
increases the chances of winning. Players are given money to buy the various 
products and receive points with each purchase they make. The products vary in 
point value in dilTerent periods of the game. Players may increase scoring 
opportunities by borrowing from loan agencies or buying on credit, but they 
must pay interest charges which are deducted from their score. The decision on 
whether to buy or not and whether to go into debt or not is the essence of the 
game. The winning strategy is one where the player will acquire as many points 
as possible by buying products at their maximum point value while at the same 
time keeping interest charges to a minimum. Students take roles not only as 

^ FLIP {Family Life Income Putten)s}. St. Taul: Instrut- tional Simulation. 1970. 
^Ziiltnian, (Jerald. Consumer. New Y(irk: Western t'ublishing Co.. 1969, 
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cunsumcrs but also as credit agents and salesmen. While playing the gnine, they 
are involved in caiculiiting true interest rales, negotiation of contracts, planning 
purchases, and coping with unexpected events. 

In another box game called h'conomic Systems,^ students take the roles of 
manufacturers, workers, farmers, and mine twners. The object of the game is to 
make profits and maintain a high standard of living. Decisions have to be made 
as to how to make best use of productive potential and how much to buy, sell, 
produce, and consume and at what price. The purpose is to provide a graphic 
illustration of some of the important concepts about the operation of an 
economic system, including the dependence of each part on activities- of other 
parts, the ways in which group demands can cause an individual to modify his 
behavior, as well as how individuals can use their power to see to it that their 
own interests inlluence group demands and collective goals. 

The ifhbusincss setnitiar. The previously discussed approaches show a 
notable lack of u,se of the community. Business' teachers with their contacts, 
however, should be able to design projects which could use an in-business 
seminar. This approach is an ^Stlension of the field trip. However, instead of 
merely visiting the plant, the in-business seminar extends the plant visit to 
include a sit-down session with the ilmrs personnel where the economic and 
management decisions of the firm canVbe explained and discussed. As in any 
business visitation, some backgroutiil study on the part of the students is 
required. They would do some preliminary investigation of the industry in which 
the firm is engaged and the local and national economic conditions atTecting the 
industry; they would then compile a lisf of questions for which they feel the 
seminar session could provide answers. Tbe in-business seminar could be very 
efieclive in developing in students an awareness of the economic factors which 
affect the operation of local firms as well as provide an empirical base for 
proving, disproving, or modifying the economic concepts discussed and studied 
in class. 

Special attention to low achievers. Most of the material examined appears 
to be geared to at least the average-ability student. Some doubt exists as to 
whether or not low achievers will be able to benefit trom these approaches, 
particularly the inquiry and conflict analyses approaches. The use of these 
strategies for low achievers would mean modification of the types of projects 
and the nature of the discussion questions to which the students will apply 
themselves. Modification would also have to be made with regard to the 
performance objectives established for low achievers. Whatever is done, however, 
the fact remains that the low achiever needs to have the same opportunity to 
develop the skills, knowledges, attitudes, and values in the area of economics as 
do other more capable students. It is gratifying to note at least two projects that 
take the low achievers into special consideration. 

^Coleman, James S., ;ind Harris, Rf)bert T. Econoyrtic Systems. New Yf)rk: Western 
Publishing Co., 1969. 
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A COMIC* S TRIP APPROACH, 'The Adveiilurcs of Priniero Dinero," a 
comic snip, is a very inieresting and perhaps the most novel approach so far in 
ihe leacliing of economics.^ Developed by Stephen Jacksiadi, Yukio Haniadu, 
and John Dawson and puhlished hy the Office of Economic Education at tiie 
University of Hawaii, it is intended to he Hexiiile in transmitting basic economic 
concepts, it could be used ior any student, but should be most helpful in 
appealing to the low achiever. The concepts of scarcity, alternative costs, 
resource allocation, economic organization, and the market are covered in a 
comic strip format. At the end of each episode, application questions are listed 
which are designed to expand and deepen the students' understanding of the 
concepts. The questions are to be used in small group sessions as guides to 
discussion rather than as written exercises. The first episode introduces the 
students to economics and the basic concepts of scarcity, alternative costs, and 
resource allocation. Other episodes are concerned with productive resources, the 
economic problem, decision making, profits, and prices. 

WORLD S1*UDIES INQUIRY SERIES. According to the appraisal by 
Norris Sanders and Marlin Tanck in the April 1970 issue o{ Social Education, 
this is a series of readings intended for use with low achievers.^ ^ The material 
starts off with interest-catching vignettes in the form of pictures and essays of 
description of lifelike situations dealing with real people in a dramatic situation. 
The vignettes are followed by a few pages of political, economic, social, and 
historical background. The book is designed for emotional as. well as intellectual 
reaction and deals with controversial issues or values which at times show the 
United States in a less than favorable light. The multiple-choice test for the series 
is quite easy and success oriented. Discussion questions are intended to get 
individual student response. 

PROBLEMS, CAUTIONS, AND NEEDS 

All the previously discussed strategies, approaches, and techniques are 
excellent forms of instruction, but they are not a panacea. They should be used, 
not abused. No one strategy, method, or technique will be totally effective by 
itself. Any of them used every period will become pretty boring. Individual 
differences of not only students but teachers as well must be taken into 
consideration. Some teachers are more effective using one method than another; 
some students learn better througli one method than another; some concepts are 
better taught by one method than another. Just as a business firm producing 
many products endeavors to attain the optimum marketing or product mix, so 
should an educational program providing learning experiences strive for the 
optimum mix of teaching methods, strategies, and techniques. 

^Jack.stadt, Stephen: Hamad u. Yukio; and Dawson, John. The Adventurcx of Prima 
Dinero. Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1970. 

^^Sanders and Tanck, op. c//., p. 438. 
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In addition to tliese general cautions, problems do arise in the use of 
iiniovative methods. Tfiere may be scheduhng problems, lack of desirable 
facilities, or dii'tlculties because of class size. Constraints of class time may cause 
difficulties in handhng the inquiry or conHicl analysis approaches. Different 
amounts of time may be necessary; perhaps schools on modular scheduling can 
more easily adapt class time for effective results. More teacher time may be 
required in learning tu administer the learning experience, and evaluating the 
outcomes. For instance, a considerable amount uf time is needed to compute the 
outcomes of the various games. 

The changes in methods of teaching economics are demanding, but more 
importantly, they are exciting and stimulating. Innovative, creative, imaginative 
teachers arc emerging on tiie educational scene. Education needs this kind of 
people. It needs teachers with an experimental bent of mind, teachers with a 
total commitment to education and to providing the best of ail possible 
educational worlds for the students in their care. Education needs teachers who 
are willing to put out t\xtra time, extra effort, extra energy to devise, test, and 
implement new methods as well as new uses of old methods in order to 
overcome the obstacles to learning. Education needs teachers who thoroughly 
understand the learning process and who have a philosophy of education that 
serves as the foundation for the activities in the classroom which implement the 
learning process. 

Fortunately these kinds of teachers do exist; some of the recent 
developments in economic education bear this out. The efforts of these 
professional people at all educational levels and the efforts of institutions and 
organizations dedicated to the promotion of economic education provide the 
foundation upon which our economic and educational future rests. Eventually 
the public school system will adequately prepare its graduates so that they may 
cope effectively and intelligently witli the economic, political, and social 
problems they will face. ^"^^""^''^X^ 
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Marketing and Distributive Education 

EDWARD T. FERGUSON, JR. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus 

A CLIMATE FOR CHANGE 

Perhaps no factor more tlian tlie mandate given by vocational legislation in 
the sixties has produced a cHmate for change in distributive education. The 
change, starting in the early sixties and moving through the decade, has tended 
to reshape the philosophy, structure, and program of distributive education on 
national, state, and local levels. This restructuring has ultimately caused 
numerous changes and modifications which have been felt at the instructional 
level. 

The vocational legislation of the 1960's directed educators to a concern 
for people. This concern for a variety of ptApulations never before served by 
vocational education forced educators, in turn, to alter many of their basic 
instructional methods and procedures. It i.s' the purpose of this chapter to 
examine the changes in the methodological procedures relating to distributive 
education in relation to the societal and educational environments of the 
seventies. 

A changing conununity setting. Prior to the I960's, the vast majority of 
schools offering an instructional program in distributive education were located 
in what might be classified by today's standards as small communities. These 
communities of one or two high schools were usually centered about a 
downtown shopping urea, with perhaps one or two small shopping centers just 
beginning to emerge on the outer perimeters. It was this type of community 
setting that large numbers of distributive education programs were originally 
organized to serve. However, the rapid population growth of the sixties, together 

kdward T. Ferguson, Jr received 5.5. and MS. degrees from the State University of New 
York at Albany and a Ph.D. degree from Michigan State University, //is teaching experience 
has been at both the secondary and university levels, t/c is currently a research specialist in 
vocational education, The Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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witli tlic drastic population shifts from cities to suburbs, lias resulted in a 
ciianging instructional climate and mode for those who function in today's higii 
school programs of distribution and marketing. 

.•1 ciianging teacher preparation. As the decade of tlie sixties started, a new 
breed of distributive education teacliers was rapidly appearing to fill the 
positions created by population growth and the shift to the suburbs. For the 
most part, these teacliers had been professionally prepared for the tasks they 
were to assume. They were, through their preparation, well grounded in a broad 
genera! and professional education, as well as' having a high level of technical 
competence in the area of distribution and marketing. Their preparation was in 
marked contrast to most of their counterparts of the past who had been skilled 
operationally but whose professional training left much to be desired. The 
recently trained coordinators came to the classroom with a variety of techniques 
and procedures to facilitate their instruction. A broad liberal background, 
coupled with a highly competent technical preparation, has made it possible for 
most to adapt to the clianges now occurring in the instructional and 
environmental setting of today's schools. 

Varying inJividuais from varying etwironments. The past decade has also 
seen a most drastic change occurring in the student found in today's distributive 
education classroom. Much of this has resulted from the change of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 Amendments. Accounting also 
for a good deal of this change in the distributive education student has been 
societal changes unequaled in our history. These societal changes have produced 
a significantly different youth from that which dominated the schools in the 
fifties. 

The era is now rapidly coming to a close when the distributive education 
coordinator can perpetuate, tlirougli student selection practices, a personal set of 
values and expectations of the '"ideal" student for his distributive education 
program. Student selection is now seen in the context of what the program of 
instruction can do for the student. There is no longer room for the view of the 
past which chose to ask the question of what the student could do to enhance 
the distributive education program. 

Students now attracted to the distributive education classroom come from 
broad racial, ethnic, and academic variances. They are no longer young people 
cut from the same mold, as in the past. They are individuals attuned to varying 
sets of values and desires from their educational experiences. Many are finding 
their values in direct confiict with their career expectations. Still others see a 
career in distribution and marketing as a means of the upward mobility never 
before open to them. Some are still at the stage of career exploration. 

The reasons for their choices are many, but it is becoming increasingly 
evident that distributive education is no longer seen by large numbers of 
students as a means of earning money while attending school. The affluence of 
youth in the suburbs has removed this incentive. These students look for and 
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demand much more tlian money for their time, both in tlie classroom and in 
Iheir on-the-job experiences. There are, on the other hand, ever increasing 
numbers of students from inner-city schools who find distributive education 
tiieir means and reason for remaining in school. The growth of distributive 
education programs in the inner city has been astronomical over the past few 
years, This program growth in inner-city schools can be directly related to a 
changed view on the part of retailers, wholesalers, and service industry 
management on the policy of hiring employees from minority groups. 

Distributive education has always been considered strong in "Smalltown 
USA." Its great growth in the fifties took place in America's smaller 
communities from coast to coast. Here, too, a change is beginning to occur. In 
tiie past, a majority of the distributive education students stayed on in their 
hometowns, working full time in the same job they once held as distributive 
education students. Classroom instruction was related to a hometown economy 
and the local environment; mobility was not the order of the day. 

The picture is now rapidly changing; DE classes are larger, and full-time 
employment in close proximity to small communities is increasingly difficult to 
find. This has re.sulted in a more liberated youth looking to the metropolitan 
areas for his career expectations. These factors, coupled with the personal desires 
of many young people, have made it imperative that coordinators in small 
communities relate their instruction to an environment that demands profes- 
sional selling, mass merchandising techniques, and the knowledge of a host of 
higlily specialized technical content. 

Vanning expectations to varying goals. Contributing immensely to the 
changes taking place in the methodology used by the di.stributive education 
coordinator are the divergent expectations and multiple career goals which 
today's distributive education student holds. No longer can we expect students 
to confine their career choices to a small segment of the retailing field. Neither 
can we demand a lasting, total commitment to the field of distribution nor an 
allegiance to those areas of instruction a teacher may prefer. The expectations 
and the goals of today's youth are widely varied. Many are looking to 
distributive education as an initial step to other career aspirations; some feel it is 
far enougli removed from the military-industrial complex so that functioning 
within distribution does not involve a "cop out" to their ideals. Still otiiers see it 
as a means of contributing to a national movement in consumerism. 

It can be said, though, with absolute certainty that a cross-section of 
distributive education students, whether they be in an inner-city school 
classroom, a suburban school classroom, or a high school classroom in a small 
community, will vary drastically from their counterparts of 10 years past and 
will also vary significantly within their given groups. These young people are no 
longer willing to be collectively talked at, administered to, or patronized; they 
feel most strongly that they are individuals, free to seek their own personal goals 
and expectations. 

O 
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In order to be effective, today's teachers and administrators must 
recognize this individuah.sm of high school youth. Gone is the era of blind faith 
in tiie authority of adults. Gone also is the time when choice and emphasis on 
wluit is to be taught in tiie distributive education classroom is left totally to the 
teaclier's discretion. 

CHAIMGIfMG METHODS AND INSTRUCTIONAL TASKS 

Prior to a discussion of methods and instructional tasks related to 
distributive education, it should be emphasized that any discourse on instruc- 
tional modes should contain three basic components: planning, presentation, 
and evaluation. Further, it should be stressed that all instructional practices 
should be based on sound learning theory. 

The art of teaching requires a higlily personalized and unique cluster of 
skills, concepts, and technical knowledge. These requirements are modified or 
altered to a great extent by the teacher's perception of himself as a teacher and 
as a per.son and his perception of his students, including his perceptions of what 
he thinks others feel towards him. They are further affected by the actions of all 
those connected with the educational setting-actions that have been colored by 
the previous experiences of any or all of those involved, whether they be 
teachers, learners, administrators, or parents. 

There has always been great regard for those who foster or try out new 
ideas. Teaching is no exception, althougli sometimes more difficult. Those 
teachers who develop a willingness to try out new techniques and innovations in 
instruction are held in high esteem. While it may not be easy to measure 
differences between effective teaching and ineffective teaching, it can be 
observed; and those who strive to perfect the art are eventually rewarded. 

Successful teachers soon learn to perfect those techniques of instruction 
which they use most frequently. They quickly show -an appreciation for the 
skillful handling of a variety of techniques, procedures, learning materials, and 
activities which can successfully be used in a situation calling for either 
individualized instruction or group instruction. Only when the teacher has 
mastered both of these instructional modes can he become a fully functioning 
personality who is able to motivate students. 

The remaining portion of this chapter will be concerned with those 
instructional practices concerned with planning, presenting, and evaluating in 
teaching and will categorize the basic modes of presentation as either 
individualized instruction or group instruction. Evaluation will be viewed as 
assessing behavioral outcomes and performance goals in relation to the students' 
classroom and on-the-job experiences. 

Planning- the key to change. There is now just beginning to appear in 
many areas of the country an awareness on the part of distributive education 
coordinators of the importance of sharing with the student a riglU and 
.responsibility in determining the learning experiences and critical tasks to be 
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accomplished within the student's occupational choice. It is at this point of 
sharing in the planning responsibility that changes in instructional methods, 
procedures, and the tasks to be accomplished become most evident. As in all 
good teaching, extensive planning is crucial: it becomes the means of 
intelligently mapping the experiences needed to change behavior and to 
accomplish a given task or cluster of tasks. This planning, though, only becomes 
meaningful lo a student when lie has had the opportunity to contribute U) the 
process. 

The above reference to planning should not be confused with the old, tired 
expression of "student-teacher planning," which many college methods courses 
have attempted to outline, nor should it be eonfused witli what many 
distributive education coordinators iiave sought to pass off on their students as 
cooperative planning. This need only be viewed as tnaneiivmng students into 
doing what the teacher coordinator wants to do and will do with or without 
student participation. 

The emerging process referred to is a true student-directed planning~a 
planning done within the broad framework of objectives that the teacher, his 
colleagues, research, and sometimes the student iiave established regarding the 
experiences essential to functioning within a given occupation or cluster of 
tKcupations in distribution and marketing. To say it another way, it is the 
individualization of instruction. 

There is a good deal of confusion regarding the use of this term in its 
global perspective "individualization of instruction is not a metliod, not a 
procedure, not a way of organization. It is a philosophy of teaching which 
responds to the values of the individual and respects the individual as a person. It 
demands tlie teacher recognize a wide range of interests and abilities in his 
students: and it views the teacher as a resource person, one who provides the 
materials, supplements the ideas of students, and provides the situation and the 
atmosphere for learning. The teaching of distributive education can only be 
effective when undertaken in an educational environment where the student and 
the teacher both see their role in perspective. These roles are brought into sharp 
focus when an opportunity is given the learner for true involvenient. The 
involvement can only be insured when tlie learner has had a part in the choices 
of what he is going to learn, with whom he is going to learn it, where he is going 
to learn it, and when he is going to learn it. 

There is a growing belief among many educators that as individuals we do 
not have the right to make a significant decision for another human being. To 
some teachers this may be frightening, for it reduces the image of teacher to 
solely providing the situation and cliniate where each child can learn. This 
changing philosophy does not give license to pull out all the stops, that students 
can do anything they want. \Vliat it says is that the learner has the freedom to 
choose the procedures of learning. In distributive education this can be exciting, 
for it will bring the realities of the real world into the classroom. It also 
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acconiplislics another important factor freedom t)!* choice in learning comple- 
ments the premise of the multiple talents in students or the idea that each 
learner is above average in something. The situation and climate will foster, if 
given tlie opportunity, a broad, rich environn)ent where all students learn 
without being (auf^/it. 

Vli:\VIN(^ A rOTAl. C URRICULUM. Perhaps there is no more important 
factor contributing to the changes appearing in the teaching methods used by 
distributive education personnel than a recent cummilmenl on the part of 
coordinators to view a comprehensive curriculum associated with the distributive 
iK'cupations. This current outlook more than likely stems from the development 
over the past five years of a ta.xonomy of distributive education and distributive 
tK'cupations. This, coupled with the subsequent converting of the USOE 
reporting system from the Standard Industrial Chissitlcation to the new codes 
and titles outlined in Vocational h'ducation and Occitpations\ has produced a 
more global outlook on curriculum associated with distributive education. (For a 
comprehensive treatment of the taxonomy, the reader is directed to Chapter 18 
of the 197(1 National Business Kdueation Assoeiation Yearbook.) 

This broad-based view of curriculum has in turn produced its effects on 
the planning cycle and subsequently on the methodological procedures used in 
the classroom. It has brought about a need for a systems approach to curriculum 
and instruction, that is, an organized plan or procedure which, if and when 
followed, will result in a much improved education for distributive education 
students. 

It should be cautioned that the use of any system of and in itself will not 
produce a better educational program. A systems approach does, though, present 
teachers witii the opportunity and the means to come to grips more exactly with 
what they wish to achieve. It thus outlines a program of how teachers go about 
achieving their goals and how to lay out mechanisms that honestly assess the 
outcomes they desire for themselves and their students. Quite simply, this means 
a systematic plan will foster -exploration of wide assortments of choices and 
alternatives leading to improved courses of action. The puriiiie objective, then, of 
such a system is to promote imaginative and effective decision making iii the 
areas of goal setting, alternatives seeking, and evaluation of results. 

The following schema is presented to show the reader how concurrent 
development of distribution-and-marketing-associated occupational curriculums 
and instructional techniciues can result in a systematic teac.hing-leat.:ing process 
in distributive education. Tyler has identified four fundamental questions to be 
answered when developing any curriculum plan of instruction. They are: 

1. What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 
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4. How can wc determine whether these purposes are being attained?* 

Witliin tliese four questions is tlic basis for viewing a total curriculum in 
distributive education. Question one relates to setting goals, two and three to 
seeking alternative nietlunls and procedures, and four to evaluating desired 
teacher and learner outconiesi 

Tlie long-range concern becomes that of devising a plan which not only 
enables the planner to ask the right questions but also provides him with the 
steps and tools of logical problem solving. Therefore, a systematic approach to 
providing a total curriculum package in distributive education must ultimately 
follow the same course. It must identify the problems, analyze these problems, 
set attainable goals, and then determine strategies for solutions. The system must 
then implement solution strategies and, to complete the cycle, determine the 
effectiveness of these solution strategies. For a detailed explanation of the steps 
and tools used in a total systems approach to education, the reader is directed to 
a series of publications produced by Operation PEP, a statewide project for 
educational planning in California. ^ 

Corrigan, Corrigan, and Kaughman's approach may well serve to illustrate 
a model for the development of an instructional systems approach to a total 
curriculum in distributive education. Prior to embracing such a system, though, 
there is a need to emphasize some considerations basic to the premises on which 
vocational instruction is developed. No matter what the subject matter, the 
prime object of vocational instruction is to enable the student to (I) capably 
perform satisfactorily on the job and (2) be capable of improving his skills and 
knowledge through further practice and study. To achieve this first premise, it is 
necessary to know what the job consists of, what one needs to be able to do to 
perform eacli of the tasks, and how frequently each task is performed.-The 
student must be provided witli an opportunity for practice in performing these 
tasks under conditions as close as possible to the job. To accomplish the second 
premise (improving skills through performance), it is essential that the student 
learn enough about each task to determine whetlier he is doing it correctly. He 
must be able to discriminate between perfect performance and incorrect 
performance. He must be able to evaluate his own performance of each required 
task. Therefore, any strategy for developing effective vocational instruction 
demands performance orientation rather than subject matter orientation. The 
strategy, then, uses the job as the basis for describing what will be taught and in 
what order and to what degree, rather than the haphazard presentation of 
subject matter over a prescribed length of time. 

^ Tyler, Ralph W. Basic Principles of Curriculum and instruction. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Pres.s. 1969. 

^Corrigan. Robert Ei.: Corrigan. Betty 0.;and Kaiighman. Roger A. Tfie Steps and Tools 
of the System Synthesis in Education. U.S. hepartment of HeaUh. Kducatioii, and Welfare, 
Office of Kducation. Wa.shington, O.C.: Government Printing Office. 1067. 
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I'ORMULAriNi; Dl-SlRl-l) OBJl-CTlVl-S TO ATTAIN RliALlSTU^ 
OUTCOML'S. Probably no segment within education has seen a more drastic 
change in the last few years than that of planning through instructional 
objectives. There is also little doubt that this change can be directly traced to 
Robert Mager's popular paperback book: Preparing I nstnictional Ohitrfivt'S. For 
many years educators have discussed the importance of instructional objectives, 
but few id distributive education ever saw tlieir real value. This was more than 
likely due to a lack of understanding as to tlie purpose behind tlie instructional 
objective, The writing of the instructional objective has too often been a source 
of difficulty for all teachers. Esbensen states that the word objective in 
education has generally meant purpose. ''And when educators speak of purpose, 
they almost invariably use words such as understanding, comprehension, and 
appreciation, ... But w^hen left wholly in this form they do not refer to 
anything that is directly observable and, therefore, do not permit us to evaluate 
how well we are doing whatever it is we are trying to do.''^ In the past, 
instructional objectives have not been viewed in relation to performance goals. 
Mager's work subsequently showed that the purpose of an instructional objective 
was to make clear to teachers, students, and other interested persons what it is 
that needs to be taught or what it is that has been taught. 

Mager felt that well-written instructional objectives contain three basic 
elements, each of which 'contributes substantially to the planning sequence. 
They convey to students what they will be able to do when they have mastered 
the objective, outline the conditions under which studeiils will be able to 
accomplish the objective, and make explicit to students the extent to which they 
will be able to accomplish the objective. It has been said that a well-written 
instructional objective specifies under what conditions and (when appropriate) 
to what extent a certain kind of student performance can be expected to take 
place. A firm understanding of Mager's work is essential to any distributive 
educator who seeks to organize his instructional program and develop a 
curriculum in tune with a systems approach. 

In a more recent publication, Mager and Beach have identified three phases 
of course development, each having several steps which have input into the 
system. The phases- preparation, development, and improvement— are tied 
closely to the various steps and parts of a general system for curriculum 
development.^ 

A general description of Mager and Beach's model should provide the 
distributive education teacher with a significant instructional planning tool. First 
to be accomplished is an accurate definition of the problem, that is to say, 
making clear what it is to be achieved and the basic ground rules for 

^Esliensen. Throwald. Performance Ohjeclives. Duluth: Duluth I^ublic Schools, 1966. 
p. 1. 

^Mager. Robert F., and Beach. Kenneth M. Developing Vocalional Instruction. Palo 
Atto: Fearon Publishers, 1967. 
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achievemeiu. By performing such an analysis, insight can be gained into the 
overall mission of the disiributive education program, the program goals, and the 
philosophy of distributive education which will tend to determine the 
requirements and constraints aftecting program and course development. 

The steps of tliC preparation phase are designed to provide an assurance 
that all the information and practice necessary for the learner to perform the job 
are included in she instructional program. These steps provide a systematic 
derivation of course objectives that begin with the job rather than the content. 
To accomplish this, a description is essential in general tenns of what a worker 
actually does when performing on tlie job. Next, job performance must be 
defn^ed in close detail. This can be achieved througli a listing of each of the 
functions to be accomplished on the job together with a description of the steps 
or tasks involved in each function. Lastly, the student population must be 
described in detail. From a description of the student population, course 
prerequisites can be prepared aaid can be adjusted on the basis of task objectives. 
Course objectives can be derived primarily from task analysis information and 
adjusted on the basis of course prerequisites and other constraints such as time 
and facilities. 

The first steps of the preparation phase include performing a methods- 
means an;dysis in order to consider the various instructional strategies, materials, 
and media appropriate for presentation. Here, too, at t!us stage the measuring 
instruments (examinations) with which to measure success are prepared, A 
criterion exam similar to tlnal inspection should also be developed from the 
course objectives and a prerequisite test should be given lo detennine the 
entering skill or starting point of the learner. 

The course development phase begins by outlining the instructional units 
in relation to job tasks so that at the end of eacli unit of instruction the student 
will be able to do something that he could not do before. The next step is !o 
identify the type of perfomiance asstviaied with each of the steps of the task so 
that intelligent decisions may be made regarding the instructional techniques 
most appropriate for the teaching of each task and about selection of 
instructional materials and devices. A sequencing of units can then be analyzed 
to determine maximum student skill and course etHciency. 

With content identified, instnictional procedures and relevant materials 
listed, and an appropriate selection made of the niethod.s-means, lesson planning 
can be completed, and the instruction will be ready for trial. 

The last step, the course improvement phase, involves checking the reliability 
of how well instruction has met the objectives and how well the objectives satisfy 
job performance. If necessary, modifications sliould be nude which will result in 
improved instruction. This cour^ improvement stage also provides for changes 
taking place within the tleld of distribution and marketing, new teaching 
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tecliniques and devices thai become available, and changes occurring in the 
student population. 

One of the first in distributive education to address himself to the topic of 
instructional objectives was Warren G. Meyer, who set forth a structure for 
identifying the components in the statement of an objective. Since Meyer's 
initial work, several disiributive educators have moved ahead in the area of 
performance objectives related to distributive education. 

One of the foremost research endeavors in distributive education has been 
the work of Lucy C. Crawford. Crawford's work, Competency Pattern 
Approacii to Curriculum Construction in Distributive Teacher Education," has 
provided a basic step in curriculum development, that of identifying what should 
be taught in the several areas of distributive education. Although tlie guiding 
purpose of the study was to determine inputs associated with the distributive 
teaclK^r education curriculu[n through a competency approach, its far-reaching 
benefits may well lie in the realm of determining the basis for developing 
performance objectives for all higii scliool and postsecondary distributive 
education programs. Recently too. there has been the work of Ertel, who has 
contributed to a systematic development of curriculum through the devekip- 
ment of a retailing instructional system for distributive education. (A detailed 
description of this study can be found in the \ 970 National Business Education 
Yearbook), 

There can be no doubt that the changes taking place in basic planning for 
curriculum are producing changes in the overall instructional pattern. Systematic 
curriculum planning is producing an enhancement of student achievement and is 
providing greater relevancy to the acts of teaching and learning. The systems 
approach, when apphed to curriculum and instruction, also provides a most 
logical and orderly procedure for investigating the multitudinous problems 
which confront distributive education. The systems approach requires, too, that 
distributive educators be detailed and specific in thoughts and actions. No longer 
can teachers tiperate simply as a learning resource; instead, they must assume the 
role of manager of learning resources. \Vlien this role is assumed, the teacher in 
effect is saying that he is the most appropriate resource available, more 
appropriate at realizing the predefined course objectives than any textbook, 
workbook, program, film, tape, or record available. 

Presentation the path to change. The v'^ocational legislation of 1^)63 made 
possible two modes of instruction in dislri|'iiMive education. Both the coopera- 
tive and project approaches were viewed l^y ihe legislation to be equally capable 
of attaining desired outcomes in distributive 'ucation. It is interesting to note, 
though, that few states have taken full advan. .ge of the expanded legislation and 
organized instructional programs about the prt^ject plan. Wallace, in a survey 
directed to state supervisors of distributive education, found that only a handful 
of twelfth grade, noncooperative distributive education programs were in 
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operation and very few new programs patterned on the project plan were 
anticipated.^ 

It is safe to assume thai for the present, most distributive education 
programs are organized on the cooperative plan. Tliere is also little doubt that 
tiie actions taken by many distributive education state super\'isors, which have 
resulted in a thwarting of the growth of project plan programs, are extremely 
shortsighted. This selt-imposed limitation has been a serious setback to the 
numbers of young people who miglit have been served by distribution and 
marketing. Further, this retardation of growth may also be a deterrent in the 
implementation of many of the more innovative approaches available to teachers 
of distributive education. Many of these approaciies particularly suited to a 
project plan classroom situation can also be used in a cooperative organizational 
structure. 

Even though relatively few programs organized on the project plan are in 
operation, a treatment will be given of those instructional methods and 
procedures that are appropriate for the method. The cooperative plan being well 
established as a philosophy of instruction may prove to be less vulnerable to the 
changers taking place in instructional methods and procedures: it is hoped 
though, thai all instructional methods and procedures discussed will have 
relevance to both the cooperative and project patterns of organization. 

INDIVIDU.AL-ORIENTLD INSTRUCTION. The cooperative plan has at 
its base the premise that classroom instruction must be directly related to the 
student's on>the-job experiences. This point of view is in complete accord with 
the philosophy of individualization of instruction discussed previously. The 
project plan seeks to simulate on-the-job and other pertinent experiences related 
to a learner's career goal so that these experiences may become an integral part 
of the student's classroom instructional program. This instructional plan. too. is 
in congruence with the philosophy of individualization of instruction. 

Perhaps the greatest changes taking place related to tlie instructional 
delivery system in distributive education are thoi;e methods and procedures that 
are closely tied to learner-centered instruction. Overall technological advances in 
education have, for the most part, been clustered about learner-centered or 
individualized instructional activities. This can be most dramatically seen in the 
use of the teaching machine and all of its many variations. Programmed technical 
manuals are now a part o( most distributive education classroom materials, as are 
programmed textbooks in merchandising mathematics and salesmanship. The 
incorrect use of these inaterialsr.tc>>>v,:Vvr. Wy^> often hampered teachers from 
gaining maxinunn benefits. 

It is essential that teachers view individually designed materials as merely 
components of a larger instructional package:?. When this view is taken, several 

^Wallace. Harold K. * I he Bluck-Tiriic Prijjecl I'^aif' inM^istribulive Education.** Tfie 
Emetgififj Content anU Structure of Business h'ducation. Eighth Yearbogk. Washington. 
D.C: National Business Education Association. 1970. Chapter 33, pp. 270-77. 
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approaches to learner-centered activities can then be integrated into a total 
instructional package. To illustrate this point, lei us assume the teacher has 
formulated several desirable behavioral outcomes related to student pertorniance 
associated with ''meeting customer objections to a given product/' and that the 
teacher has given a pretest to determine the prior level of competency held by 
the student. The task now facing the teacher is to determine the optimum path 
by which the student may obtain this goal. 

Four. general approaches might be taken to accomplish this end. The first 
approach is generally referred to as individually diagnosed and prescribed 
instruction. This form requires clearly specified behavioral objectives with 
definite niaterials and methods provided to nieet them. Here such media as 
programmed materials, films, tapes, textbooks, manuals, and a myriad of other 
aids can be employed to "tVee up'' and to disperse specific resources needed for 
the learning situation. The objectives associated with ''meeting customer 
objections" can be thus accomplished in a meaningful and logical manner. 

A second form or approach to individualizing is self-directed instruction. 
Here the teacher works with the student in establishing a particular set of goals 
and objectives, but the choice of niaterials and methods for achieving the goals 
and objectives is largely left to *fhe student himself. The student is, thougli. 
always free to consult the teacher for ideas and sources of information. 

The third form is referred to iis personalized instruction. This approach has 
the learner choose his own objectives; he then follows a-directed program set by 
the teacher who prescribes specialized materials and aids. 

The last form, most successfully used with above-average learners, is 
independent study. Here the learner decides his own objectives and the means to 
attain these objectives. With this form, the pretest is given after a conference 
with the teacher and an agreement on the objectives to be attained. Independent 
study is an attempt to deal as adequately as possible with real individual 
differences and to provide exciting learning experiences for every student, 
regardless of his ability or interests. One of its major elements is that the student 
decides what he is interested in and uses that interest to gain knowledge and to 
exercise his creative and organizational powers. Independent study, if given 
enough weigiit and respect in the distributive education classrooni, should tap 
latent abilities and lead to a greater commitment for many students. 

At the root of each of ihe four forms of individualization or any 
combination of the forms is the individual student contract. The contract is 
merely a modified lesson assignment with a due date agreed upon by learner and 
instructor. It may include the type of material the student will be tested on, the 
criteria lor achieving a desired level of attainment, and the resources needed by 
the student to accomplish the contract. 

Within the past few years, several instructional modes have made it 
possible for the distributive education teacher to pursue an active learner- 
centered classrooni environment. Perhaps more than any other in recent limes. 
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Skinner's work on the teaching machine initiated this revolution in educational 
technology. His work has made programmed instruction a common term in 
education. 

There are now a variety of other instructional methods which have evolved 
since the introduction of the teaching machine that have direct application to a 
learner-centered classroom. Education television, like the teaching machine, has 
made a significant impact on the classroom. The variations of ETV, closed- 
circuit television and tlie portable video-tape player, have moved the media 
within the reacii of many more teaciiers. Media sucii as single-concept loop fihus, 
cassette tapes, and self-threading motion picture projectors have also made it 
possible for the learner to be exposed to many more materials than were 
previously available. 

Contributing also to the changes in instructional modes has been a 
redirection in the thinking of many educators as to the purpose of the school 
library. This can be easily illustrated by the numbers of schools that have 
renamed this area the "learning center" or the "media center." Much of this 
change can be traced to provisions in recent federal legislation providing for the 
purchase of instructional supplies, teaching aids, and equipment. It is not 
uncommon to find a DILEX system computer terminal with printer located 
within a learning or media center. Data gathering and dissemination via a systems 
approach is already a reality and will, in the near future, cause more numerous 
instructional changes at the secondary level. 

The teacher of distributive education is rapidly being faced with a 
multitude of educational technology. This technology, for the most part located 
in the media center, is clustered witiiin tiie individual learning carrels. The carrel, 
containing a complete audiotutorial system, makes use of such hardware as 
closed-circuit televi.sion, video- and audio-tape recorders, loop film projectors, 
slide and filmstrip projectors, and overhead projectors. The methodological 
changes and difficulties in using educational technology are mostly associated 
with integrating the hardware and software with the student's individual needs 
and career goals. The distributive education teacher has had to become a 
materials procurement specialist as well as a specialist performing all tasks 
associated with this type of instruction. 

Many instructional modes used in the learner-centered classroom were 
already used by teachers in a teacher-centered classroom atmosphere. These 
materials, such as technical manuals, reference books, progranuned instructional 
materials, case problems, and textbooks, have always been a part of the 
distributive education classroom delivery system. More recently, though, 
commercial and private publishers have developed a variety of materials in 
distributive education that have complemented the learner-centered classroom 
environment. 

There too arc those learner-centered instructional methods and procedures 
which are designed for use outside the classroom or school environment. The 
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Held observation. Held interview, and field trip, all forms of what might be 
categorized as occupational contacts, best illustrate these modes. Control of eacli 
of these activities can also be effectively accomplished by using the student 
contract. 

There has been a growing emphasis in mos( distributive education classes 
on the area of market research. Creative marketing projects are again prime 
examples of learner-cenlered activities, although not exclusively limited to the 
individual learner. Creative marketing projects can be planned to represent an 
individual, small-group, or joint-class effort to investigate worthwhile and 
significant problems. Probably no more unportant effort has been developed in 
the distributive education classroom in recent years than challenging student 
ability to attack critically a specific problem through the use of the scientific 
method. Using creative marketing projects iias caused distributive education 
teachers to become proficient in several instructional methods and techniques 
that had not before been commonly used in the distributive education 
classroom. Several of these modes will be discussed later in relaticin to 
teaclier-centened activities. 

What has previously been discussed under the heading of individual- 
oriented instruction were those modes of presentation that are student-centered 
in nature. They are what many educators say promote a free social-emotional 
climate in the classroom. By their very nature, these modes illustrate a kind of 
democratic leadership demonstrated by the teacher's instructional pattern. They 
allow the learner a sense of freedom in his choices of direction; yet they add 
supporting tasks, rewards, and goals to reach a given degree of self-fulfillment. 
Individual-oriented or student-centered instruction demands that the teacher 
recognize a wide range of interests and abilities in his students, and it views the 
teacher as the prime resource person, one who provides the materials, 
supplements the ideas of students, and provides the situation and the 
atmospliere for the learning situation. These modes deal with individuality; their 
purpose is to recognize, enhance, and develop individuality. They help 
individuals to grow in individual ways, to become what th'ey miglu become, to 
extend their vision and promise. Their goal is to make unique persons more 
unique. 

(;R0UP-0RIHNTL:D instruction. No one can argue that learning must 
be accomplished in a way that is significant to the learner. It must make a 
difference in the perceptions, the understandings, and in the life of the person. 
This is not always easily accomplished when teacher-centered modes of 
instruction are employed in a group learning situation. Students have for many 
years been exposed to only a limited number of teacher-centered methods and 
procedures. The lecture-discussion method has been overworked to the point 
that great numbers of students are turned off the moment the teacher starts to 
talk. There are, though, those social-interaction methods and techniques that 
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have proved to be effective witli young people in a classroom environment and 
are increasingly being used by larger numbers olvdistributive education teachers. 

These modes of instruction, although for the most part teacher-centered, 
are providing students with a very effective means of establishing attitudes and 
gaining basic knowledge and understandings. The essential factor seems to be 
that even though the teacher's role is autocratic in nature, he is willing to assume 
a varied leadership role, one that takes into consideration each member of the 
group ;)nd allows for the group to move in several directions. It is only when this 
climate exists that members of the group soon fall into a pattern of shedding 
more heat than light on the subject and a true search for knowledge takes place. 

One set of such modes of instructioii now being employed are those 
methods concerned with active problem solving. The use of the case problem, 
role-playing, gaming, bu/./. sessions, and brainstorming are actively effective in 
freeing individuals' thoughts in a nonthreatening and objective maimer. It is 
crucial to point out again that the teacher plays a low-key role and tiiat his 
conunents are in the realm of learner-supportive statements or questions. These 
statements or questions express agreement with the ideas, actions, or opinions of 
the learners and are commending or reassuring in nature. Their dominant intent 
is to praise, encourage, or bolster the learner. 

There are times when the teacher feels it essential to express a ccMiiplete or 
partial disapproval of learner's ideas. It should be recognized, though, that it is 
the teacher's internalized societal values that largely enter into such responses. 
By using the means of reproving, disapproving, and disparaging statements and 
questions, the teacher is by intent saying, "Respect the societal values as 1 see 
them, . . . be admonislied for unacceptable behavior, . . . the criteria for 
successful achievement have not been met or are not acceptable to my 
satisfaction. ..." These actions should be wciglied very carefully before they 
are employed. 

Another set of instructional modes being used effectively in the 
teacher-centered classroom atmosphere are those relying on a variety of forms of 
audioverbal instruction. This is where such old standbys as the lecture, informal 
discu.ssion, dialogue, panel, and debate' arc used: but, again, a new emphasis is 
being placed on these classroon) instructional modes. 

The use of the micro-lecture can be noted as a significant change in 
classroom instructional procedures. There is no doubt that a self-realization has 
taken place among teachers, resultitig in an awareness of the fact that the span of 
attention of students when acting in a passive role is very short. Micro-leciures of 
tlve to seven minutes, well-planned and well-delivered, are producing outstanding 
classroom results. This method, coupled with a longer informal discussion 
whereby the teacher employs predetermined di.scussion techniques, is now giving 
new vitalization to the classroom. The rcalizatitMi is beginning to appear that the 
climate in which the discussion is taking place is of equal importance and in 
direct proportion to the quality of the discussion. Those teachers who employ 
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status-raising language, a tone of voice wliich sliows strong approval or 
acceptance ot" another, are tuulitig increasingly high rewards in tlicir chissrooni 
discussions. What are most strikiiigly absent tVom these discussion sessions are 
those neutral acts or statements that provide no alTeclive message for the learner 
and those statements and actions of the teacher that bring about tension, 
negative eflecis, and antagonism. 

There is also in the discussion an attempt on the part of teachers to lead 
the learner to see the inconsistencies in his values, claims, or definitions, to help 
the learner make descriptive statements which describe events and make claims 
about reality or what should be. Teachers are now seeing the importance of 
repeats, summaries, and focuses in order to lead students through what is 
happening in the discussion and to bring attention to what is happening or going 
to happen. 

One last set of instructional procedures gaining new emphasis in the 
distributive education classroom includes those which might be categorized as 
demonstrations and dramatizations. Both student and teacher demonstrations as 
well as a variety of dramatizations, whether they be group role-playing or social 
dramatization, liave been given new life in the classroom througli use of the 
portable video-tape camera and player. 

There is little doubt that improvement and change are oc ring in every 
phase of the teacher''s presentation skills, Tliese changes are resulting in teachers 
who are capable of and able to demonstrate the art of teaching from the initial 
step of motivating students to that of assessing their effectiveness in reaching 
desired outcomes. The changes occurring in methodology demand a professional 
teacher who is a master of all the functions of learning. 

Evaluation - the proof of change. It has been stated over and over again 
that the basic purpose of evaluation is the improvement of the learning process, 
improving learning by redirecting the learner through \\.^- system so that he may 
attain his goals at a more acceptable or agreed-upon level. At the crux of 
evaluation, then, is the determination of the extent to which the goals and 
objectives of the instruction have been achieved. Evaluation should thus become 
a tool to help the learner become niore effective. It is not meant to be defeating 
in nature; instead it should identify the learning difficulties, so that both teacher 
and learner can take appropriate actions. The overall intent of this chapter has 
been to discuss the teaching-learning process in terms of three basic facets, 
establishing objectives, engaging in goal-related activities or modes of instruction, 
and evaluating the extent to which the goals and objectives have been achieved. 
The following brief treatment of evaluation is an attempt to close the 
instructional system. 

Much ,space has previously been devoted to learner-centered activities. It is 
therefore important that some discussion be given to how the teacher evaluates 
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his work in tliis learning environment. There are three basic means by which the 
teacher can approach evaluation in this type of situation: (I) student 
self-evaluation, how satisiled the learner himself is with what he has done: 
(2) peer group evaluation, perhaps t!ie more .severe test as the demands of the 
group are by far more regulatory than those of others: and (3) teacher 
evaluation, which can take many forms from conipleteiy subjective to entirely 
objective evaluation. There should be no doubt, though, that student self- 
evaluation is the most effective and can be more than adequately accomplished 
through the teacher-student conference. There are several rather etTective ways 
to assure a good student self-evaluation, but tlie essence of any successful 
self-evaluation can be obtained through three .simple questions: (1) Wluit have I 
gained? {2) Where am I in relation to my stated goals? and (3) What do I need 
to do next? When the student and teacher have come to an agreement on 
answers to these questions, then a successful evaluation has been achieved. 

Since grades a.ssume a slightly difl'erent role in a learner-centered classroom 
environment, students are forced to find within themselves the niotivation for 
success in whatever they choose to do. They often need the help of 
others teachers or other persons from a variety of disciplines and backgrounds 
to aid them in accomplishing their goals. The evaluation of these goals and 
objectives con.sequcntly may take a variety of forms and .several points of view 
may serve as a basis of Una! evaluation. If others have had an input into the 
educational process, the teacher must be willing to share in the evaluation 
process. 

Evaluation of teacher-centered activities is beginning to take on a changed 
look. Many teachers are currently viewing evaluation, including marketing 
procedures, in relationship to a sliding scale based on the level of capability and 
past achievement of their studeius. In addition, there is now an appreciation by 
teachers of the view that evaluation is a continuous program. Tliis can be 
demonstrated by the attention that is being focused on a balance between 
testing and nontesting. oral and written, and formal and informal evaluative 
procedures. Distributive education teachers are now more involved in the writing 
and administering of performance tests for their students than tliey have been in 
the past. There can be no doubt that performance testing has greater validity and 
is'iiiore meaningful to the student than the typical written test. The evidence is 
firm that evaluation procedures are changing in the ':lassroom as well as on the 
job. and for the most part, teachers themselves have initiated the change. There 
has come a new awar-^ness that both students and teachers have tended to place 
too much emphasis on the written test wi;h little evidence as to its validity. This 
awareness has caused teachers to look beyond the written test to teacher-student 
conferences, self-evaluations, oral examinations, performance testing, and to any 
other means that can provide the teacher and the learner with an input to an 
assessment of the learning process. 
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SUMMARY 



The change process in instriictional modes for higli school distributive 
educiUion is occurring at a rapid rate, und generally it is being initiated from 
within the scliooLs and is being spearheaded by classroom teachers. It is then 
important to reahze that educational technology will foster more changes in the 
learning process; but it is also important to realize that the teacher need not fear 
tiiese changes. They will, over time, add new Ufe to the teaching profession. A 
new educational system is evolving; it has at its base student-centered education. 
But it also takes from traditional education a stress on knowledge, as it takes 
from progressive e^iucation a stress on the individual learner. It then adds to 
these components its own stress on an appreciation for the process of inquiry 
and self-instruction and improved evaluation. Its goal, thougli, is the same as 
each of the past philosophies^-to assure maximum learning for those concerned 
with the educational process. 
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One likes to believe that our present methods of teaching typewriting are the 
best ever and that continuous action research and scientific research will lead to 
additional iniprovenienls! There is plenty of evidence to show that both kinds of 
research have contributed tremendously to better and better ways of teaching 
typewriting. A sincere effort will be made in this chapter to point out both the 
positive and negative aspects whenever a point of controversy appears. 

DEVELOPMENTS THAT HAVE LED TO CURRENT METHODS 

There seems io be little or no reason to doubt the soundness of the pn'sent 
"position and technique" approach. This approach has evolved as a refinci.iont 
of the extremes found under the "perfect-copy" approach (with too much stress 
on accuracy and too little on quick stroking habits) and the "extreme speed" 
approach (with too little weight on accuracy and too much on excessively fast 
stroking). Most typing teachers now seem to accept the fact that proper position 
and efficient techniques, coupled with quick strvjking, are the first essentials of 
good typing skill. Current practices call for a realistic stroking speed from the 
beginning and, coupled with improving levels of accuracy tolerances, througliout 
the various training units. 

In order to facilitate and make realistic tliese basic aims, more attention is 
being devoted to good ligliting, the best types of equipment, proper desk and 
chair adjustments, proper placement of the copy, and other pertinent facets of 
an ef ficient typing station. Effective teachers realize how important it is for each 
individual to understand the significance of each factor. Whether the typist uses 
the typewriter as a tool for personal or vocational benefit, he or she needs to see 

Fred E. Winger received a B.S. degree from Vie Universii)' of Nebraska, an MS. degree from 
Tfie University of Iowa, and an Ed.D. from the University of Oregon, hfis teaching 
experience ha.*; been at both the secondary and university levels. He is currently coordinator 
of business and distributive education at Oregon State University, Corvallis. 
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tlie total inipact on lieaitli and skiii of iniproper position and teclini(iues. 
Perhaps those lew teachers who are inchned to bf^little or ignore the importance 
of the above factors should have \r\d the experience of answering questions in a 
large typing class in the unique Adult Education Center in New Orleans. Almost 
without exception, these trainees were concerned about why they were making 
certain kiiids of errors and why they were experiencing certain physical 
discomforts while typing. They, like many otiiers, realized the importance of 
good position and efficient operating techniques. 

The biggest concern of typing teachers in the basic or beginning area is 
probably that of developing the 'Mouch'' system. The siglu method, with open 
keyboards, has taken the place of all sorts of restrictive devices and blank 
keyboards. Findings on a number of complete case studies show that most 
*'peekers'' have vaiious kinds of personal, family, and social problems. The**.e 
people lack confidence in their ability to type by touch. A few of the 
grade-conscious students are driven to it by the teacher who has insisted upon a 
high level of accuracy too early in the course. 

All typing teachers should honestly study and try out the current theory 
that perhaps students should be encouraged to look at the keyboard as long as 
they feel a need while it is I'cing presented. Those advocating this approach are 
emphasizing the value of inimediate reinforcement to the beginner. T!iis trend is 
too limited, at the moment, to report on with either a positive or negative 
reaction. 

The standard keyboard, with all its known wenknesses, seems to be here to 
stay. However, certain individual key changes on the. horizon could lead to some 
real improvements. The argumenis about metronomic rhythm versus pattern 
responses continue to be heard at rather frequent intervals. Employers still 
complain about improper care of equipnient, poor spelling ability, poor 
proofreading ability, and the higli cost of inaccuracy in dollars and cents. Yes, 
there is still much that is unchanged in typing methodology. The following 
sections, however, point up some significant practices that could have an impact 
upon emerging changes. 

Electric typewriters. The electric typewriter arrived in business circles 
some years ago, and it is now arriving in the typewriting classrooms. Those of us 
who looked upon the electric typewriter as a superior teaching machine are 
happy about recent trends. Businessmen have purchased more and more electric 
typewriters to replace manuals. Published tables now show a definite trend in 
this same direction in the nation's typing classrooms. The tinie has come, 
apparently, when those who manufacture majuials are beginning to show 
concern about a weak second-hand market in the near future. It would seem to 
be desirable for those who purchase typewriters for schools to deliberate 
carefully before making future purchases. 

So far as proper methodology is concerned, it is a well-established fact that 
typing on an electric is quite different from typing on a manual. The electric 
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itself cannot provide iiiiniecJiate success; there must be a souiul orientation 
program of at least 10 class periods, and preferably more, to assure an etTective 
adjustment. Some teachers helieve that going tVom an electric to a manual 
requires even more of an adjustment. However, other tiian the difference in 
stroking and spacing, there seems to he little to justify this assumption. One of 
tlic big values of the electric is tiie I'act tiiat it will also lead to better manual 
typing because of improved stroking. 

The complete orientation program will point up the differences in 
stroking, spacing, carriage returning, and eftlcient handling of the service and 
repeat mechanisms. There are also a number of pertinent machine and 
typing-station factors that need to be taken into account in the complete 
orientation program. Most manufacturers of electric typewriters have an 
operator's manual as well as a booklet to orient tlie typist to ^hat machine. 

Since the typing classrooms of the future will contain more electrics, it is 
important that teachers become knowledgeable in all areas of th'^ir use. For 
example, after many years of almost total opposition to the idea, teachers are 
now advocating the use of the electrics in the basic classroom as well as the 
advanced classroom. At any rate, the electric can, and must, be justified on the 
basis of being a superior teaching tool that will provide better qualified typists. 
It would be helpful if additional research studies could answer some of the 
pertinent questions in tlie operation of an etficient orientation program. 

Skill-building programs. Typing teachers always express a great interest in, 
and a need for. knowledge about developing a sound skill-building program. The 
area of skill building has beep the number one interest expressed by thousands 
of teachers in typing workshops during the past decade or more. If the typing 
teacher is going to become an interested, efficient, and successful skills teacher, 
it is most essential that he have a complete knowledge of tliose methods that will 
provide good re ji*! la. The following statements or ingredients will go a long way 
toward providing such a skill-building program: 

1. Tlie etTective teacher develops an organized program. Much careful 
planning and execution must be done to a.ssume success in any good 
skill-building program. Proficiency in the use of the typewriter has to be 
developed, and it does not come by simply hoping that improvements will result 
from certain practice sessions. For example, there seems to be a feeling on the 
part of some that giving h^ng timings of three to five minutes will build skill. ^ 
Timed writings, however, are basically designed to measure skills that have just 
been developed during a practice session. Special days may be set aside as 
skill-building sessions, with the timings serving as a measure of total success. An 
alternate plan would be to set aside certain portions of certain days for drills and 
timings. 

2. The effective teaclier uses procedures tliat lead to relaxed, yet 
productive, respoiises. Tiie teacher needs to make use of methods that do not 
constantly irritate or frustrate the individuals in the classroom. Emotional 
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stahility aiul rehixed lespoiises arc vital foi' successful giuwtli in skills. It is must 
dinlcult lor a suuleiit to iiiakL- progress under constant tension and ui ?"easonahle 
stresses. The best methods c;:n he wasted if tlie teaclier tails to realize tlic 
importance of all S'.)rts t>t" varied and interestiiig procedures. 

3. The efteclive teacher supervises and evaluates each individual as mucli 
as possible. It takes a great deal of hard work to teach typewriting as it should be 
taught. The statement. "The typing teacher on his feet is worth two on the seat 
in any market,'* is very true. The active and interested teacher wiio spends time 
looking for poor techniques L<id posture and evaluates frequently at the typing 
statit)n stands the best chance for success. It is ditTicult to know what is going on 
in the classroom while seated at the desk grading papers or reading. Those who 
find this type of teaching too iatiguing should consideY that most people do not 
tire of doing tliose things they truly enjoy. There is every indication that the 
typing classroi^n of the future is going to demand even niore attention to the 
basic needs of each student. 

4. The effective teacher coiulucts frequent aetion-rcsearcii projects. Tlie 
teacher who employs frequent studies of various kinds of drills and techniques is 
going to hectune more involved and. hence, more interested in getting good 
results. At the same time, the individual student becomes interested in, and 
challenged by. the prospect of measurable progress. A -.trong background of 
statistical knowledge is not required because growth can be measured on the 
basis of improvement of each individual and on class averages. These varied 
prograius will point out the niore successful prtigrams. and these, in turn, can 
eventually form the nucleus of a tine skill-building program. 

5. The effective teacher employs the pretest, practice, posttest principle 
whenever possible. Action-research prc^ *ts lend themselves to this three-step 
plan. Tlic first step calls for taking an inventpry of present skill in a given area of 
concentration. The student thereby obtains an immediate evaluation in that 
particular area and also sees the need for, -and importance of, the meaningful 
practice that is to follow. The teacher then provides well-guided procedures and 
meaningful materials t*ur the student to practice on. At the end of a certain 
period of tnne. the student repeals the first step as a posttest. The differences 
between the first and last tests prcwide an effective and accurate measure of how 
well the student has applied himself throughout the training sessions. The 
accumulation of those projects which prove to beetTective provides the teacher 
with an effective set of skill-building programs, 

6. The effective teaclier tries to make tlie warm-up meaningful. Even 
tliougli the primary function of the daily warm-up is to limber up the fingers, it 
is also well to aim t\)r some sort of worthy benefit tVoiii each session. The 
warm-up may be the typical one presented in the textbook and administered as 
suggested. The resourceful and innovative teacher nia_, vjsli to develop the 
warm-up plan on the basis of specific areas of concen. ration for a (tne- or 
two-week period of time. Such a plan gives each student i- on-going program 
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aiui tlisc'.niruiics a lackatlaisical lype of waiin-up period. Waiiii-up efforts can 
tliLMi be aejiimiilated day by day and turned in at the end of that stress period. A 
record of each person's total warnvup pert\)rniance can provide an additional 
nieasure ol' individual application or elTort. There are also numerous motiva- 
tional devices that can be lied into an effective warni-up program. Research 
studies are now pointing out. however, that overly long warm-up periods tend to 
encourage fatigue and lead to poor performance for the rest of the period. It 
would be well to limit the warm-up period to from three to five minutes. 

7. Tile effective teaclier makes use of preview techniques. Most typing 
teachers believe tiiat some form of preview has a definite place in the typing 
classroom, and it would certainly be difficult to imagine thai it could do any 
harm. Preview can be applied to all aieas of tliC course, not confined cliiefly to 
stniight-co[iy activities. The following are some cummoii forms of preview: 

The majority of teachers make nse of the preview lines as suggested in the 
textbook. 

A preview program may be developed by liaving the student pick out 
diftlcult combinations within the unit. Each time a typist experiences difficulty 
with a wortl or phrase, he strikes a diagonal to mark the spot. A practice can be 
made up coi^sistiiig of a line or two o*' the troublesome combination. The only 
weakness of this plan is that the students who need help most often do not 
indicate any troublesome areas, 

it is possible for a teacher to v: ry the procedures by selecting the preview 
materials to be practiced. Whenever a word is repeated twice while reading the 
copy back to class, the students practice the repeated word until the teacher 
starts to read again. 

A more involved, but tjuite henetlcial, preview calls for breaking the 
preview into five 1 -minute tip.ied units. When each minute is called out, the 
student marks his copy with the diagonal and relaxes for a few seconds until told 
to continue. The student is then asked to compute the gross errors for each 
individual minute. Considerable time and assistance may be necessary the first 
time or two this plan is used. The copy that is involved in the more difficult 
intervals can be practiced prior to the final performance. One of the important 
*Y^xtra" values of this plan is the fact that it points up the people who show a 
wide difference between their 1 -minute timings and the total D-.-^iinute timing. 
Those wlu) lose five or more words a minute on the 5-minnte timing are using 
poor techni(.|ues or losing their j^face in the copy, 

S. The effective teacher makes use of sound pacing practices. Pacing 
implies that (he typist will be stroking within a range of speed that can be 
handled with reasonable accuracy at that time. Many inaccurate typists are 
simply trying to type too fast for the present level of skill. There are severii! 
methods ihat can be used to conduct an effective pacing program. Supplemental 
books are available that are geared to just such a program, or the teacher can 
duplicate copy for the students and carry them througn a pacing program in 
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lialf-p.iinuie intervals with soiue sort of tight control over the gross rate, as well 
as erri)f tolerance at each level. There are also a number of mechanical pacers 
niuv oil the market that are designed to restrict the typing rate. The key to 
success i-i this area is lo provide some sort ot' restrictive means to keep each 
typist within the stroking raiige assigned. A well-conducled pacing program will 
do wonders for tiie person who has been trying to go too last, Uiereby making 
loo many enors. 

Tile effective teacher calls for tallies of accomplishment on significant 
activities. Almost every student in the class likes to be recogni/.ed for 
iinprin-ement or accomplishment, even though some of them appear to be 
totally unconcerned. Any show-ot'-hands technique which recognizes only the 
select tew at the top of the class is going to break down the morale of the entire 
class. Tiie wise leaciier asks for a show of hands at an achievement level low 
enougli lo include every member of the class and Uiereby secures some 
recognition t'or all students. The slow student will try just as hard to show some 
improvemeni as the faster students. As with any good approach, however, care 
must be taken not to overdo this process. 

10, The effective teacher is knowledgeable enough to make intelligent 
decisions about tiie copy that is used. The student who is experiencing areas of 
diftlcuity needs to be channeled into meaningful practice sessions. The 
slalenieiiL ''Practice makes perfect." is not lolally correct; rather it should stale. 
"Tlie right kind of practice makes perfect.** The well-qualified typing tea'*»^:r 
knows wiiich drills and techniques will lead to improvement in speed, accuracy, 
or any other denion.sl rated need. 

It lias been reasonably well established that easy and balanced-hand 
materials, t'or siiorl intervals especially, are conducive to increased stroking rates. 
Likewise, harder and alphabetic materials for sustained periods will lead to more 
accurate stroking. The teacher, llien. needs to know what constitutes a truly 
easy or hard unit of copy. 

One of the newest and most exciting developments in skill building has 
been the acceptance by researchers of the validity of scientific copy control in 
the development of certain skills. For one who authored a supplementary typing 
book in 1955 with syllabic intensity, stroke intensity, and percentage of 
coninion words as controls, this is an encouraging development. Several fine and 
valid researcli studies have been completed in the past decade which validate tlie 
assumption that certain results can be attained by controlling the copy used. 
More and more different motions are now being tested, The time has come when 
dedicated typing teachers must be aware of and understand what is meant by 
scientifically prepared materials. 

11. The effective teacher employs selective rather than mass approaches 
to drill practice. The traditional plan of having all class niember.s practice on liie 
same drill lines and in the same manner does not provide for individualized 
instruction. Tlie concept of selective practice gives each student tlie chance to 
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pinpoint his own wcikiicsscs ;jul ilicn practice on (hose (actors in a special way. 
It is always ca^\■ to sc[)aralc the ones who need speed emphasis I'roin those who 
n;*ed accniacy emphasis b\ setting an error tolerance ( those above the limit will 
stress accuracy procodnres: those heh)w. speed). Also, whenever copy is n.sed 
which is stressing a couple ot" motions, each one practices in the area of 
demonstrated weakness. This whole concept is certainly a logical one, and it is 
hoped that more drill materials will follow this basic plan. 

12. rhe ciTeclive' teacher insists upon accurate proot^reading habits. 
Siudenis. teache.s. and almost evei> one else lias trouble with piootVeading. The 
lypiny classroom lends itself vcr>- well to a good program of prootVeading skilL 
in particular, the area of timed writings or straigiit-copy work provides an 
excellent l>ase o\ operations. A number of both positive and negative plans. tor 
rewarding good proofreading or penali/.ing poor proofreading have been 
employed by teachers. It would seem logical that the teacher ur.e the plan that 
best tli.s liis own program and then make certain that it is car. led oi;it 
successtiilK . Some make use of exchange phins. but the majority of teaeheV.s 
seem tee! that tlie person who tyi^es tiie pa[")er should be responsible lor 
proofreading it accurately. It* nothing else, typing teachers should at least stress 
that the siudents proofread with the paperTiail method, just as is diMie in the 
ofHce. An aliilnde of unconcern about this important area will leave the typist 
unprepared to cope with the sort of cheeking needed in the office. Besides, it is 
not fair to the conscientious proofer to let others get by with poor proofreading. 

The etTective teacher employs eftlcient and effective routines. In the 
skill-building area in particular, it is ver>' important that there be a minimum of 
wasted time. A good rule to follow would seem to be one of a minimum of 
teacher and student talk and a maximum of actual typing. Tiiis does not mean, 
however, that brevity of instructions should in any way detract from a clear 
understanding of each day's projects. 

The following are some specific guides that will contribute to an eftlcient 
skills program: 

l iniings are started witii a minimum ol tLMisioii. 

Whenever p(\ssible. the student is given a choice of several attempts. 

The students progress through routine practice materials under the 

domination of teacher signals. 

Wiien a number of timings of the same length are givc»n, the lines should 
be divided into groups of three and given as a series rather tiian one at a 
I iine. 

Spurt timings for speed growth should he U)r 1 2-secoiul intervals ( these 
convert lo words per minute A)r ever\' mrition and the margin scale can 
be used for scoring). 

l"or the most part, timings for accuracy should be .^i) seconds or 1 
minute in length. Students work for as many **()K" timings (errorless) as 
possible out of a series of three or four. 

o 
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.SclcL'tivo priKiicc locliiiiiiiK's arc ciiiployoil [o pvomoic iiulividuali/eil. 
raliicr ihan mass. iTriK-ciluros. 

As soon as the first [Kmsoii tills a pagL*, all .students arc iiistructoii ti) take 
a clean sheet. 

When using ii tcaLlier-ilietatioii plan of wonls uv phrases, it is essential 

thai each typist have a copy of the words being diciaied. 

In l2-secoiul ami .^O-sccoiul timings in series, three- and five-seeond 

pauses are useii to avoid confusion while using the stop watch. 

The siuileiits are ti>Iil what special drill materials are composed of and 

the i)urpose behind each specific unit. 

I.xtremes of speeil or accuracy requirements should be avoided, but a 
g()(Hl balance maintained. 

Cfraduii^ and cyalKiUion. Typing teachers are constantly concerned about 
reali.slic niethoils of grading and evaluation. The second-rankiiig area singled out 
by t\ ping teachers as a constant problem is that ol gradiiig. Most teachers seeni 
frustrated abtuit how uiul what to grade. Grades, like deatii and taxes, arc 
inevitable. It wouUI seem that grades do scn-e an important purpose for: ( 1 ) tlie 
administrator who must supply transcripts for college entrance, as well as the 
guidance person who has to make certain tlecisions based upon grades. (2) the 
stiulent who is concerned ahoiit how well he or she is doing in each class and is 
motivated to better \\i)rk because of theni. aiul (3) the teacher who realizes that 
tile grades given on an\" unit of instruction measure the success of the teaching 
that has gone on prior to the giadiiig process ((he teaciier is also able to 
strengtiien tiie instructional program by reteaching and possibly retesting in 
areas of demonstrated weakness). 

.Since typing skill is so basic to business life, it is necessary to develop a 
gradiiii* and evaluation plan which will accurately measure acceptable skill 
performance. There is very little place subjective grading, or "gifts" of high 
nuujks. based upi)u anything except performance. In order to assure such a plan, 
the good typing teacher will determine the basic objectives of each course as a 
first step. Once these objectives are spelled out. it then becomes a matter of 
tletermiiiing the composites that are to make up the tiUal evaluation plan. 'I*he 
siudenls can then bo itU\ntnetl frtMU ihe hegijnntig as to how they wiil be 
evaluated at tiie eml of the term. Such a delniitc plan will minimize evaluations 
basetl upon teacher stereotyi^iig. favoritism, and the like. 

The teacher needs to bihld lesson plans around the various facets of the 
evaluation progian\. The maj\)r pioblem then hccon^es one ot* deciding which 
units [o grade and how often. As has often been said, "Typing teachers never 
die. tiiey just grade away.'* However, typing teachers should not attcnipt to 
grade everything; they must do selective rather than mass grading. All student 
papers sliould be turned in. but the leach or decides which ones are import an I 
enough to grade. The student is to do the best job possible on all attempts and 
should be unconcerned about which ones are actually graded. Probably the most 
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luUiccahlc need ;it prcsLMit is for lL';i,:licis to force iIilmiiscIvcs to do more and 
more pupil ev;ilu;itii)ns ai ihe lypinti station. Also, the students must he 
expected, and helped, to do an elTective job of self-evaluaiion! 

Any complete plan of evaluation ot" Licconiplishinent will probably cover 
the t*ollowing major components: 

1. techniques. 11" teachers are ^oing to give active support to the 
present-day methodology of proper position and technique emphasis, then this 
area nuist be part of any total grading plan. Heavy cmphasi.s should be phiced on 
this factor in the beginning stages, and less as the course progresses. At no time, 
however slnndd positum and teclinufucs he totally overlooked. 

riie technique area i.s probably more subjective in nature than any other 
facet of evaluation. I lowever. by using the various kinds of technique checklists, 
it is possible to come up with a composite rating for each typist. Some teachers 
have developed rating forms that provide a number of gradations or ratings for 
each item to provide a more specific evaluation. By using these technique ratings 
and a few 1 -minute timings near the end. it is possible to come up with a realistic 
grade for each student at the end of the first grading period. Speed and accuracy 
growth is also very important, but loo much emphasis upon them too early 
could lead to some bad techniques and poor stroking habits. 

1. Objective testing. There are a great many fundamental knowledges that 
the well-prepared typist must master in uider to use the typewriter effectively as 
a functioning tool. Anyone who does not really understand the basic principles 
of vertical and horizontal centering, backspace tabulation, letter form and 
placement, manuscript form and placement, and the like, is not going to be a 
well-prepared typist. There is also a real need for a working knowledge about 
stationery, carbon paper, ribbons, and other supplies. 

Some teachers have been discouraged by the fact that* so many students do 
not realize the importance of these facts, resulting iti very low test scores. One 
solution is to urge students to study the questions all week, take up tiie test 
pages the day before, and then hand them out in different order for testing the 
next day. Under such a plan, the scores tend to be much better, but of course, 
less weight should' probably be placed on them. The important thing is 
assimilation of knowledges. 

Timed writings. In spite of the statement that too much emphasis is 
placed on timed writings, most teachers continue to bring them into the total 
evaluation during all typewriting courses ofiered. It is ah-o a well-known f;.ct 
that the correlation between straight-copy skill and production skill is low, but it 
seems certain that other values will keep timings in an important spot in most 
typing programs. In the first place, until a typist can at least demonstrate a 
reasonable skill on straight copy, he is not gniug to be able to set any records on 
his production jobs. In addition, it woiild seem a shame to lake away one of the 
few items scored in the typing class that idl members of the class understand. 
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Timings, it" not ovoixioiic, arc a strong motivating I'acttir. Timings arc also 
standardi/cd and dit for only in the manner in wliich tlicy arc scored and graded. 

Timings of and 5-minutc intervals are becoming standard. There has 
been a dcHniic ticnd toward J*s in tlie lust semester, and this could very well 
extend through the first year in the future. The 5-minute timing is becoming 
more prevalent, and many doubts are raised about the wisdo/n.uf using the 
10-minvite timings. However, if an industry in the area is still giving lO-minute 
timings fur employmenl. then it would seem wise lo provide some experience 
with them. Tlic matter of t'atigue is important too. and if it is possible to' 
measure those things that are considered important on sliorter timings, it seems 
logical to make use of them and thus provide time for other activities. 

There is also an evident trend, after the first term, to move toward some 
sort of self-improvcfnent scale rat)ier thiui set standards for eacii term. Set class 
standards lack tlexibilily. and the student far below the set mininmm becomes 
frustrated, while (he ones over the top levels do not sec the need for an alfout 
effort, i'he sel ('-improvement scale challenges all studiints to try for iniprovement 
goals no mailer what iheir starting base might be. 

The scormg of timed writings has always provided plenty of controversy as 
to the best method to employ. The following are the niost conuiion ones 
advocated in recent years; i 

\\[ \ WORDS PL:R MlNLfTli. This is the oldest scoring method now used, 
and it calls for a deduction of 10 words for each mistake from the grtiss score. 
The )0-word penalty is supposed to represent the time it would take to make an 
erasure. Many feel that this heavy penalty forces accuracy. Those opptised feel 
tiiat it is much too drastic for a beginning group and that it penalizes the slow 
typist more than the fast one. Also, the assumption that the penalty 
compensates tor erasing time cannot be that standardized for ali typists. 
Researchers object to the plan because it represents a composite score of a 
reliable speed measure with an unreliable accuracy measure. Even though this 
scoring plan is still very widely used, especially in second-year typing, it would 
seem advisable for teachers to seek a more realistic measure. ^ 

CORRECT WORDS P^R MINUTH. Under this method of scoring, only ^ 

one word is deducted from tlie gross score for each error. Some favor it'beeause • 
it eliminates the overpenalizing effect for beginning and slow typists. Opponents 

point out that the penalty is too light and leads to pronounced inaccuracy when > 

used beyond tiie first stages. This plan has been fairly well discarded at present. ■ 

M.AIL.ABLE WORDS PER MINUTE. Here, the student adds on a certain 
mimber t>f seconds lor each error to the total time of the timed writing. The 
number of seconds u.sed i.s based upon (he average time established for various 
course levels. This method is probably the most realistic in theory; however, in 
practice, it has few supporters because of doubts about the time penalties and 
the complicated nature of the scoring (even with tables). ^ 
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n.-Rri:N TACl- Ot- ACX URAC^'. in this plaiK tl)e total nuinbei orerroiK 
arc subiraciod tVoin the total words typed aiid that result divided by the total 
words typed. Proponciws point out thai this nictliod rehitcs accuracy to (he rate 
lather than lime. Opv )nents point out the complicated nature of the scoring 
(unless a trul\- simpie ict>ring (able is jirovided) and tiial ihe final score ot'ten 
Liives a distorted lliiure tor the student (what k>ok:s hke a good score may turn 
out [o be only a "D" uiade). 

Ni: r PRODI ■C* I ION RATI:. This plan calls for the erasing of each error as 
it is made, llic student gets experience in erasing, sees the cost of inaccuracy, 
and is able to gain nic:e skid in eiasing, Triose teachers wiio are opposed point 
or* that the Ljualit\' of erasing suflers and the undetected errors require some 
sort ot' separate handling. 

GROSS WORDS PI R MlNl.iTir. This method makes no deduction tor 
errors. Total words arc divided by total minutes of typing to obtain a score. 
However, a separate and Huctuating scale for errors is normally used to eliminate 
excessive inaccuracy. l!i this manner, an increasing rate scale can be tied to a 
decreasing error tolerance as the typing instruction progresses. Timings which 
exceed the error tolerances, then, are considered to be unsatisfactory. 

Many teachers supplement this plan with an error-cut-iitT plan that allows 
a similar error tolerance, but an> tiling over that is disregarded. No penalty is 
assigned for errors within the toleraiice. thus always providing f(>r some kind of 
score. Critics point out that any scoring plan should evaluate total perforniance 
regardless of the tolerances, and that once the limit is reached, all incentive ends. 
Those who favor the plan, however, point out that it motivates each individual 
to guide himself much more elTectively to reach a good balance of performance. 
They also point out that timings may be scored from either the top or bottom, 
and that over a long period of time, each student will obtain as accurate an 
evaluation as under any plan. The scoring is also simplified with attention to 
only the one malheniatieal score. 

It would seem that typing teachers should now tie their scoring device on 
3- and 5-niinute timings to a gross, rather than net, rate and with some sort of 
fair and efficient plan for handling error tolerances. 

PRODUCTION WORK. The major objective of any typewriting course has 
to be the development of a usable skill in doing all those job tasks that are 
encountered in business and personal-use activities. The "skilled'' typist must be 
able to apply basic skills and tcchniciues to the productitiU of oftlce-iype 
projects within realistic quantity and quality standards of pertorniance. 

Throughout the history of typewriting instruction, this area has received 
the most criticism. Time after time, critics have pointed to the lack of 
proficiency in production work. It has only been within the last few years that 
significant gains have been made in the development of production compe- 
tencies. 
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Hvcii tluHigli simple pri)tluc(ioii problems appcaivd in early typing lexis 
ami teaciiers were uiged to time stiuleiits on tliem. lew teachers bt)lliered to do 
so. IMojects were assigned without any lime hmitatioiis. no restrictions were 
imposed on starting over, aiul the evahiation was usuahy strictly on an 
error-per-job basis. It is little wonder then that the studenls shifted iiUo 
sh)w-inotioii typing to assure themselves of a gootl grade for accuracy only. 

For a lime, teachers apphed grades on production exercises on the basis of 
a percentage of siraight-copy basis, liach area was assigned a scale of percentage 
rales for the top grade on down. For example, a top grade on letters might call 
lor 75 percent ()f the straight-copy rate. The problem here became one o( 
assigning realistic percentages for each task and also the fact that this method 
did not account I'or the variations in the difficulty of the task being performed. 

Some teachers have attempted to get at the production problem by using 
mailabiliiy as a dominant criterion. The difficulty here has been the problem of 
gelling tcaclicrs lo agree as to what really constitutes a mailable project. 

Another plan-calls for the typist to compute his total time on a set of jobs 
(like on a power test). Suftlcient time is allowed for most of the class to finish. 
The aciual scoring ma\" be one of positive points for accurate lines or a penalty 
point plan Inised ui)on major, minor, and lyping errors. Fven though the factor 
of time is incorporated, it is very hard to assign different weights to the various 
time intenals. 

Recent research studies and articles written by leaders in typewriting are 
pointing up the fundamental concept that true pr^^ductiou development recjuires 
a ifiiantity (time) evaluation as well as a ^//w//0' (iiccuracy) evaluation. Teachers 
seem to be reatl>" to accept this concept mnw aiul things KhjK much more 
hopeful in tiiis important area. 

Scoring plans have been developed to incorporate both time and quality of 
performance into each production activity. The extra service-key manipulations 
reijuired within each task have also been tied into these scoring devices. The 
major necti for the future is to develop some sort of functional measure of the 
time retjuired t()r the individual to think through and to get set up for various 
tasks. Tliis can be measured somewhat by using the total time used on a given 
project, but here again, it is difficult \o evaluate these total times in a functi()nal 
and tluctuating maimer. 

At any rate, the busy-work concept which existed for so long, especially in 
advanced classes, is being cast aside by progressive and skill-conscious teachers. 
This deadening concept is being replaced by one of frequent timings on 
production tasks and supplemented with some form of points for untinied 
attempts. 

METHODOLOGY TO MEET PROBABLE FUTURE CHANGES 

Much could be written about the many new ideas, classroom materials, 
equipment, and curricular changes that are being proposed for typewriting 
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instruction. Space limitations make it ncccssuiy to comment only brielly on 
some of the more dominaiu lactois. 

Individually prescribed insinu lii^L Throudi this approach, the student is 
able to select learning materials based upon his own needs rather than to be 
exposed to the same materials done in the same way as evLMy other member of 
the class. The behavioral goals tor each stage ot" development are met through 
constant measurement mnl sclr'-unalysis. with alternative learning materials 
designed to meet personal and specific needs. 

Frogranimcd insfnwlion. More and more programmed materials are being 
made available for typing classrooms. These materials are based upon the 
principle ut^ presenting small uiiits of learning that contain a stimulus and 
response, with immediate reinforcement of tho correct resporise. These materials 
provide an opportunity for each student, whether a slow learner or an accelerated 
learner, to progress at his or her own rate. 

FriH}f}(i(idcs, Action research studies over a period of several years have led 
to a new concept of placing the solution to all tasks in the hands of the student. 
The student is then ubie to check each task in detail through use oftlie facsimile 
copy and again receive immediate reinforcement from correct responses. 

Attention to slow learners. The above concepts are beneficial to all 
members of the class, but in addition, there is much concern bein^^ ,;hown about 
the plight of the disadvantaged and the slow learner. Special learning materials 
and methods of teaching are being tleveloped specifically for this group. There is 
a very definite need for providing teachers with special training in successfully 
coping with these students. 

Electronic lyping classrooms. The use of multiple-listening stations and 
tapes is not a new concept, but it has been used mostly in shorthand classrooms. 
At present, however, there is a definite trend towards also using some sort of 
play-back equipment in typing classrooms. In addition to the more typical wired 
or nonwired classrooms, there is a strong movement toward individual cassette 
players at each typing station. 

Typing carrels. Innovative teachers and administrators around the country 
are beginning to thir.!: about and develop teaching centers or carrels. These 
carrels may consist of a simple program of audio and tapes, conibined with 
programmed learning materials. It is conceivable that carrels of the future may 
be computer assisted with a special training typewriter and viewing screen, a 
mechanical pacing device, an automatic timer, an error analysis device, a scoring 
device, and similar developments. Some of these developments may be far in the 
future, but they are not out of the realm of reason. 

Mechanical pacers. Tachistoscopic procedures atid the various adaptations 
to them have been available in typing for many years. However, most of these 
programs have been geared to the total cla.ss, or two or three groupings at the 
most. Pacers are now coming on the market that are designed to be used at each 



typing station sd the imlividiuil can liavc the lull advantage of the equipment and 
progress on his own without restriction. 

/V/t'i'/.v/o/i. viik'n uif)i'. Liiul mnifJiitt'r'aKsisit'd instrnctiofi. Open and cloi;ed 
television progr;iins Ikivc been used Cor inan>' ycrirs lo teach (\pewriting. 
Video-tape [programs are now receiving more and more attenliiui as a means of 
improving iiist ruction. It is felt thai computer-assisted programs will eventually 
contribute much to individualized instruction (this type of Instruction in all 
areas usually calls lor the use ol' a t>'pewiiter keyboard of some sort). The chiel' 
deterrent lo immediate adaption of sucli instructional procedures lies in the 
factor of high costs. 

hlcnwnuiry lypcwriliiiy, proi^nitns. There has been a very strong resurgence 
ol" interest in leaching tv ping to elementary sludents. Just as with the junior high 
school (ypewritifig fiiovcfnenl. it comes Worn a series of e.xperimcfits covering a 
pi^riod of many years. Whether the instruction conies in the typical classroom 
situation or in individual cariels. much needs to be done to insure that the 
instruction given will l^e based upon sound methodology. 

I'lc.xihlc Si'hcilnlinii^. Flexible scheduling, with its modules of various 
lengths, has con^e on strong in recent years. There seems to be a universal feeling 
among typing teachers that the skill courses do not adapt as well to the 
s!iv)rtened periods and ini'requem uK^eliugs as do oilier courses. In many schools, 
attempts are being made to provide more class time to develop the necessary 
skills in typewriting. 

The liif'i^c chissroofn. In stMiie areas ot* the country there has been a 
movement toward increasing the number of typing stations in each classroom, 
f'or the most part, typing teachers are quite opposed to simply adding more 
students without some son ol" additional instructional assistance. Possibly 
through the use ot* team teaching, programmed instruction, multiple-listening 
stations, video tape, overheads and transparencies, and soiuc of the other 
programs alread\" discussed. wa> s can be found to cope witl^ larger groups. 

Overhead pro/cciion. The overhead projector and transparencies have 
become universally accepted in typewriting classroonis. Most schools are 
equipped to produce the transparencies, and more commercially prepared 
volumes are becoming available. Through this medium, the typing teacher is able 
to supplement his teaching with a clear visual presentation of the factors 
involved in each teaching unit. 

The various areas tluit liave been presented licre illustrale the philosophy 
of the iiuportance of lainiinj^ as well as tawliini^. None of ihcm are designed to 
replace the teacher, nor do any of them warrant the thought that the teacher no 
longer need be well prepared and willing to provide the ''meat" that is needed lo 
make these concepts function. The typing teacher o( the future will have to be 
able to select, evaluate, interpret, ami guide sludents. while making certain that 
the basic objectives are well presented to. and mastered by. each person in the 
classroom. 
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Shorthand 
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North Texas State University, Denton 

It is iu)t surprising, considering the continuing popularity of shortiiand and its 
place in the business curriculum, that so many teachers have attempted research 
studies anuly/.ing some pliase of siiortiiand or transcription. What is surprising, 
however, is the small number of significant studies which have been available in 
the area of teaching methodology until the 1960's. Liles emphasized this point 
when he stated that ''more so-called 'accepted' principles of teaching method- 
ology in the field of shorthand exist without any objective evidence based on 
sound research than in any other business subject/'^ 

For the past 35 years, shorthand teachers have tended to base their 
teaching practices upon recommendations presented in the teachers manuals 
accompanying the shorthand texts, deviating from these suggestions slightly as 
they found other techniques they preferred or which they felt secured better 
results. Unfortunately, teachers have all too often t^iken for granted that any 
statements about methodology appearing in print must be based on scientific 
evidence, when as a matter of fact, they have ordinarily been based on nothing 
other than opinions and beliefs. 

In the early 1960*s. however, a few writers in the field of shorthand 
methodology began to question some of the teaching procedures which had 
previously been advocated. They pointed out that many of the procedures on 
which shorthand methodology was based had not been adequately tested. In 
fact, many of them had not been researched at all. Some of the procedures 
which the writers challenged most vigorously were these: 

Mjles. Pinker, "lamics in Teaching Shorthand. " [^ulance Sheet 4.5 5 2-5 7; October 1963. 
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/. .4 shorthand out line which can bo read is a correct outline. Tliey 
wondered if tlie manner in which a shorthand outline was written might not 
have an important bearing upon the student's aoiiievement in shorthand 
dictation and transcription. 

2. Students do not need to master shorthand theory. Most writers agreed 
that the memorization of rules was unnecessary, but questions were raised about 
the ditTiculties students encountered in constructing unfamiliar outlines when 
they liad no knowledge of shorthand theory. 

A Delay the introduction of writing ns long as possible. It was pointed out 
that students were eager to learn to write, and the initial interest in the subject 
might be lost through lengthy delay in introducing writing. Questions were also 
raised about the feasibility of using different approaches with ditTerent age 
groups. The idea that students who had read thousands of words of correct 
shorthand outlines would automatically produce accurate shorthand outlines 
when writing was introduced was seriously challenged. 

4. Defer new-matter dictation until all new theory has been presented, 
preferably until the second semester. Some writers believed that introducing new 
material early would have no adverse ciJcci upon the students' progress so long 
as the material did not incorporate principles of theory not yet presented. 

5. Have students take dictation with their books open throughout the first 
senu'ster. Recently some authorities have questioned the idea that the student 
was "growing" even though he might be copying all the material from the book 
rather than attempting to take the dictation. They point out that, by t'he end of 
the semester, the te.xt might have become a crutch which would seriously 
interfere with the development of the student's shorthand dictation skill in tb.e 
liiture. \ 

(). :\ ever give word list tests. Those persons who felt that'"the building of a 
shorthand vocabulary was important believed that timed, dictated word list tests 
could be an effective means of emphasizing correct outlines and, if properly 
•administered, would be bcnetlcial rather than harmful to the students. 

7. Reading rates are unimportant. Some writers indicated that they had 
found those students who had the highest shorthand reading rates were also the 
students who built the highest dictation rates. 

S. Copy shorthand plates only once. A number of writers have expressed 
the opinion that greater mastery of shorthand resulted when students copied 
their shorthand plates twice or even three times. 

A-ever have students write shorthand frofn print. Some writers indicated 
that they had secured excellent results by having their students first copy the 
shorthand plates for their homework and then write the same material from the 
transcript in the back of the text. They found this type of practice forced the 
students to concentrate upon the material they were writing. 
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ID. Do not (fhscn'C students as they take dictation. Many authorities 
questioned this statement. Tliey heheved tluit only by observing tlieir students 
could they properly assist them in their skill development, 

/ /. There is no such thin}^ as "('(>/c/" notes. Authorities, in questioning this 
statement, pointed out that, had the students written correct Gregg outlines 
when taking dictation, then the outlines should not beconie ''cold." But since 
tlie manual iiad emphasi/.ed tiiat students were not to be given word list tests 
and that little emphasis should he placed on "textbook'' outlines, the students 
were often unable to read their notes even a short iinie later. 

These writers have made an important contribution to shorthand 
m^'thodology by challenging long establi.shed beliefs and practices. As a result,- 
durifig the I9()0\s a number of highly significant research studies have been 
completed which relate to shorthand teaching methodology. Every shorthand 
teacher should be familiar with the findings of these studies and understand their 
implications for the teaching t^f shorthand. 

EFFECT OF TEACHING APPROACH ON SHORTHAND ACHIEVEMENT 

Teachers have long disagreed as to the one best approach to the teaching 
of shorthand. The teacher who uses tiie *'functionar' shorthand text will insist 
he is a 'MunctionaT' teacher while the teacher who uses a "manual'' text will 
insist he is a ''manual" teacher. Actually it is difficult to test the super'.oriiy of 
one teaching approach twer the other since tearhers today do not slrlctW follow 
the procedures recommended for either of these methods hut in most instances 
use a combination of the two approaches. This raises some question about the 
validity of studies conducted to determine whether the manual or the functional 
method is superior. Research studies conducted in the 1940's and I950's were 
usually inconclusive because of insufficient cases, inadequate control of variables 
affecting the teaching approach, and bias on the part of the investigator. 
Recently, however, many of the teaching procedures used in the shorthand 
classroom have been carefully analyzed under experimental conditions. In a 
number of investigations, a single practice about which there has been 
controversy has been isolated for study, while in at least one instance, a number 
of such procedures were tested in one study. This chapter will discuss the 
specific procedures that have been analyzed and indicate the implications of the 
findings of these studies for the classroom teacher. 

Pullis conducted an experimental study in which he analy/.ed the results 
obtained through the use of twt^ different approaches to the teaching of 
shorthand.^ In the expernnental group the teaching apprtnich was basically the 
manual or science-type approach. Students were encouraged to write theoreti- 
cally c'>rrect outlines; were given word list tests weekly; introduced to writing in 

-^I'tiilis. Jmc M. 'Methods of ShortlKind: A Research Analysis." Project No. 

otYicc of KdiiLMtiofK Mureau of i<eseiirch, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
;itid Welfare, \ *^)b'). Kusti)n: Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. (Unpublished) 
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AssigntiioiU 6; were not permitted to keep texts open wliile practieing i'aniiiiar 
dictation: were introduced to i;ew-niatter dictation during tlie fiftli week: were 
observed closely by their teachers as they took dictation: were instructed 
beginning with tlie fourth week to write their lioniework twice, once IVoni tlie 
sliorthand phites and once I'roni the Enghsh transcript: were timed on reading 
rates every two week . and were given practice in reading ''cold'" notes, in the 
control group, teachiiii; procedures closely loll owed those recoivimended in the 
functional or language arts approach emphasis on ability to read shorthand 
notes, no theory tests: writing introduced in Assignment 19: texts open while 
practicing tamiHar dictation: no new-matter dictation until all shorthand theory 
had been introduced: no close obsei"vation of the students" writing habits; 
homework written only once from shorthand plates; no timing on reading rates: 
and no reading ol'^'cold"* notes, 

Pullis found that at the end of tlie first and second quarters, there were 
significant diffeienees between the control and experunental groups in short- 
iiand dictation achievement, shorthand accuracy, and in shorthand transcription 
ability, with each of these differences favoring the experimental group, 

frnpliciitions: It would appear that many of the traditional procedures of 
teaching sliorthand may be highly effective. Teachers should consider carefully 
the results of the foregoing study before accepting the claims made about the 
effectiveness tif teaching procedures that have not been adequately tested. Many 
teachers have wondered whether changing one variable in their teaching 
approach would impede the progre-;s of their shorthand students. In this case, 
nine procedures which would noi be acceptable in a class (aught by the 
functional approach were used throughout the quarter. The classes in which 
these nine teaching procedures were tested performed significantly better in the 
areas of shorthand accuracy, sfiortliand dictation, and transcription tlian did the 
students taught by the functional approach. Thus, rather than impeding student 
progress, teachers may be assisting ilieir students in their shorthand achievement 
when they ( I ) require the writing of accurate sliorthand niites; (2 ) give word list 
tests: (3) introduce writing early: (4) do not permit students to follow the 
dictation in their text: ( .5 ) introduce graded new-matter dictation before the 
shorthand theory is completed: (6) observe their students" shorthand writing 
practices; (7) have students write their homework twice, once from plates and 
once from the transcript: (8) time students" reading rates: and (9) give students 
practice in reading *Vold"* notes. 

Mad there been no difference in achievement between the cxperriiieiital 
and control groups in this study, teachers might have concluded tliat it made no 
difference what teaching procedures were followed— language arts or science 
type. But since there were significant positive differences, all of which favored 
the experimental group, it is difficult to conclude that the choice of teaching 
methodology does not materially affect student progress. Unfortunately, 
teachers often tend to teach the way they have been tauglit rather than to teach 
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the way rcsc:.rcli findings indicate tlicy slunild teach. The teaclier must, of 
course, he convinced that the teaching procedures he is usiiig are the most 
eiTective procedures iivailahle and that they will secure the hest results in his 
shorthand classes, ihiwever. tlic dedicated teacher will (nid it chlTicuit to 
overlook the differences in shorthand achievement reported in this study. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF SHORTHAND THEORY 
TO SPEED DEVELOPMENT 

A basic coticept of the funcliotial tiieihod of teaching shorthand has been 
that undue emphasis on sliortliand theory would cause hesitation in writing and 
thus interfere with (he student's development of dictation skill. According to 
this concept, emphasis on accurate outlines creates mental blocks, which cause 
students to hesitate when they cannot recall an outline automatically. Tlie 
contention is made that, had there been no eiiiphasis on accurate outlines, when 
a student encountered a word for which he did not know the correct outline, he 
would simply construct an outline according to sound, with little or no 
hesitatitm. Obviously this contention is subject to a number of questions. Do 
students actually construct outlines with such Huency? Is it possible that when 
there has been no emphasis upon building an accurate shorthand vocabulary 
students might have even more frequent hesitations and perhaps omissions when 
taking dictation than do those students who have been required to learn accurate 
outlines? 

Three doctoral studies have been concerned with the relationship between 
shortiiand llieory (shorthand vocabulary) and shorthand speed development, 
Danielson concluded that shorthand vocabulary competeiicy was significantly 
related to shorthand dictation achievement and that, as the students' shorthand 
vocabulary increased, the rate of taking dictation also increased.-^ However, it 
should be noted that Danielson was not concerned with the accuracy of 
.sluirthand outlines since she detlned shorthand vocabulary as the number of 
sliorthand outlines the student was able to transcribe correctly but not 
necessarily write correctly. Thus Danielson actually Ibund that a relationship 
existed between the students' ability to transcribe isolated shorthand outlines 
and their ability to produce mailable transcripts of dictated shorthand 
contextual material. 

In a study analysing the manner in which individual symbols within 
shorthand outlines were written, Goetz found a linear relationship between 
symbol mastery and selected dictation speeds."* A signifioapJ difference existed 
in the degree of symbol mastery possessed among groups of students taking 

^ncMwclsnfi, M;irrict Ann. The RcUttianship Between Competency in Shorthand 
Voeahukiry and Aehiexenieiii in Shorthand Dictation. Hoc tor's thesis. Hlooinint'ton: 
IndiaiKi University, 1^)5;^). 

^(ioet/, F.er». The Rehititmship between Symbol Mastery and Selected Dictation Speeds 
in drefii: Shorthand, Doctor's thesis. Clnincl I*orks: t he University of North I^akota. 1966. 
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iJitMalioii at v:irit>us speeds. It was alst) iuUlhI thai the iiiajor puitloii of the 
students' masiery of shuvU\ai\d symbols took place during the tHst semester with 
relatively little improvement occurring thereafter. 

Pullis. in :i study of the relationship of shorthand theory to diclalion speed 
development, obtained a correlation of .HMh between the students' ability to 
write accurate shorthand outlines and their achievement in shorthand dictation.^ 
Approximately 69 percent of the achievement in slu)rthand dictation was found 
to be directly associated with competency in shorthand accuracy. A positive 
correlatii>n of .8056 was obtained between the ability of the student lo 
transcribe isolated sliorihand outlines and bis achievement in sboriband 
dictation. Thus, approximately 65 percent of the student's achievement in 
shorthand was directly associated with his ability to transcribe isolated 
shorthand outlines. The students' achievement in shorthand dictation increased 
directly with their competency in shorthand accuracy at all speeds from 50 to 
140 words per minute with the e.vception of the 90 words-per-minute level. 

hnpliccnioNs: Siu>nhand teachers should emphasize the building of an 
accurate siiorihand vocabulary, especially during (he fust semester of shorthand. 
If the students learn to write accurate outlines from the beginning, they should 
be able to build their sliorihand dictation speeds far more rapidly than those 
students who consistently write their own outlines. The teacher who gives timed, 
dictated word-list tests and grades the short liand outlines as well as the transcript 
is indicating to his sludeiits that accurate outlines are important, and this lielps 
the students actiuire the foundation necessary for building dictaticMi skill. It 
should be noted that unless the teacher emphasizes accurate shorthand outlines 
the tlrst semester, he cannot expect the students to master these shorthand 
outlines later. As many students today take one year of shorthand in high scluu)! 
and then secure their advanced training in postsecondary institutions, the high 
school teacher must realize the important role he plays in the students' future 
shorthand achievement. A thorough mastery of shorthand theory may make the 
ditTerence between success and failure in advanced courses. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF ACCURATE SHORTHAND OUTLINES 
TO TRANSCRIPTION 

How important are correctly written shorthand outlines in the production 
of mailable transcripts? Leslie has insisted that any shorthand outline that was 
transcribed correctly was a correctly written outline. While the mailable 
transcript is certainly the ultimate objective of (he shorthand program, this 
detlnition says nothing ai^out the time that may be ret|uired to decipher 
inaccurately written outlines. 

^Pullis, Jt)c' M. The iii'lationship lictwcen Coinpctciwy in Shorthaml Aicitntvy ami 
Achievement in Shintlunid Dictation, noctor's thesis. Dontoir. N<»rt!i tcxas State 
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Several research studies during the hist 10 years liave investigated the 
iniptirtanee of accurate shorthand outUnes in transcription. Klaseus reported 
that correctly written outlines were transcribed correctly 86 percent of the lime, 
but incorrectly written forms were tranr.cribed correctly only 5M percent of the 
time.^ Of these outlines written incorrectly but transcribed correctly, 42 percent 
had been written in full. In another study, analysis revealed that 30 percent of 
all errors made in transcription resulted from the omission of outlines; 33 
percent, from incorrectly written outlines transcribed incorrectly; and 7 percent, 
from incorrect outlines not transcribed. Crewdson reported that there was no 
conclusive evidence that context alone was a major factor in transcription/ 
Piillis also founTi a signillcant positive relationship (r=.M305) between the writing 
of accurate shorthand outlines and accurate transcription. He reported that 
approximately 87 percent of the students' ability to transcribe Isolated 
shorthand outlines was directly associated with competency in shorthand 
accuracy. Achievement in shorthand dictation increased with competency in 
shorthand transcription at every speed level from 50 to 130 words per minute 
with the exception of the 90 and 120 words-per-minute levels. He eunciuded 
that shorthand accuracy was the major contributing factor to the students' 
ability to transcribe the outlines written. McKenna also found a positive 
relationship between transcription achievement as measured by the ability to 
take dictation and transcribe accurately and knowledge of shorthand theory as 
measured by word lists. ^ 

Implications: The teacher must understand that if his students are to be 
able to transcribe accurately, they must be able to write accurate shorthand 
outlines. Context may at times be helpful in deciphering an incorrectly written 
outline, but context alone cannot be considered a major factor in the production 
of a nKiilable transcript. Teachers who urge their students to get something down 
for every word dictated, even thougli it is merely a scratch on the paper, may be 
developing habits in their students which will seriously impede their progress in 
transcription. Rather the teacher should be emphasizing the building of a 
storehouse of accurate shorthand outlines. If the student does not know the 
correctly written outline for a word dictated, he should be told to write the 
word in full according to sound, since words written in full may be transcribed 
correctly even thougli the shorthand outline is inaccurate. Because shorthand 
accuracy affects speed development and contributes more than any other factor 
to correct transcription, teachers must recognize the importance of student 

^Kl;iseus. Kiclinrtl t\ Ati Anolvsis of Sonw of the l-'actors That ContrihuW to tin' 
Diffii ithv of Iranscnption Materials in Ch<-i;^ Sfiorthatul Diamond Juhitec Series. Master's 
tlie.sis. M";nik;iti>. Minnesota: N!ankat(> State t\>llej:c. 1461. 

^(.'rcuilsiHK Norma N. ,t Cotnporison of the I'.'ffcrt of the Aeeiomy in 'Vranseriptii)n 
fhf/n OKtlities or Cotitext. Master's tJiesis. Minnc.ipolfs; University ol' Mi;>nes(;ta. 

^McKenna. Mariiaret A. An t'.xperinicnt To Determine the llffcct of the luirly 
Introihiction of Sew-Shitter Dictation in tfie 7V'(/t /i/;;.;' of lie^innioii Shorthand to ColU'i^e 
Students, noctor's I liesis. l ast l.ansinj:: Mit hijian .Stale University. 1^66. 
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mastery of sliortluind lliot)ry early in the course. Incorrect outlines, even though 
tiiey may be transcribed correctly, cannot he ignored when they interfere with 
speed development. 



With the introduction of sliorthand laboratory equipment, tapes, and 
records, many teacl\ers have wondered whether copying from shorthand plates 
was always the best procedure tor homework practice. Certainly copying 
shoriiiand plates insures that the student writes correct outlines. However, 
teachers know Won) classroom experience that it is not unusual for a student to 
do his shorthand iiomework without deriving much benefit from tiie lime 
demoted to this practice. The following day the outlines seem to be as foreign to 
him as though he had not copied the shorthand plates at all. Various other 
techniques t\)r homework practice have been reported in research studies 
completed during the past decade. Hanson found that nrsl-semester college 
sluM'thand students who copied their homework from the shorthand plates in the 
text had a better mastery of shorthand principles than those students who 
practiced their .homework from recorded dictation with their textbooks open.^ 
Neither method was Ibund superior in the development of reading ability, in 
developing skill in writing practice-matter dictation, or in developing skill in 
Avriting new-matter dictation. On tlie other hand, in another study in which the 
shorthand homework was programmed. Waters found that these materials aided 
the students in constructing new words and in developing shorthand writing 
speed. The investigator concluded that progranuiied homework helped io 
meet individual differences in learning rates and was effective in presenting new 
vocabulary. 

Rittenhou.se. in analyzing the effect of using a workbook in the homework 
practice of college shorthand students, reported that adding the workbook to 
the conventional homework practice did not significantly affect shorthand 
performance.^^ There was no signillcant difference between the students who 
u.sed the workbook tor supplementary homework practice and those who u.sed 
the conventional homework practice (copying shorthand plates). 

h)iplicatu)ns: it is highly probable that students need the experience of 
copying large quantities of shorthand plate material in the early stages of 
shorthand skill development. Copying shorthand plates-if it is correctly 
idone-does provide the student with correct, well-proportioned outlines and. 

^Han.SDii. Robert N. Visual Stimulus Versus Combined Audin Visual Stimuli jor 
'. Out-of -Class Practice in First-Semester College (hvi^i! Shorthand. t)oc tor's thesis. Ciraiul 
= il''(>rks: Vhc lliiivcrsity of North Dakota. I')66. 

\: '^Waters. Mux. "An I-ixperimontal Study of ProgrammeJ Sliorthand Homework.** 
Journal of Business Education 40:75; November P)64. 

^ M^ittenlienise. llvelyn Jane. A Study of Certain Factors Influencing Success in the 
Learning and Achievement of Shorthand, Doctor's thesis. Mast I^ansing: Michigan State 
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since ilio writing piiiclice is supposed lo enipluisi/e the theory presented in lluit 
puriieular lesson, students siiould luive an opportunity to write many ditTerent 
words ineorpi>ratinu ilie new siiortlunul principles, Recorded dictation for 
iu>niework or i)ul-ol"-c!ass piactice nuiy lie ol" inucli greater fKMietlt during tlie 
second or third semesters when ah theory has heeri prescfited and the emphasis is 
primarily upon skill building. The amount of research in this area is still limited, 
but considering the iniiniriance of accurate shorthand outlines, teachers should 
probably delay the use of recorded new-matter diclaliun outside of class until 
the second semester or at least until the shorthand theory has been completed. 

NEW-MATTER DICTATION 

Acc(>rding to proponents of the rimctional approach, new-mutter dictation 
shoukl be delayed until all the shorthand theory has been presented and 
preferably should not be introduced until the second semester. Recently 
teachers have begun to wonder whether earlier introduction of new-matter 
dictation would indeed be as harmful as has been claimed. Since many schools 
offer only one year of shorthand, it simply is not feasible to delay new-matter 
dictation imiil the second semester. In two recent studies in which new-matter 
dictatitni was introduced early in the course, it was reported that this early 
introduction ol' new-matter dictation did iu)t result in increased ability to take 
and transcribe sucli material accurately. However, neither did early introduction 
of new-!]iatter dictation interfere with the students' ability to take and 
transcribe new-matter dictation. Pullis found when early introduction of 
new-matter dictation was tested together with eight other procedures, better 
results Were obtained in short liand dictation, shorthand acciuacy, and transcrip- 
tion. 

!mplicati())is\ Since early introduction of new-matter dictation neither 
contributes to nor interferes with the student's ability to record and transcribe 
such material, teachers should feel free to introduce graded new material at 
whatever point they prefer. They should not, of course, give new-matter 
dictation which includes theory principles not yet presented. Neither is it 
suggested that they devote entire periods to new-matter dictation. One short 
letter is often all that the teacher will have time to dictate after prcsentii^g the 
new shorthand theory and drills on the day's assigtiment. Most shorthand 
authors would probably recommend that the major portion of the ilrst semester 
be devoted to material the student has practiced as a part oi'his homework, but 
at this tinte. there is no evidence to indicate a teacher should not introduce some 
graded new-matter dictation early in the course ii'he wishes, 

LENGTH OF THE DICTATION 

It has been stated many times in the past few years that three-minute and 
ilve-minute dictation tests measure the same skill that if a stiulent can pass a 
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tliree-niiiuitc diclation test :it 100 words per minute witli pcrcLMil accuracy, 
he can also pass a fivc-niinutc test dictated at this same rate. These claims were 
orii»inalIy made as a basis for reducing the length of shorthand dicliition tests 
from five to three minutes. The tiuestion immediately arose whether the 
statement was in fact true. Many people have doulued thai this claim could ever 
be supported by scientific evidence. In 1^)65 Pullis conducted a study to 
determhie wiviher a three-minute and a five-minute dictation test measured the 
same degree of shortiiaiid achievement. None of tiie students in his study 
attained their highest dictation rate on a five-minute tesl. The median average 
difference between the two lengths of dictation tests was 20 words per minute; 
the mean difference. \b words per minute. Of the five-minule dictation tests 
that were not passed, there was a high concentration of errors in the last two 
minutes. It could not be delevniined whether this was because of insufficient 
skill to nuiintahi the writing speed for five minutes, whether transcription was 
more accurate during the first three minutes because of reliance on memory, or 
whether the students realized they had not passed the tesl and therefore became 
discouraged before completing the transcription. Possibly a combination of these 
factors caused the increase in errors during the last two miiuites. As might be 
expected, the students who achieved the highest dictation rates on three-minu^e 
tests also achieved the highest dictation rates on the five-niinute tests. 

!mplicaiio)is\ Whether tlie sliorlliand teacher uses three- or five-iiiinule 
tests to measure shorthand dictation achievement is not so importunl as an 
understanding of what the test actually does measure. Obviously teachers cannot 
compare llie standards attained by their students unless such variables as the 
length of the test, the difficulty of the material, the rate at which it is dictated, 
and the accuracy required are all comparable, The teacher who uses five-minute 
dictation tests with a 95 percent accuracy requirement should r^Mlize that his 
standards are approximately 20 words per minute higlier than ' eacher who 
uses three-minute tests with a percent accuracy requiremen 'dering the 

number of students who continue their shorthand training in j i college or 
who transfer from a junior college to a senior college, such v. .lerstanding is 
essential. It is recognized that not all teachers can or would w:i- o use the same 
standards in shorthand, but much less confusion would It if teachers 
understood better the importance of the variables invo, in shorthand 
standards. Three- and five-miiuite dictation tests do not ni. 'o the same 
amount of skill. A ditTerence of 20 words per minute is not negliti 



The statement has frequently been made that "there is no such thing as 
cold shorthand notes.'' Some teachers have wondered, if this is trvie, why their 
students seem to have so much difficulty transcribing notes they had written 
some lime previously. Other teachers have wondered where they failed in their 
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sliDilliaiul teaching. Obviously this is a statement that needs claiineation. As has 
been pointed oni previously. Leslie says that any outline which can be 
tninscril>ed correctly is a correct shorthand outline. Further, if an outline can be 
transcribed correctly immediately alter the dictation is given, it can be 
transcribed just as accurately a month ai'terwards. However, this completely 
overlooks the possibility that students may rely upon memory to some extent 
when they transcribe their notes. Many teachers have challenged this claim, but 
not until recently has research attempted to prove or disprove it. Jn 1968 Pullis 
studied the etTecl of deterred transcription in shorthand. The students were 
given a live-minute dictation test ui a rate well wiiiiin their recording ability and 
were asked lo transcribe their notes. One week later the students were again 
asked to iraiiscribc tlicse luune notes. Althoogii the students had previously 
transcribed these notes, there was a 30 percent increase in' errors when the notes 
were transcribed a week after they had been recorded. Clearly the students were 
not able to read notes that they had previously read. Analysis of the siiorthand 
outlines revealed that in nondeferred transcription an incorrectly written 
shorthand outline was more than 40 times as likely to be incorrectly transcribed 
as was a correctly written outline. When the transcription was deferred for one 
week, a correctly written shorthand outline was more than 60 times as likely to 
be correctly transcribed as was an incorrectly written outline. 

Iniplivations: Teachers are right when they insist that their students' 
shorthand notes do become ''cold/' Notes that students can transcribe correctly 
immediately after taking the dictation cannot necessarily be transcribed 
accurately at a later time. Teachers should realize that accurately written 
shorthand notes greatly increase the likelihood of a student's being able to 
transcribe his notes correctly after they have become "cold." 

Undoubtedly one of the weak spots in tiie training of future stenographers 
and secretaries has been t])e failure to provide practice in transcribing "cold" 
notes. The stenographer or secretary cannot always transcribe her notes 
immediately after they are recorded. Students should be given practice in 
transcribing ''cold" notes. Such practice will indicate to tlie student the 
importance of writing accurate, legible shorthand notes at all times. 



In the early 1%0's many extravagant claims were made regarding the 
outcomes that could be achieved through the use of shorthand laboratories. 
Teachers were told that they could expect students to attain signifirantiy higher 
rates in less time and that tlie higher student achievement in shorthand would 
more than justify the cost of the installations. Today shorthand laboratories are 
highly regarded as an instructional tool by many shorthand teachers, but not 
necessarily because of the claims originally made for tins equipment. Most 
research studies have not supported the claims of those who insisted tiiat, 
because of the individualized instruction made possible by the listening stations, 
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studLMils wouiil attain higher dictation rates in shorter periods of time. In studies 
of shorthand classes taught by teacher dictation versus classes in which 
shorthand laboratories were used, no significant dllTerences in student achieve- 
ment were found. One investigator did report that, when superior students were 
tauglit siiorthand and a shorlliand laboratory was utilized, they developed a 
us:ible shorthand skill in one year. However, the question then arises whether 
such superior students would not have developed a usable skill taught by the 
traditional method. As yet, the research findings relative to the effectiveness of 
shorthand dictation laboratories are disappointing, but It is possible many 
teachers have not yet learned how to make the most effective use of this 
equipment. 

ItnpUcations- Since it has been found that a knowledge of shorthand 
theory is best learned by copying shorthand plates, teachers probably should not 
ask students to attend a shorthand dictation laboratory during the first semester 
unless special learning tapes have been developed for such students. Dictation 
tapes that ordinarily are available do not appear to be the best type of practice 
outside '.)f class during the first semester of shorthand. Excellent learning tapes 
can be developed, hut this is a time-consuining procedure, and few teachers have 
time to prepare them. 

it is quite possible that dictation laboratories have often been installed on 
the basis of fallacious claims. There are many reasons for using shorthand 
dictation laboratories other than to enable students to build their dictation rate 
more rapidly than they would do otherwise. The dictation laboratory enables 
the student to take dictation at a rate that is right for him, and it frees the 
teacher to work with individual students needing assistance. However, the 
dictation laboratory is :ui "assistant." It should not be used continuously day 
after day throughout the entire class period. 

The disappointing results of research studies in this area emphasize the 
need for attempting new ways to utilize the equipment more effectively. The 
equipment cannot teach. Students need previews and postviews of the material 
they are recording. At present it appears that the dictation laboratory will not 
necessarily enable students to achieve higlier dictation rates in less time, but it 
can make the shorthand period more interesting and protltable for both the 
student and the teacher. 



During the past decade the professional literature has emphasized that 
teachers of skill subjects should encourage each student to compete with his own 
record rather than permit students to compete with each other. Many teachers 
would agree that this recominendation is sound. However, some teachers have 
long suspected that regardless of the teaching procedures used to encourage 
students -to try to compete with themselves competition among students 
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coiUiiuied to exist. Extremely small classes seemed to be far more dilTicult to 
leach than somewhat larger classes. 

Recently it was reported that first-year shorthaiul students achieved 
significantly better in classes with 21 or more than did students in smaller 
classes. In second-year shorthand, students did signitlcantly better in classes with 
16 to 30 students. Both fust- and second-year students did better in classes that 
were 55 minutes in length than did those in classes of other lengths. 

Impliankms: While few teachers would question that it is wise to have 
each shorthand student compete witii his own previous record, the fact remains 
that in skill classes competition is built into the classroom situation. Students are 
motivated by each other. Consequently, not only will the shorthand teacher 
ordinarily find extremely small classes diftlcult to teach, but he will find that the 
aciuevement i f his students is far below what he might have expected with sueh 
a low student -teacher ratio. It appears that in skill courses the motivation and 
*iniilt-in competition" that occur among the students has a positive effect upon 
sliortliand achievement. Apparently, shorthand classes can actually be too small 
for best rf^:.ults. 

Additional research is needed to substantiate the findings regarding the 
rtsults achieved in shorthand classes of varying lengths. With the emphasis today 
upon modular scheduling and the variation in length of class periods found in 
different school systems, teachers need to know the length of period which 
produces the highest level of student achievenient, 

SHORTHAND ACHIEVEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Recent research studies continue to support the conclusions of previous 
investigations that students with only one year of shorthand do not, in most 
cases, utilize shorthand on the job. These studies also show that very few 
students are able to take dictation at 80 words per minute for three minutes 
with 95 percent accuracy at the completion of one year of instruction and that 
well under 25 to 30 percent of the students completing two years of instruction 
can pass a three-minute dictation test at 80 wpm with 95 percent accuracy. 
These findings support earlier tlndings reported by Frink, Anderson, Bright, and 
others. 

Implications: If the findings reported in these research studies are typical 
of shorthand achievement in most schools, then teachers may have serious 
difficulties justifying the shorthand program in many schools unless this 
situation is corrected. A number of factors contribute to the problem of low 
achievement in shorthand classes. Many students who have little aptitude for a 
purely academic program may be counselled to enroll in shorthand. Counselors 
and guidance personnel may not always realize that shorthand is a subject that 
requires at least average mental ability. However, in schools where this is the 
case, the business teacher certainly has a responsibility to educate the guidance 
counselors. 
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CiirrciUly tlicrc is considciablc picssmc upon suiKu)! adiuiuislialt>rs lo 
provide proijniiiis to upiiratlc (lie tlisadvantagcd. Lfiirortiinalcly loo many paicnts 
arc more oonccnicd llial ilicir chilthvii cntor white collar occupations (haii tlicy 
arc with the probable success oi" their children in these areas. As a result, due to 
parental pressures. nian\' youngsters are ibrced into programs lor which they are 
ill-siiiled and with which they cannot liope to Ciipe successfully. 

In some small schools, vocational oiTicc programs have been introduced 
where neither the six:e of the school nor its hv lion can justify such a program, 
in these schools, the teacher is [breed to enroll in the shorthand program 
students wliose academic record indicates clearly that tliey should not enter tlie 
program. Teachers fully understand that they must retain these students in the 
program so that the school will be eligible for federal funds. 

It is also possible tliat teachers today may iTnd it increasingly ditTicull to 
reach acceptable slandard.s because of tlie economic conditions in which today's 
yniingsters have been raised. In many schools the girls simply attach little 
importance to the need for securing a job upon graduation from high school. 
Although statistics show these givis will probably be working a good portion of 
their lives, they do not believe it. frequent class interruptions and administrative 
pressures to pass all students regardless of achievement may also make the high 
school teaclicv's cftcivts to maintain vocational standards in shorthand well nigh 
impossible. 

High school teachers need to reali/.e. in the face of these conditions, that 
there is a detlnite possibility that future enrollments in shorthand at the 
secoitdary level may decline while shorthand enrollments in business schools and 
junior or community colleges increase. When a person sees the need for 
developing a skilL he is far more likely to spend the time and effort required. 
Consequently, the trend to upgrade the stenographic training to the postsecon- 
dary level may pnwe to be highly desirable. Such upgrading should also provide 
the employer with a somewhat more mature office worker. 

From the foregoing analysis, high school sliorthrmd teachers slundd not 
infer that shorthand will not be otTered on the high school level in the future. 
But there is some question as to how long shorthand can continue to hold a 
prominent place iti the high school busitiess curriculum unless terminal standards 
are improved. A vocational skill should etjuip a person to secure a job utilizing 
that skill upon graduation from high scluiol. All too oi'ten in the past the high 
scivvv.^l graduate ira:; not secured a job utili/.ing this skill. Whether this situatioti 
exists because of lack of vocational coinpelency. immaturity, lack of confidence 
on tlie part of tlic graduate in his skill, or failure of ihe graduate to apply for a 
job In which use of the skill would be required cannot be definilely ascertained. 
But the findings of research studies as to ihe ut jli/.atliin of high school shorthand 
continue to be disappointing. 
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SUMMARY 

The findings of research stiulios in the Held ot" shorthand arc of limited 
vahre unless I he ehissrooin shorlhand teacher is aware oT these tnulings and 
utili/.es tiieni in liis classroom teaching. The (Indiiigs ol' ihc researcfi studies 
completed diirini^ the l^)(^0\s which appear to have the most significanec lor the 
classroom teacher are summarized below: 

1. Teachers wlio use the scienee-ty pe approacii in the teaching of 
shorthand will probably secure results equivalent or even superior to 
those attained hy teachers using the language arts approach. 

2. The approach used in teaching shorthand the first seniester is far more 
important in determining the student's later shorthand aciiievement 
than has generally been realized. 

3. The writing of accurate short liand outlines should be stressed through- 
out the first semester. 

4. Since accurate shorthand outlines contribute both to the building of 
dictation skill and to accurate transcription, the writing of correet 
outlines should continue to be stressed throughout the shorthand 
prograni. 

5. Timed word-list tests should be given to emphasize the importance of 
accuracy in writing shorthand outlines. 

(i. Larly introduction of writing does not necessarily impede the student's 
progress and may even contribute to the attainment of higher 
shorthand standards. 

7. Students should not be permitted to follow the plates in their texts 
while taking dictation the entire first semester. 

8. Teachers should observe the writing habits of their students and assist 
them as much as possible. 

Graded new-matter dictation may he introduced either early or late in 
the semester with no appreciabJe difference in achievement. 

10. Writing shorthand from a printed transcript is not detrimental to the 
student's progress if he has first copied the san\e niaterial from 
shorthand plates. 

11. Writing the homework practice twice may be more heneficial to the 
student than copying the shorthand plates only once. 

1 2. Students do appear to benefit from the timing of their reading rates. 

I .V Students should l^e given an opportunity to read cold n()tes occasion- 
ally. 

14. There is approximately a 20 word-per-minute difference in achievement 
between passing a three-minute tlictation test witli 95 percent accuracy 
and a five-minute test with ^5 percent accuracy when both tests are 
dictated at the same rate. 
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15. leacliers will prohabl.v t'iiul that the use i>t' a shorthaiul dictation 

lalH>raU)r\ tor **out-t)t-chiss'* piactici." is most hLMieficial after the first 

seiiiester o\ short iuiiul. 
In. Special learning tapes for short liand woulil luuloul'itedly he helpful 

during tlie first semester for hoth in-class and out-of-ckiss practice, Init 

in most schools such taj^es are not availahle. 
17. The sliortliantl laborator\ slumld niU he used excUisively during Uie 

shorthand period. 

IS. Shorthand clas^ses can he too small. 'I'hc ideal size for a first-year cla.ss 
may he 20 or more students and for a second-year class, 1 () to 20 
students. 

Sonic business educators are pre dieting today thnl there will be more 
emphasis on shorthand in tlv^ high school programs because of the vocational 
office education progranus which were introduced in the l^)60's. Others are 
predicting that nuicli of the shorthand instruction now being offered in the high 
schools will move upward to the junior college or coninuniity college level. Still 
otliers predict [UiA shorthand is rapidly losing ground hi the business curriculum; 
but with today's shortage of stenographers and secretaries, it does not seem 
likely that this prediction will conic to pa.ss in the foreseeable future. 

Regardless of the level at which shorthand is taught, the research findings 
discussed in this chapter should make every shorthand teacher aware of the 
iniporiance of basing leaching methodology upon research findings. Unfortu- 
iiaiely. in the past far too many of the procedures used in teaching shorthand 
have been ba.sed on opinions, not scientific evidence. The teaching procedures 
used by the beginning shorthand teacher are far more important than has 
generally been realized. 

Recent research findings have repeatedly indicated that the first semester 
of shorthand instruction determines in large measure the student's accomplish- 
ment in the following semesters. If the student does not understand shorthand 
theory, if he does not build a sound shorthand vocabulary the first semester, 
there is little chance that he will be able to correct these prtiblems later. The 
transcription teacher may attempt to correct the deficiencies of the first year of 
instruction, but research shows that only infrequently will he succeed. 
Shorthand skill development is directly related to the student's knowledge of 
shorthand theory and vocabulary. The student's accuracy and speed in 
transcription are again directly related to his accuracy in writing .shorthand 
outlines. Students will not consider the writing of accurate shorthand outlines 
important unless teachers make it clear that they also consider accurate outlines 
important. The ultimate goal of the shorthand program is, of course, the 
mailable transcript, but the fir,st year of shorthand instruction will determine in 
large measure the student's chance of attaining that objective. 
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There arc lour kiiuls ol" hanscriptioii teachers, and tiiis chaptLM is iiitLMuicd lor 
cacli of (honi. The changes in methods oT teaching' transciiption in ihe recent 
past, tlie preseni. and prohalily the future can be attributed directly tu the 
relative ascendency oi cacli oi'thc four kinds ol' transcription teachers. 

Shorthand teacher, 'riicrc are transcription teachers who are really 
disguised shorthand teachers. Their whole approach, their whole interest, [\vc\v 
whole pcrs[)ect{vc i.s short luifid. Tlie transcription course, to thern. should be 
weiglued with shorthand speed-development exercises, because they think that 
the writer who can ahiiost get 120 will readily get 100 with such easy-to-write 
and easy -to-read shorthand outlines that transcribing them will be a sinecure. 
Tiiey believe that perfection of outlines is the key to good transcripts, so they 
reconimend ail sorts of practice -dcimik^ that \v\\\ uu\movc ouiWnc^: ovaklW on 
speed, word drills, theory tests, practice on cold notes, and the like. They 
sponsor or do investigations that show the percentage of errors that came from 
bad outlines versus the percentage from good outlines, etc. The shortliand- 
cenlcred transcription teacher reveals himself in his concern for the speed at 
wliich dictation tests are given. Wlicji he says '\vords per minute.** he Djeans 
dictation speed. 

Typcwriiinii teacher. And there are trajiscription teachers who are 
disguised typewriting teachers. They see transcription as letter typing, and to 
them the course is a matter of arranging things so the letters get harder and 
harder until (hey are 100 percent from notes on dictated new matter. These 
teachers want the tlrst transcribing to be simple paragraphs from bookplate 
notes, then whole letters from bookplate notes, then letters from fannliar ajid 
practiced outlines of one's own . . . atid so on. Because ihcy know that 

Alan C lAoyd received A. B., h'd.i\L, and Ph.D. deforces from the University of Pittahur^^h. 
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short Isanti is the most ditTiciilt possible copy lor a typist, they want the 
typiri^; that is. the iratiscvibinii to begin early (the earher the better). 
Shorlliand teiii-lit^b don't wan; 'Ak- typing to start early because doing so would 
lake time that they feci is needed for practicing the w riting oi" better siiorlhand 
outhnes; so the typewriiing-orienied transcription teaciiers are likely to sponsor 
research that shows that yes. one can introthice typing early, and it will not 
curtail the shorthand growth in the least. When the typewriting-transcription 
leachev says **wordi per minme.** he ineariS a uiinscribing rate, atid he will 
usually append a parenthetic expression like *\it least 50 percetit of the 
straight-copy typing rale.** lie is likely to urge that every shorthand student be 
required to have finished a year or more of typewriting befi)rc starting shorthand 
so that, in case typewritten transcripts are introduced early, the typing skill will 
be equal to the task. 

LiVij^udi-t' arts teacher. Another kind of transcription leaclier is the one 
who heheves that s!\orthand per se is a mere .skill (it is mechanical, just takes 
drill) and that typewriting per se is a mere skill (it is mechanical, just takes drill); 
so the real heart of transcription is its language skills- punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, plurals, spelling, .sentence structure, letter organization, and the like. 
Lmguage-orienied transcription teachers talk about per.spective- that the func- 
tion of iranscribing is to convey a message, atid shorthand and typewriting 
are only cogs in that ctuiveyance. just as coiumas and semicolons and plural 
possessives are ctigs (maybe smaller ones, but not a whole lot smaller: and even a 
small one can stall the engine). The language-transcription teacher wants spelling 
drills and punctuation drills involved in every practice session, wants punctua- 
tion included in all read-hacks from notes, makes collections of '^transcription 
boners.'" and in otlier ways shows his conviction that Iranscriplion is appHed 
business English (handicapped a bit by the need to include shorthand and 
typing). He tioes not talk about words per minute; he asks only. **Does it make 
sense?" ami *1low many mailable letters did you doT" 

Vocatunial coach. The fourth category of transcription instructor is one in 
which you find the job-oriented vocationalist. He wants the students to visit 
offices and hear real dictation being given (let the visitors try to record it, loo) 
so that tliey will learn how nuich help is or is not given the .stenographers, what 
responsibility accompanies the recording of dictation, what equipment is used, 
how many carbons are made, what happens to them, and so on. He reasons thai 
students who are alerted to exactly what will be expected of Iheni (plus being 
shown how pleasatu the office atmosphere and hunum dealings can be) will be 
nuitivatoil greatly toward improvement in whatever aspect of transcription they 
find themselves to be lagging. If they find the dictation faster than they can 
manage, they'll beg for faster practice dictation. If they find hangups with 
punctuation or spelling, they'll see the desirability of drill in such factors. Tiie 
vocational-coach version of transcription teacher will be primarily concerned 
about entry levels of skill; his objeeiive is not a new crop of private seevetavies 
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once a ycur hui rulher scvcrul crops of bcgini)iMti slcnogjuphcrs per year. He 
wants plenty nf olVice-style dictation. He admits to oarer concern for the 
inner-city trainee than I'ot the sulnirhanite: lie is interested in what the 
businessman wiints but less so than in what the businessnum will do for his share 
>r ghetto graduates. He wajits ! raining time reduced as nuicli is possible not only 
.0 that more crops can be rotated but also so that olhcr factors (like work 
experience, use of t>t*tice mnchines. and the like) caii be incorporated in each 
.yop*s program. He tliinks th'.i' tht^ "sense** of a letter is up to the businessman: 
"M" a college gr;^!niite businessman can't dictate a letter witli sense/' ne asRs, 
*"how can he expect a high school trainee to do it lor him'.''' He telescopes the 
pr ibiem to "Find out what is going on in the local offices and teach trainees to 
do that." w'iih just as much emphasis on find out as on do //. 

And cofnhinatunis. Real -life transcription teachers do not, of course, 
adl ere exclusively to the philosophic bnse of any single one of the four kinds of 
(rai script ion concepts that are personified in the foregoing. Rather, each teacl.or 
adheres innstly to one concept but nevertheless borrow:; from each of the others. 
The mixing of philosopliies is both a disaster (if there are contradictions within 
one'i. mixture) and the hope for imprcwement (when the best factors of each are 
reconc'led ). 



BACKGROUND OF CONCERN 

American business education niaga/ines have always carried articles on 
Iranserif tion. as glancing tlirougii the back volumes of tiie magazines or tallying 
totals in the annual Delta Pi Epsilon Business Education Index will quickly 
confirm. Concein about achievement, about transcription rates, about spelling, 
about pro(^freac i!ig. about all the problems of transcription mechanics have 
always been wit!., us. Interest was higfi in years past, just as high as today. 

Tile article'^ normally dealt with classroom management and reilected the 



kinds of learners 
the twell'lh grad 



that were involved. The learners were ones who had survived to 
I in public education in an era when students who did not do 



well conld :\nd did qnil school: the one.s who stuck it out were ardent and able. 
A typical transc iption article was one by Frances Henderson in the February 
1^)50. Business education World, it was entitled 'i Wrote it but 1 Can't Read 
It.** nnd stie list'xl trick-of-the-trade suggestions about transcription inaccura- 
cies and what one could do to keep students from the lament in the title. After 
World War i!. u.^ to which time transcription (if offered at all) was an experience 
of a week or tvvo tucked in at the end of the shorthand course, transcription 
started stretchi!ig and in many scliools became a formal one semester course in 
its own right. A I^M7 survey by Renshaw showed that 17 percent of New 
Fngland high si hools had such courses. 

Urban pn^bleni: retardation. But the l^KiO*s brought a crescendo in the 
great urbiui j.uaich via which millions of learners with poor academic 
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competencies migrated to llie cities und showed up in inner-city scliools, 
Families ot' average and better students let^i the inner cities, leaving behind tiieni 
students whose educational appetite was slack and whose academic con^petency 
was very low. 

Transcription problems multiplied and multiplied. 

The social scene created many delicate circumstances, forcing the schools 
to relax what had once been Hrm "requirements/' It became possible lor 
learners to advance from one course to the next simply bt'<*:nise they had 
attended enough times, in some instances students who had sat through whole 
terms of shorthand without learning it had been advanced to the transcription 
course. A 1^)70 language-skills survey of 197 students in various shorthand stages 
in two New York City inner-city high schools revealed the following degree of 
retardation in the all-over language skills that are vital to good transcript- jn: 



Point of Analysis CirailclO CJradc 1 1 CiraUe 1 2 



("ascs in sample* ('^^ <l()l) ) 67 (!(}() • 61 (100 VU 

At grade lcvcU)r tier .... . 12 ( 17.4 ) 3 ( 4.5 ) 0 ( 0.0 ) 

Rclardca I vcar Of more .... 42 ( 60.9 ) 51 ( 76.1 ) 52 ( 85.2 ) 

Kctardcd 2 vcarsor iMi'.ro ... 25 ( 36.3 ) 39 ( 58.2 ) 23 ( 37.7 ) 

Retarded 3 years or fn(»r- ... 9 ( 13.0 ) IH ( 26.9 ) V ( 14.8 ) 

Ret;irded4 vearsor nn^re ... 3 ( 4.3 ) 5 ( 7.5 ) 2 ( 3.3 } 



This infonnation is indicative of the depth of the pvobleni. No assutuption is 
made that these tlgures apply everywhere, but they do indicate need for 
transcription training with less emphasis on added shorthand speed and more on 
language skills. The figures indicate the kind of crisis to which the 1960's 
ultimately brought transcription. 

The response to the dilemma has been a groutidsweli of experimentatioiA 
and research. While the competence of learners slowly but steadily lessened year 
by year, department chairmen and city supervisors have tried all sorts of mcan.s 
to stem the erosion of accomplishment - tried bigger cla.sses. smaller classes: 
longer periods, shorter periods; more homework, less homework; after-school 
practice centers with parent aides, with overtin'.e teachers; and explored many 
other point -of-contact endeavors. Meanwhile graduate students tVom coast to 
coast undertook studies. 

Research. Many studies were interesting, though the degree of pertinence 
to the gcuiding problems of the imier-city liigli school transcription teacher 
varies. A significant study is the 19^7 one by lanniz/.i. who went right to the 
heart of the matter: She found that half the errors made by New York City high 
school transcribers were related to outlines that were quite correct (so. 
something beyond good shorthand outlines was involved), and she tallied the 
errors in classifications that give guidance to New York City teachers on what 
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kinds of icinl'oiCLMiicnl drills nccticd lo picvLMil iliosc errors. ^ (Since iIilmi tiic 
Delta Pi I'psilon chaplcr At Hunter (\)lloge. New York Cily. lias produced iLs 
own Drills To Improve Teaching Transcription" lor use with New York City 
learners.) L'sir?g a dilToienl tloorwaw lainii//i had conie k) vvr\' Jicaiiy the same 
conclusions that Jester had in l^>5^> when he made a lime study of traiiscribhig 
and IbuiuL among other things, that transcribers use only 14.0 percent of liieh' 
time in shonhand problems deciphering incorrect outlines (0.2 percent), 
deciphering poor outlines (.v3 percent), and residing their notes preparatory to 
transcribing mem (5.1 percent).-^ Neither lanni/./i nor Jester deprecate tiie 
importance of siiorihand accuracy: they simply point out (hat transcription 
diniculties t)!' the urban child are no more likely to be occasioned by poor 
siiorihand than they are by poor typing, poor work habits, or poor langtiage 
skills. Nevertheless, there have been far more studies on strengthening the 
accuracy of shorthand outlines than on any of the other regards or all of them 
together. 

In the areas of new media, as possible avenues foi delivering shorthand 
training iii an easier-to-masler manner, important and encouraging studies have 
been nunle of the use of recordings (homework, dictation laboratories, lesson 
tape:', etc.) and of programmed instruction presentations of theory and theory 
review. T-.; dale neithci area has estaiilished conclusive evidence of superiority 
over teacher-directed learning activities. I:ach area, however, has established 
evidence of much worth. Palmer found that certain facets of shorthand practice 
can be (*onducted just as well by recordings as by a teacher;^ and Waters.'' 
Hensen.^ arid McBride^' have foufid that certain aspects of theory preseritation 
and follow'.up practice can be conducted as well by progrumed printed materials 
as by a teacher. Recordings and piograniiViiiig both give new hope tor 
achievement of wholly independent progress something that offers enormous 
adjustment possibilities for learners with handicaps so varied and severe that it is 
difllcuU to teach them at a class pace. 

Sununury. The increase in societal and transcription problems have 
resulted in a steady diniunition of achievement and a steady increase in tlie 

^I:»nni/./.i, K.li/iihv'ih. lyansLription and Short hatid hjntrs Anionic lllctnetuary and 
Advanced Iliyh Scfuutl Writers oj Simplified and Dianiofid Jubilee Gref^fi Shorthnnd. 
Doittir'.s the.si.s. New \nvk City: New Yorl; Univcr.'iiiy, 1067. 

'^Jester, l">f)nakl I). A 'I'itne Study of the Shx>rth(itid Tranxeription Process, h'vari.ston, 
Mlinoi.s: Noi tinve.stern University . 1050. 

^Palmer, l-.l.sie I). Development and Kduaititni of Multiple Channel I'upes in ih\i;inniny 
Sh(>rth<ifid Classes. Doctor'.s the.si.s, KiinxviKe; t lie t/nivcr.sify of renne.sscc. 106 J. 

^Water.s, Max. *V\n F.xperinu-nial Study of I'ro^ramnietl Shnrtharul HonieuorK." ./(/?//'//(?/ 
of business lldtn ation 40: 7S; Novonihcr 1064. 

^Hen.scn. Oleen M. **'riie Oevclcfpnicnt, Utili/atimi, and KtTectivcrie.s.s o\' I'r<»i:rninmcd 
Material.s in (ireg.u S\u\^i\\:\\n\/\f(funuii (tf liusincsw /u/ucafion 40M 19; ptY-oniher I0(t4, 

^OXunnell. Mary Miirj^aret. An ICxperiniental Study I'o determine the Effectiveness itf 
Pnt^ratmned ^^n'l:^ Shorthand Materials. l)oct<;r'.s itie.si.s, Miidi.son: The Univer.sity oV 
Wi.scon.sin. 1067. 
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nninhor of losoaivlios insliuilOLl to luul ways lu slop lluil diiiuinilicHi and 
ivstoiv own inipiinv on picvions stanLiaiLls ot' acliicvvnionl. In gLMicral iIilmo 
has hocn ahundant iiuestiiialiiui into shoitlianLl accuracy, but tlicro oxists 
imperative iiocd tor constructive oxpcrnncntatioii ni stroMiitlicning language 
skills, in developing transeripiion typing eontinuity, antl in encouraging the kind 
ol' work haliiii; that Idling efHeiency autl aggressiveness mio transcription 
proiluclioM. The teachers svho are primarily shorthand oriented have had their 
day. The l*->70\ emerge as tlie time when the iithiM' tliree kinds of irariscription 
teachers have K) si and up and he lu*aril. 

THE REAL-LIFE APPROACH 

As everyone tinds who works in an olTice as a secretary or as the employer 
ot* one. transcription in the otTice is inlhiitely easier than in the classroom. A 
learner might not think ahead inid realize that it's \\n he is concerned abcnU 
what he d\ies not know: 

/7/f cfuphni'r's cxfh'i'duion (iiow soon will he oxpecl tiio letter to he 
done'.'), his siandards (will lie permit erasing?), ids preferences (what letter 
style wdl Ik- wani' ), etc. 

77/(' cnipl>>ycf \ Jicunitni fhiifcrn (does lie keep correcting IdnisclT and 
clianging? ). his diL iation s[ieetl (and is it steady or in S[nn ts7), hfs 
punctuation indi\.aiion (and is he riglit when lie calls punctuation, it he 
dtK's'.M. iiis conipieieness {how nuiuli ami wiiat does (Ik* secretary iuive to 
seareli out dates, addresses, amounts, what?), etc. 

/'lie iffjur prtnwlurc h>r fnai/ini: (who [iuts on the postage and how is tliat 
done?), distrilnit ing earhon copies {ami does tlie secretary iiave to decide 
liow many to make?), using a pilot oct)pier (spare copies tliat way?), 
picking up incoming mail, and scores of relatetl tpiestions. 
What tile learner l\ugets is that all tliese concerns w'lW be resolved by tlie 
end of tiie tnst week on the }oh. The secretary will know all ahoul the 
employer's expectations, ins dictation pattern, and the ofllce procedures that 
revolve arouuLi tlie mail. Wliat the learner also does not realize, and many 
teachers lIo not realize, is 

!. I lie secretary iias read tlie inctiming mail and knows what it is all 
aln)ut. It is not i(ino hef/^a* tl*.e secretary can anticipate tlie dictation. It 
becomes easy to till in missing outlines or to correel poor ones tiie 
secretary knows what the employer said or wants to say. 

2. *i"iie secretary eonli(ds tiie s[ieed of dictation. Wiien tiie secretary gels 
iKdiind. raising liie left iiand momentarily causes tiie dictator to pause. 
Interjecting sucii cue word:; as *'S(iell, please" or 'i'lease repeat tiiat 
name" slows iiim down. tcm. The secretary really does control tlie 
speed. 

3. Tlie secretary soon knows tiie wiiole v(K'abuiary of tiie joii the names 
of the prmlucts:. the names of tiie persons, the locations of the brancii 
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stores or ol iiLCs. llu' kiiuis ol" LontraLl Icrnis lluil arc iiscil ^in '-the 
ot'tK-i'^s sphere of work. ele. Surprises become fewer and farther 
bet ■.Vcon. 

4. The secretary does nol look up nearly as many items as an outsider 
iniiiht expect lie cause (he secretary has a memory and remembers first 
names of correspondents, which ones have cloetorales, ZIP codes of 
frequently used addresses, dates and deadlines, prices of many items, 
and so on. 

5. ''Office-style*' dictation i.s really easier than classroom dictation, once 
th«' ^^riter gets the knack of crossing out and arrowing in, and the like, 
Interrujitions are likely to lie resfiites, letting the stenographer review 
and correct and (ninctuate the notes. Corrections are usually instanta- 
neous and spontaneous, so (hat the secretary probably has not yet 
written what is to be changed and so eari incorporate the change 
without actually changing anything. 

0. When the enip^<^^y^'r ^i^^l^^ the secretary to read back something, it is 
usuiiUy because he has been interrupted (phone call, drop-in visitor, 
etc J and lost his sentence. The secretary has had the interruption time 
lo pohsh that seciuence of words and can read back fluently most times. 
That's not like the classroon*i situation where the teacher asks for 
instant readback before the pen has stopped moving, 

7. Tlie secretary usually lias the liberty of altering words if doing so 
resolves a line-ending division problem or side-steps a bad shorthand 
outline yet still conveys the same meaning. *'Hasthe liberty" probably 
means that the employer woukl say '^Yes" if asked; but the employer is 
noi likely to remend)er Ids exact wortling anyhow, so most secretaries 
just go right ahead unless the word choice liappens to be critically 
inifiortant. Men who do much tlictating have shorter niemories than 
those who dictate only occasionally. 

S. The employer is likely to be a lot easier to get along with than is the 
transcription teacher. The teacher-- because it is the teacher's role-must 
iihvuy^ he pushing, pushing, pushing, for belter, betUT, better work. The 
teacher can never be content, never be satisfied with what the learner 
accomplishes, b'ew employers arc like ifial. The secretary is someone 
the empl^^^y^'r hires to help him. Most employers and secretaries are 
good friends, even tliough a bit on tlie irn persona I side because of the 
generation ga[i that usually exists between them. The employer is really 
iViore likely to tease than to excoriate his secretary for a transcription 
lioner. 

The secretary soon can zero in cmi the prolijenis that recur- words the 
employer is likely lo use incorrectly, word^ that the secretary is most 
likely to mistype, extent to wiiicli the employer will second-guess the 
nundier of carbons to be niade, habit of the dictator to wait until too 
late in the day for dictation, the pattern of incoming phone calls (his 
superior probably calls him about the same time each day, for 
example), and sundry other transcription interruptions or 
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complications - aiul take action to alleviate them. The classroom 
shorthand writer has to sit there anil take it, helplessly. 
10. In spite of what he learned in his business communication course 
somewlicre along Ihc line, the husinessman doesn't really know whether 
a letter he signs looks nice. He can tell it" it does }wi look nice when it is 
grossly poor-much too high or much too low or much too tar to one 
side or the other, or much too smeary or much too "erasery," and so 
on -but he doesn't know the names of the letter styles and he doesn't 
much care. When he reads (if he does at all) a letter he has dictated, it is 
mostly Narcissism. When he hands n letter back to his secretary and 
says, "l-ine" or "Nice." he nienns his wording, not the typing. 

There are exceptions to each of the ''ten blessings" in the foregoing 
enumeration. Some employers ^/rt' unkind and picky; they are the ones who have 
a high turnover in stenographic help. Some employers really do know the 
transcription score, perhaps because they have responsibility in the training 
sector of their company or are former business teachers, and so they know 
exactly what they want and are paying to get. Some employers will continually 
press the dictation speed; and when the secretary does improve because of 
eventual familiarity with the nature and vocabulary of the dictation, the 
employer points with pride how much he has helped the secretary. But in the 
main the employer is a considerate person who will help his secretary to help 
him more. So office transcription is easier than is classroom transcription, 

The point. Why not make these or similar real-life blessings available to the 
classroom learner? Why must he do it the hard way? 

It would be easy for one to say, ''Sure, fine. All these alleviations should 
be and will be incorporated into this school's transcription training program.'' 
But it cannot be said if the test of the concept is still to be the traditional 
end-of-course test. If the tlnal test is going to be paced 80-words-per-minute 
dictation, to be transcribed with a (for instance) maximum two erasures within 
(for instance) minutes, none of which has any connection with real-life 
transcribing, then the teacher is not at liberty to use the real-life blessings. But if 
the final test will be the dictation of an office-style letter at the best speed at 
which the learner (who controls the speed) can take the letter, with the 
transcript (perhaps typed on easy-erase paper) evaluated on its mailability base, 
then the real-life blessings can be injected to help the learner build truer 
transcription power. 

For instances. Tlie school that is master of its own transcription class, and 
therefore can adapt methods, objectives, and materials at will, can draw on many 
real -business circumstances to improve the way transcription is practiced and 
learned. Many of these circumstances have been and are being explored by a 
contemporary team of investigators. They have already enjoyed sufficient 
success to warrant passing on the following for those who can update their 
courses: 
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1. STORY LIN I'. Describe to the leiiniers a business problem ihal 
contVoiUs [\\c dictator. (He lias to crack down on overdue accounts or go 
bankrupt, tor example. He is going to start witb four customers who have 
treated the cotiipany outrageously. And he must tell (hem he is goiMg to start a 
collection suit a week from Friday, unless.) So the stenographers-to-be know 
what's up. Outlines for words like overdue, aceouui. banknipt . outrageous, 
collection, suit. Friday, unless, hmycr. and tlie like flash through their minds, or 
better, on the chalkboard, along with other words that they might volunteer as 
ones that a real secretary in that real situation would know and use often- What 
a new meaning to ''preview** such an exercise would give! 

2. LliTTb!R CLUSTl-RS. it would be too time-consuming, not to mention 
too unrealistic, to have a story line behind every letter. Instead, have a cluster of 
letters grow out of the story line. In the preceding example, the dictator is to 
work on four customers. Good! Use those four on Monday, and maybe the next 
Friday or \hMid:iy follow up the same story with replies to simulated answers so 
that the same vocabulary can be reused and thereby strengthened. Businessmen 
do^.i':ol diwiaie very many one-of-a-kind letters. If letters are clustered, all the 
practice heneilts of each letter augment the values of the others and expedite the 
others. Practicing one *'Pay up or else!" letter makes the next one easier to 
record and transcribe, and one at^ter that still easier, as it really is in business. 

3. PRFPARATION PRACTICE. When a stenographer takes dictation on 
any familiar business problem,- the stenographer not only knows the vocabulary 
and ti^e message but also has been there before. The outlines conie fluently, the 
punctuation is t*amiliar ('*must remember to put a comma between the day and 
the dale, like Friday, March 7"). the length of the letter is anticipated (''wonder 
whether he'll u.se the two-paragraph or three-paragraph threat this time''), the 
duplicates can be remembered (''extra copy t*or company counsel, too''), and the 
pace of dictation can be guessed ("It's getting late, and he'll want these out 
today, so he*ll probably speed it up a bit"). It n^eans something to have ''been 
there before.*' 

To give the student the same advantage of having "been there before." 
assign preparation practice on one typical letter out of the cluster. The letter 
could be in print or in shorthand, depending on whether the assignment is to be 
primarily writing or reading, but in either case the learner should know that the 
letter is typical of the morrow's cluster and that practicing the one letter will 
actually serve as a good preview of all the letters in the cluster. 

4. SYSTEMATIC THEORY REVIEW. The lucky secretaries do not have 
to change vocabularies every day, the way that students are expected to do. 
since once the secretary is settled into the job the vocabulary is one vast series of 
repetitions. But the school cannot anticipate what vocabulary the alumni will be 
using in stenographic jobs. Even if the school anticipates a fruit vocabulary 
(because the school is in a fruit-growing belt) or a steel vocabulary {because the 
school is in a steel-fabrication center), that kind of vocabulary applies only to 
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outgoing sales promotion and supply purchasing: tlic real vocnhuiary is the one 
that the individual businessman uses in whatever category of duties he executes, 
thus there is endless variety even locnlly. 

St^' to prepare the young transcribei tor whatever opening chance biings lo 
him. he needs continuous theory refurbisiiing. Tiiere are at least two ways of 
doing this. One is to administer diagnostic theory tests every so often (like every 
other Friday), with reniediation assigned on the points of theory that were 
found weakest. The other method is to build the letter clusters around theory 
clusters, so that a semester's dictation clusters would guarantee at least, say, two 
complete reviews of basic theory. Theory review would include, of course, 
review of brief forms, phrases, and other theory supplementals. 

5. DHTAILS IN PROOFRF.ADING. For at least the first letter in each 
cluster, prepare a transparency key that can be flashed on a screen and used for 
detailed proofreading of the learner's transcript. When the visual is on the screen, 
the teacher invites attention to all the pitfalls-the spelling of sound-alike words, 
the punctuatit)n of a long sentence, the display of a component table or 
quotation, and so on. including the actual wording and paragraphing of the take. 
One of the common Haws in transcription is the blind directive, "Proofread your 
work," without a guide against which to proofread for more detail than a chance 
niisstroke revealed in a blatant misspelled word. The new office secretary has a 
file cabinet full of letters u.sing the employer's vocabulary; reading a score of his 
letters will help the secretary proofread what comes out of the typewriter in just 
about the same way that matching one's transcript against a visual on the screen 
will help the learner to see what was intended. 

b. OFFICF-SFYLl-: DICTATION. Some transcription teachers think of 
"otTice-style dictation" as a Broadway production, with all sorts of distractions 
occurring in each letter- telephone interruptions, lost sentences, shouts across 
the room, "change that" admonitions. ''Mr. Whatzisname. you know'' self- 
interruptions, and so on. It would be extraordinary if all those things happened 
in a whole day's dictation, let alone in a single letter. On the tuher hand, there 
would be few instances of two consecutive takes without something between 
them or within one of them that requires a change of outlines. 

So if one thinks of "ofllce-style dictation" as a letter stated sympatheti- 
cally, as though the dictator were watching the stenographer and pausing when 
tlie ste-iographcr gets behind, then speeding up when the stenographer is right up 
with him so thai the intent is "to keep the secretary's pen going," and then if 
some one distraction were drawn into the dictation, the dictation would truly be^ 
'^office style." At first the trainee is likely to be fiustered. although less so if he 
is cautioned in advance that there will be a telephone call in the middle of the 
dictation, or there vv/7/ be an in.sertion to be made after the letter seems to have 
been completed, or whatever. With experience the transcription student becomes 
very adept at doing what secretarial duties require of every secretary: 
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transcribing office-style dictation. With experience the transcription teacher can 
become increasingly skilled at pacing the dictation- including the distractive 
breaks so that the learner is gradually pressed into responding quicker and 
quicker. The teacher might vvisli to prepare tapes of office-style dictation 
sequences that [earners can take lionie for practice, to speed up the acquisition 
of experience; the same recordings might be used in class dictation, too. 

7. WORD LISTS. Let students practice word lists, but be sure the lists are 
[Inked to a functional purj^ose- tomorrow's dictation, tor example, or remedial 
drill on a weak point of theory. One fruitful exercise grows out of the 
preparatory letter (No. 3): let learners select 10 or 15 words in it and write those 
words and two derivatives of each as a word list; collect tlie lists and dictate one 
of them as a preview exercise betore the next day's dictation on the cluster from 
.which that preparatory letter was selected. Pullis found that practicing word lists 

was helplul to accuracy in the theory semester;'^ it is probably helpful in 
transcription courses, too, when the learner sees a clear purpose that is to his 
advantage. And certainly word-list tests are the quickest and surest way to 
inventory tlieory strengths and weaknesses preparatory to remediation of the 
latter. Word lists have no counterpart in the real world of office dictation, other 
perhaps than the small list of trade and product words that a newcomer develops 
experimentally 'he tlrst tew days on the job; so any word lists used in 
transcription class should clearly serve a preview-to-dietation or analytical 
purpose. 

8. BOOSTER BITS. There are a number of transcribing events that occur 
in the life of the oftlce stenographer that can be anticipated and given some 
preparatory practice in the classroom. Every trainee should be given the 
experience, for example, of guessing the omitted word, based on the context of 
the sentence or letter paragraph. Teachers can create drills for this practice. 

Every trainee should be given the experience of transcribing tomorrow the 
dictation given today. Tliis is in the sphere of "cold notes,'' which (like many 
other facets) are easier in the office than in the classroom. The secretary needs 
to review only enough of the cold notes to recall the circumstance— the story 
line-of the dictation. A student, however, has to struggle literally word by word 
to recreate the message and whatever story line was hinted at by the character of 
the letter. A student is likely to have a wholly different context with every 
instance of cold notes, whereas a secretary's cold notes tomorrow are like 
today's, like yesterday's. In any case, it is sound training to give *'cold notes" 
experience, particularly if the teacher has developed a clusier around a story line 
big enough to last for several days, so that notes from one of the first days in the 
sequence could be recalled and retyped, very much as really occurs in an office. 

^Pullis, Joe M. The Relationship Between Competency in Shorthand Accuracy and 
Achievement in Shorthand Dictation. Doctor's thesis. Denton: North Texas State 
University, 1966. 
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There are nionients in ofUce life when tlie employer wants a rush letter 
ininiediately-instantiy after dictating it. Tlie secretary types under great 
pressure. A simulation of this experience woiikl be helpful to future stenogra- 
phers, too. So, now and then say, once a week tell the learner as soon as you 
have finished dictating the letter, "Transcribe that right away. I am going to time 
you. Begin."' Do time each learner. For tiiis purpose select a letter whose total 
5-stroke-words count is known so th:it you can convert the learner's time into a 
speed rate. This rate could be most helpfully ciiarted into a weekly speed -gain 
transcription record or even a race. 

Altering words isn't done often, but there are times when ''the wrong 
word'" comes at the end of the line. There may have been two or three 
consecutive hyphened line endings, and the secretary does not want a 
fourth -but there it is, coming up. Or the dictated word may project the line too 
tar into the right margin. There are many occasions wlien the typist wishes a 
diiTerent wt)rd at the end of the line. Give practice in selecting and using other 
words, the practice aspect being, of course, to select words of kindred meaning 
so that there is no change of intent. Give practice also in ''melting errors'': 
change a wotd that starts wrong. For eNnmple. if tlie learner wisiies to type shall 
but inadvertently types a vr first, lie might change the word to will (just the way 
most teachers manage to melt errors m their own correspondence). 

Teachers overrate the importance of precise letter arrangement and 
placement on letterheads, but undoubtedly it is better to err on the constructive 
side than to ignore the matter. Since judgment placement is the goal, have a 
conuiiitiee of students screen each day's outpouring of typed letters to select the 
best looking ones. Posting their selection if it is better than something already on 
the display panel would do more to make learners aware of the display 
possibilities and to try for good placement than any number of exercises in using 
placement charts and visual guides. 

The vocational coach's idea of an office visit, to give the learners better 
understanding of office life and at least a modest degree of sophistication about 
the facilities in an office, is certainly worthwhile. Such a visit should not bean 
office tour, however, but rather should be a one-to-one visit with office 
workers- that is. if a group of 21 transcription students were to go to an office 
for an orientation visit, each student should be assigned to an individual 
secretary who takes the visitor to her desk, lets the visitor see how the desk is 
organized, lets the visitor try her typewriter, shows the visitor the company 
stationery and forms used by the secretary, lets the visitor listen in on a 
dictation session (and try to take the dictation if the visitor wishes), shows the 
visitor how one gets coffee at the coffee cart, and in as many other regards as 
possible conveys to the visitor a true view not only of facets relative to 
transcription but also elements relative to the whole excitement of working in an 
office. 
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PUT IT ALL TOGETHER 

If transcription students can be taught to do transcription as it really is 
done and it* they can have incorporated in their training program all the assets 
that a real stenograph.er lias going tor her on a job, transcription can be nuich 
more interesting and successful. A transcription training design that simulates as 
many as possible of the realities of real dictation will produce far more 
employable secretaries - whether from inner^city or suburban or private schools- 
who can do the job than will a program predicjted on acliieving the goal where a 
typical student can record 240 dictated words in 3 mini.tes and transcribe them 
in letter array in 10 minutes with X or fewer mistakes. 

This kind of program has much to be said in its behalt\ 
/. Individualized, When professionally prepared materials are available 
which touch all fhe bases discussed in the foregoing or when an individual school 
or college has developed its simulation approach to real transcription training 
and has a tull set of materials, tliey can be used just as readily tor the individual 
or small group as for the large or standard class group. The experience is 
uniquely one in which each individual rnust do all the developnientai exercises 
hiniL^elf, There is no sharing, no important discussion, no interaction beyond the 
common courtesies of group study, The simulaton design is the ultimate for 
independent progress. 

2. Any level. This kind of program can be developed for any level of 
instruction-high school, vocational school, private business school, community 
college, any school in which transcription is viewed as a 100 percent vocational 
prografn. 

3. Future. If the academic qualifications of inner-city youth continue to 
deteriorate so that the task of the transcription teacher increases proportion- 
ately, the simulation approach may be required as the one approach that lets a 
student advance to vocational qualifications as rapidly or slowly as his 
competencies permit. If he needs more language drill, then time for programmed 
drill in language skills will interrupt the transcribing program. If he needs more 
theory drill or review, then time for that drill will interrupt the transcribing 
program. Whatever is needed, time can be taken t'or it. The question is not how 
long will it take a retarded learner to qualify but rather c^// the retarded learner 
qualify; and with the design suggested here, the retarded learner can qualify—it 
Just takes longer. 

The conception of this plan came in the need to do something that other 
plans did not do: serve the needs of the academically handicapped learner. But 
well as it serves him, obviously it serves the better endov/ed equally. 

To anticipate reactions: 

Vocational coacli. This kind of transcription teacher will **buy'' the design, 
for it is exactly what he wants: a curriculum plan that permits the maximum 
number of neediest persons to qualify for employment the soonest. It contains 
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no gingerbread and no waste: il is direct job training, lasliiuned to simulate real 
job perfo nuance. 

lAiNi^iaii^c (iris teacher. This kind of transcription teacher, too, will approve 
the do-il-as-stenographers-do approach to lraiiscriptio!i because Ihey are pleased 
with the accent on niailability and the lack of accent on more shorthand speed 
building and nuire typewriting speed building. lie likes, loo, the thought of 
taking as nnich time as necessary on whatever language-skill drills are necessary. 

Typewrit itig teacher. This category of transcription teacher may not be as 
pleased with the do-ii-as-it-is approach, but he endorses anything thai will reduce 
hesitancy at the lypewriter. which is wliat the understand wiuit we are doing, 
sir"' will achieve. He likes, too, the weekly rate chart so that there is some accent 
tin typing etficiency. 

Shorthand teacher. He will be disappointed thai I he design under 
discussion makes no provi.sion for speed developnient, but he will assent 
willingly to t'requeni ilieory inventories, remeaiai drills, and direct drill in the 
management ol' tlie notebook. He will bless ihe tVequent dictation previews, the 
learner-made word lists, and other devices that bring some assurance of quality 
notes and the transcription accuracy that they encourage. 

Transcriplit.)n students should learn to do transcription as it really is done, 
by means t!iat simulate reality as closely as possible. There are many changes in 
methods of teaching transcription. There better be. 
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Secretarial Procedures 

ELENA M. BUMANGLAQ 

Waipahu High School, Waipahu, Hawaii 

Business educators have recognized the need for a course tliat would bridge the 
gap between the school and the office-between theory and practice—since the 
early 1920's. Isolated skill subjects such as shorthand and typewriting did not 
equip the aspiring stenographer and secretary with skills and related knowledges 
necessary for successful employment. It was this concern that gave impetus to 
the establishment of courses in office procedures in the higli school business 
education curriculum. Fifty years have passed, and this concern for bridging the 
gap continues to be a major challenge. 

Courses in office procedures are identified as secretarial office practice, 
clerical office practice, or office practice in the higli school curriculum. This 
chapter will be concerned primarily with the office prac.ice course offered to 
prospective stenographic and secretarial students. 

PRESENT STATUS 

Enipirically, the office training program was described as being a valuable 
course that ''brings all of the work together to make of it a unit, and it affords a 
nhice to put in the minor details, which cannot very well be put in any of the 
other classes. ... We can give her some ideas as to filing, the use of modern 
machines."^ 

Most business educators today agree that the purpose of this course is 
twofold: (1) the development of new skills and abilities and (2) the integration 

^McAiilen, NeHie M. **The Value of Any Office Training Course for Commercial 
Students." The Bafance Sheet 6:10; March-April 1925. Cited by Moskovis, Mtchael. *'The 
Unchanging Wcjrld of Office Practice." Jotvr/ia/ of Business [education 45;326; May 1970. 



Elena Bunwnglag received B.Ed, and M.Ed, degrees from the University of Ha\mi. Her 
teaching experience has been at both the secondary and college levels. She currently teaches 
at Waipalui High School, Waipahu, Hawaii. 
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ajid rein forCLMi lent of skills previously learned, it is a means by wtiieh a student 
is initiated into business practices and procedures. A comparison of tiie purposes 
set ti<rtii in the I920*s and at present indicates that the primary purposes for the 
otTice procedures course are the same. 

C\>utsc contcnL The secretarial office practice course is a one-year 
vocational course for seniors. Typewriting and shorthand are the usual 
prerequisites fur admission to the ciirriculuiiK An examination of secretarial 
practice textbooks reveals that the following instructional units are covered: 
career and occupational information; secretarial skills: dictation, transcription, 
and typewriting; comiiuinicalion skills: composing short memos and letters; 
telephoning and greeting visitors; mailing and writing telegrams; filing; transpor- 
tation and shipping; copying and duplicating; budgeting and finance; office 
machines and processing data. 

OrganizatiDnal pattern. There are several methods of operation. The 
subject matter is usually presented tfirough iecturos, demonstrations, reports, 
various media, exhibits, and office visits. Skill development and reinforcement 
usually take place in a laboratory situation under one of two plans: the rotation 
or the battery plan. 

The most widely used plan of organization is tlie rotation plan-a system 
in which students are moved from one kind of equipment and instructional 
material to anotiier at a predetermined time. Tb.is is a more economical plan 
than the battery plan because fewer machines and instructional materials of a 
kind are fieeded; yet, all are in use constantly throughout the course. Under tlie 
rotation plan, instruction is given on an individual basis thereby allowing greater 
flexibility in meeting tiie needs of the students. 

The battery pi^^n is one in which all students participate in the same 
activity at tiie same time. All the students use identical instructional materials 
and equipment. Instruction, therefore, is given on a group basis rather than on 
an individual basis. 

IVIAJOR DEVELOPIVIENTS AFFECTING SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 

Several forces in the last decade iiave contributed to the urgent call for the 
reas.sessmen t of the liigh school secretarial practice program. Attention is 
focused on four of them, as the implications of these forces cannot be 
overlooked by secretarial practice teachers. 

Technology. The business world about us has changed, and the prospect 
for further change is imniinent. Office work has undergone a revolution, 
Spiraiing costs, increased business activities, and a siiortage of qualified 
secretaries have forced the businessman to turn to office machines and systems 
tiiat will alleviate his problems. The result has been that the nature of work 
performed by secretaries and stenographers has steadily been changing. 

Federal legislaiion. The Vocational Act of 1963, the 1968 Amendments, 
and otiier federally funded programs have provided the thrust needed to open 
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doors for the enricliment of existing office-occiipatiun programs and llie 
development of new ones. Tlirough federal legislation. Congress h.ws mandated 
that no one is to be excluded from participation in vocational programs receiving 
Hnancial assistance. It is to be extended to all who want, need, and can profit 
from it. 

The public high school today. Enrollment figures for public high schools 
have increased tremendously. Paralleling this growth has been the expansion of 
iiigh school curriculums to provide opportunities for the development of each 
individual's potential. Enrollments in science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages- the college preparatory courses-are bulging. Comparatively, enroll- 
ment increases in the vocational business subjects have been modest. Surveys 
seem to indicate that more and more high school students are planning to 
further their education in college. It appear? that the well-qualitled students are 
not selecting office careers as their first choice. The decision to pursue an office 
career is made after his first choice appears ''too ditTicult to att'-'n." Presumably, 
his vocational business education training would then be deferred to the 
postsecondary level. 

A significant number of students who are attracted to the program appear 
to be those whose scholastic aptitudes and achievements are limited. Such 
students need much preparation if they are to achieve success in their office 
career choice. 

Community colleges. The two-year college is a phenomenon of the 
twentieth century Never before has the concept of inexpensive higher education 
for anyone wanting it been so boldly ad\ anced. Thus, many community colleges 
have sprung up in the last decade, and the number will continue to grow. 
Programs provide for students to transfer to four-year colleges as well as terminal 
education for students desiring vocational arid technical training. It is anticipated 
that the greatest expansion in vocational business education will occur at these 
postsecondary institutions. 

IDENTIFYING OFFICE ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY 
STENOGRAPHERS ANiD SECRETARIES 

Bridging the gap between the higli school and the office requires that 
teachers of secretarial office practice keep in tune with current practices in the 
modern business office. Which knowledge and which skill units should be given 
emphasis in the classroom? Perhaps the question of relevant instruction, of 
realistic objectives, can best be answered by identifying the tasks performed by 
stenographers and secretaries. 

An occupational study of selected stenographers and secretaries in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, was conducted in 1969 in an attempt to identify clusters of 
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tasks performed by this group. The Perkins, Byrd, and Roley study was used as a 
model. 2 

The data is limited to J6 respondents, a 100 percent return, from a limited 
number of business firms and government agencies selected for the study. No 
claim is made that thcst^ choices represent the total business spectrum, but they 
are believed to be representative of a wide variety of types of businesses. The 
question of who would be involved was partially determined by the advanced 
shorthand clas,s (three-fourths of the students enrolled in this class were also 
enrolled in the office practice class) at Waipahu High School. A list was 
developed on the basis of the class's interest in particular areas; others were 
added after an investigation of the kinds of industries and services listed in the 
yellow pages of the Hawaiian Telephone Directory. 

The Honolulu study involv^^d a very small number as compared with the 
model study. Nonetheless, the re.sults were remarkably similar. This would 
seemingly indicate that there exists a common core of tasks performed by 
stenographers and secretaries, whether they be employed in the state of 
Washington or in Hawaii, over 2,000 miles away. 

The findings of this occupational study are presented here as they provide 
insiglit into oWicc activities. Only those tasks performed by 40 percent or n^ore 
of the respondents are listed,^ 



^Perkins, litlwaril A,; Byrd, I". Ross: and l^oley, Dennis K. Clusters of Tusks Associated 
witfi Performance of Major Types of Office Work. Puiinian: Wasliington State University, 
January 1968. pp. 1-236. Report to Office of Kdtication, Bureau of liesearcli, U.S. 
Department of Flealth, lulucation, and Welfare. 

^Bumaniilag, ICIena M, A Survey To Identify Clusters of Office Tasks Performed by 
Selected Secretaries in f/onolulu Offices and Its Implications For Improving Business 
Education. Master's tliesis. H()n{)lulLi; University of Hawaii, 1*)69. pp. 10-42, 



TYPIZWRITING TASKS 



Percent 



Erase carbon copies 
Krase original copies 
Type business letters 

Type addresses on envelopes and/ or cards 
Type carbon copies 
Type nieniorandunis 

Type fill-ins on duplicated letters or bulletins 

Proofread typewritten copy 

Type manuscripts and/ or reports 

Type final copy from rough-draft copy 

Type labels individually 

Type cards (index cards, file cards, etc.) 

Type and/or rule tabular material (tables, columns, etc.) 

Type minutes or reports of meetings 

Type copy iVoni unarranged ''opy 

Make corrections with Tip Ok, Ko-rec-type, etc. 



100 
100 
97 
97 
97 
94 
89 
89 
86 
86 
86 
86 
81 
81 
78 
78 
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Type int'ormaticMi on cotUiiuioius roll tape 

(gummed or self-sealing back) 
Type in outline form 
Compose copy at the typewriter 
Select or order other typewriting supplies and 

equipment (eraseis, ribbons, etc.) 
Type postal cards 

Select or order proper typewriting paper and 

carbon paper 
Type and correct stencils (mimeograph process) 
Type on printed checks 
Type on printed purchase orders 
Type on printed purchase requisitions 
Take dictation at the typewriter (type dictation as 

employer dictates) 
Type on printed personnel forms 
Type on printed receipts 

OPERATION OF OFFICH MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
Operate typewriter 

Operate copying machine (e.g., Xerox, Thermofax, etc.) 
Operate ten-key adding machine 
Operate paper cutter 
Operate paper punch 

Operate rotary calculator (e.g., Monroe, Marchant, etc.) 

DICTATION AND TRANSCRIBING TASKS 



Transcribe (type) from shorthand outlines 78 

Write shorthand from one dictator (Gregg, Pitman, etc) 67 

Take dictation over the telephone 67 

MAILING TASKS 

Mark, attach, or enclose materials for outgoing mail 94 

Fold letters 94 

Insert letters in envelopes 94 

Seal envelopes (manually) 94 

Address letters, packages, etc. 92 

Read incoming mail 89 

Open mail 86 

Forward or distribute mail 86 

Read outgoing mail to check up on information, etc. 86 

Sort mail (for different persons) 81 

Stamp envelopes (manually) 81 

Take mail to mail room or mail box 81 

Make notes on incoming mail which superior should see 72 

Sort mail (in priority order) 72 

Calcubte postal rates (parcel po.st, bulk, etc.) 67 
Attach pertinent correspondence to incoming mail for 

superior, to refresh his memory 64 



69 
67 
67 

61 
56 

56 
53 
50 
50 
50 

47 
47 
47 



100 
86 
75 
75 
75 
42 
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Make up mailing list 64 

Sign for registered mail 61 

Wrap and tie packages 61 

Check mailing list 58 

Sign boss's mail (his signature) 56 

Purchase postage 56 

Have mail registered or certified 53 

Pick up mail (lejve desk to obtain) 50 

Stanip incoming mail (as to date, time, etc.) 50 

Revise mailing list 47 

FILING TASKS 

Get materials from files 94 

Sort materials for filing 89 

Make folders and folder titles for files (labels) 89 

F'ile materials by topic or subject 81 

Handle classified or confidential files 81 

Transfer records to inactive files 81 

Handle cross references 78 

File materials by name of person 72 

Keep card indexes of various kinds 72 

Revise files 72 

Search for lost materials 67 

Keep tickler or follow-up files of various kinds 64 

File materials by date 61 

Check out materials from files to employees 61 

Control and manage filing system 61 

Dispose of records 56 

Select and/or order filing equipment and supplies 56 

Keep clipping file (newspapers, magazine articles, etc.) 56 

Follow up released materials 50 

File materials by number 42 

TELEPHONING AND COMMUNICATING TASKS 

Answer telephone 100 

Turn telephone calls over to another department 94 

Place telephone calls (local) 92 
Place telephone lucmoranda, messages, etc., where 

employer will see them 92 

Screen employer's calls 83 

Receive telegrams and/or cablegrams 81 
Carry out written or oral orders or instructions 

of superiors 81 

Compose correspondence 78 

Place telephone calls (long distance) 72 

Give oral directions to other office workers 72 

Send telegrams and/or cablegrams 58 

Compose written directions to other office worker.s 56 
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Arrange t<^r ami/or cancel newspaper Dr inaga/ine 




advert ising 


50 


Compose business reports cA' any kirjtl 


44 


(;li:rk\al tasks 




Look up Piinies and atidresses 


94 




94 


1 r^f^lv i*i.'i»r nrTti'vi 'mil mi^rlit">< frir ffii^ <Imv 


94 


Keep desks equipped witli office supplies 




(.•vharpened pencils, ink iji pens, ete,) 


89 


Make notes for next day's work 


89 


Arrange papers or artieles on your own and/or 




employer's desk 


83 


Assemble and staple duplicated materials 


83 


Cut materials 


83 


Send out notices of any type 


81 


C^onipare copy (one copy with another copy) 


75 


Dus'i employer's desk and keep employer's desk neat 


72 


Check on supplies (for reordering purposes) 


72 


Order supplies of various kinds for the office 




(froni suppliers or central supply department) 


69 


Protect valuable and confidential materials 


69 


Get information from various departments needed 




for correspondence 


67 


Keep office manual or instruction book for employees 


64 


Gather data to fill out questionnaires 


61 


Distribute supplies 


61 


Anticipate needs of employer as to records, papers. 




etc., needed on trips, for interview, ete. 


61 


Compile periodic reports 


61 


Change dates on rubber stamps or time stanip 




machine daily 


61 


Post notices 


58 


Get quotations on supplies (from supplier) 


56 


Make out requisitions 


56 


inspect mute rill I received for eonipl^teiiess, diuiiugcs^ etc. 


56 


Keep calendar marked with appointments for employer 




at his desk 


56 


Make preparations for meetings 


53 


Obtain trip reservations and/or tickets Tor employer 


50 


Renew newspaper and iiiaga/,ine subscriptions 


50 


Review unfinished business file 


50 


Cheek money orders, cheeks, etc,, as to amounts. 




dates, signatures , 


47 


Route shipments of materials (within office, between 




departments, etc) 


44 


Place daily newspapers, maga/.ines, etc., on 




eniployer's desk 


44 
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Check personnel of coinniittees (names, luklresses. etc.) 44 

Work with records of tinie ami time ciirtls 42 

Tiike inventory 42 

Si:CUR!N(; DATA 

Use dictiomiry 100 

Use telephone iliieclory 97 

Use oj'jh'v iiiuniials 86 

Use U.S. Zip Coiie Directory 78 

Vi>K.' coffipany ftianuiils 75 

Use newspapers 69 

Use secre(arial hanilhook 67 

Use city ilirectory 64 

Use ina^a/inc.s 61 

Use nuips 56 

Use other reference hooks or nunuials 50 

Use U.S. Postal Manual (postage rates, types of mail, etc.) 47 

Use tinietahles ( R.R.. airlines, etc.) 47 

USING MATIII-MATK^S 

I'se a (hi it ion 94 

Use suhtraclion 92 

Use nuiltiplication 89 

Use division 89 

Add long columns of figures 86 

Use decimals 83 

Use fractions 72 

Convcr* fractions to decimals 47 

Compute percentage prohiems 47 

Convert decimals to tVactions 42 

1-lNANClAL AND RECORDKI-HriNG TASKS 

Write receipts 53 

Give checks to employer for signature 47 

Deposit cheeks and/or cash in bank or cashier's office 42 

Cheek hills antl/or invoices (verify extensions, etc.) 42 

HDITORIAL TASKS 

r:di[ letters dictated by employer 56 
Clip and collect maga/ine articles, newspapers, etc.. 

of interest 50 

Prepare material for printer or publisher 47 

Gather ilata for reports 44 

MHHTING AND WORKING WITH PHOPLL: 

Plan work for one's self 89 

Give information in response to verbal inquiries 89 
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Keep L'niploycr roniiiulctl ot cngLigciiKMils, tlalcs, 




tilings lo ilo. clc. 


81 


Direct people lo proper ottiee or depart nicnt 


81 


liear complaints in oClice anil over telephone 


81 


Decide on priority of work Tor self 


78 


Meet callers 


78 


Make introductions 


78 


Instruct new employees (work procetlures, job 




orientation, etc.) 


75 


Make engagements and appointments for employer 


72 


F'ollow up on written notices for meetings by telephone 


67 


**Screen'' visitors or people who want to see 




your employer 


64 


Coordinate with other personnel on various matters 




tor employer 


64 


Make recommendations for improvements of office 




procedures, routines, etc. 


64 


(Jive directions for work to be done (as a co-worker 




or supervisor) 


53 


Round up people for meetings 


53 


Handle service calls on equipment 


50 


Confer with employer on policy procedures, etc. 


jU 
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44 


M'llv'p '1 rr'i nui^ iiii^n t for PiJi^<\t<; nnrl ui^ilnr^ 
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49 


MISCFLLANEOUS TASKS 




Straighten upotfiee 


89 


Dust 


83 


Collect nioney fro in office employees for various purposes 


58 


Run errands 


58 


Clean and oil typewriter 


56 


Prepare or obtain coffee or refreshments for 




employer or his guests 


56 


Advise employer of illnesses, deaths, births, weddings, 




etc., of friends 


4- 


Acknowledge invitations 




Send out invitations 





COURSE CONTENT 

Occupational surveys (such as the one described), community and student 
needs, school programnnng and facilities, and the teaciier's skill and ingenuity 
are some of the determinants of the scope and depth of a secretarial office 
practice course. Recent research studies and current professional literature 
indicate, however, that there are certain instructional areas that are basic to the 
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preparation of pro.spcctive stenographers and secretaries. These inchule ( I ) job 
orientation, (2) personal development. (3) human relations. (4) eonimunication 
skills. (5) dictation and transcription, (0) typewriting. (7) records management, 
including filing. (8) otTice machines, afid (^)) ofilcc procedures and routines. 

J{)h imcntadon. 'i would like to be a secretary because it seems like an 
interesting job/' want to he a secretary to work in an office - nice 
surroundings/* "\ think 1 want to be a secretary, but I don't really know yet.*' 
These are some of the replies when students are asked why they selected a 
secretarial career. These answers clearly illustrate the importance of job 
orientation. What an office is. the role of a secretary, employment opportunities, 
salary ranges, and educational training are some of the topics to be investigated. 

A concomitaiit of job orientation is joli llnding. It is imperative that 
students be taught the procedures in lllling out an application blank and 
preparitig for an interview. Studies have revealed that many persons were not 
hired because they failed their Intei'view. The accent here should be on uV/r the 
interview is so important. Time should also be spent on school selection as there 
may be a number of students in class conleniplaling further formal education. 
This also will afford the teacher the opportunity to instill the idea of continuing 
education either through the various evening programs offered by postsecondary 
institutions or informal avenues such as reading, attending seminars, and 
worksliops. The popular notion thai education stops upon graduation and/or the 
llnding of a job must be countered with 'the reasons for the continuous need to 
upgrade one's .skill and know-how. 

Personal dcvcloptncnt. Desirable personal cjualities and character traits are 
not inborn, neither can they be acquired suddenly. The acquisition of a 
personality befitting a secretary is a continuous, never-endig^ process, requiring 
constant self-assessment to ascertain strengths and weaknesses and a course of 
action to refine and correct the traits and qualities one posses.ses. Educational 
consultants in business have stated that a person with average technical skills 
could get by successfully if that same individual possessed personal attributes of 
the highest order. Yet. teachers seem to convey the idea that this is an area of 
minor significance. N4uch of what is covered in personal development is 
presented at the outset of the course, and very little else is covered thereafter. 
The importance of personal development in getting and holding a job cannot be 
overestimated. 

fliiman relations. Unfortunately this is a topic lectured about, read about, 
and then student's knowledge is tested in terms of "Explain what cooperation 
is.*' This seems at odds with what surveys have revealed: High on the list of 
reasons for job dismissal was not lack of skills, but the inability to get along with 
others. At best, human relations cannot be tauglit once-over-liglitly; it needs to 
receive more emphasis Ihrougliout the course than it presently does. Desirable 
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traits of luinian relations can only be ilcvclopLHl in an atmosphere that promotes 
such itieais of cooperiitiveness. tact, positive utiitiide, loyalty, and consideration 
t\u others. The teacher heconies the exemplar. 

Rohert F. Mager states that the teacher must exhibit those behaviors that 
he wants his students to (earn.'* Asa prelace to (he teaching oj" human relations, 
it becomes necessary lor the leaclier to look at him.self and to reappraise his 
teaching philosophy. His classroom behavior must be scrutinized from time to 
time. Also, as the student population bectimes more and more heterogeneous, it 
becomes emphatically necessary that a genuine effort be made by the teacher to 
know each of his studeiits. Only then would it be possible to eliminate some of 
the barriers to learniiig. 

Commioikation skills. The study cited earlier supports the need to include 
principles arjd lecliniciiies of written and oral coninuniication in tlie secretarial 
practice course. Tasks involving commuiiicatioti skills performed by 50 percent 
or more of the respondents include composing communications such as letters 
and memorandums, transcribing and editing dictated material, and carrying out 
oral activities such as answering and placing telephone calls, giving directions and 
information, and greeting visitors. Wliatever is to be communicated to another 
person, be it by letter, by phone, or in person, must be said accurately, and more 
iniportant, imderstaiidably. Otherwise, communication will not take place. 

Attention should also be given to refining the student's ability to listen. 
Researchers have found that only 30 percent of what is heard is absorbed by the 
listener. On the other hand, data from the occupational studies indicate that 
listening is an important secretarial function. 

Dictation and transcription. This unit on taking dictation should encom- 
pass not only the dictation process but also dictation readiness, predictation, and 
postdictation responsibilities. Materials to be dictated should be selected with 
care, and the method of dictation should be realistic. This means true 
office-style dictation: no stopwatch to pace the rate at which the material is to 
be uttered. 

At the root of most transcription woes are grammatical errors. It seems 
ironical since English is a required subject for all students in grades one through 
twelve. Nonetheless, it remains a problem that one cannot ignore. This clearly 
points out a need to ascertain each student's readiness for transcription. 
Provisions must be built into the transcription unit for each student having 
difficulty to totally involve himself in correcting his deficiency. Transcription 
learning activities should also include [iretranscription arid post transcription 
procedures. 

What does the secretary do when dictation or transcription is interrupted 
by the ringing of a telephone? ''Do 1 leave, or do 1 sit and wait patiently for 
him?'' *'Can't you see Tin trying to finish this letter?'' These may be some of tlie 

^Miiiicr. Kobcrt l". Devvlopinii Attitutlc 'I'owanl lA'anun}^. Piilo Alto, C'liliT. : Kc;jron 
Publi.shcrs. 1968. p. 
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questions racing throiigii her head, ami it may prove to be an embarrassing, 
awkward, or a frustrating situation, especially ibr a novice. Interruptions of tiiis 
nature should be built W during dictation and transcription sessions to allow the 
students to react to situations that will confront them on the job. How one 
cope.s with interruptions is a relevant part of instruction. Herein are the ideal 
situations to change negative attitudes and bchavit)rs of the students, 

lypcwriiifi^. The occupational study indicates that the typewriting tasks 
performed by stenographers and secretaries are essentially the problem areas 
introduced in a beginning typewriting course. It is quite evident, then, that in 
this unit of study a major portion of time and effort must be devoted to the 
reinforcement and refmement of previous typewriting knowledges and skills. 
Those typewriting tasks listed below should be given top billing and thoroughly 
taught. Learning activities should be directed toward the achievement of 
acceptable vocational competency, !l should be noted that only the last three 
items listed are not presented in the beginning typewriting course. 

Making corrections/ proofreading Tabular materials 
Business letters/ memorandums Composition ot copy 
Carbon ct>()ie.s Checks 

Fill-in letters Business forms: purchase order 

I'uvelopes purchase requisition 

Manuscripts/reports .Stencil cutting 

Minutes/outlines .Selecting/ordering supplies and 

Laliels/cards equiimient 
Retyping drafls/unarranged copy 

Rca>rcls mcma^cfficnt incliuling J'iling, The time allotted to filing limits the 
content area for this unit. The occupational study, however, seemingly indicates 
that certain activities must be eniphasi/.cd. 

The filing tasks pei formed by 60 percent or more of the respondents 
included obtaining materials from tiles, sorting materials for files, typing folder 
captions, filing materials, searching for materials, checking out materials, and 
keeping card indexes. It would appear from the nature of these activities 
performed that filing techniques si;ch as coding, rapid sorting, rapid locating, 
and rcnuwing and filing records should be stressed. 

Alphabetic as well as numeric filing should be taught. Filing practice 
should not only be the processing of letters but also curds. The intrtiduction of 
electronic data processing systems has resulted in the increased use of numeric 
filing and cards. 

Other areas of instruction include the handling of confidential tiles and 
cross references, the keeping of a tickler or t\)llow-up files, the transferring of 
records to inactive files, control and managing of systems, and the disposal of 
records. 

Office fnachines. Research reports seem to concur that besides the 
typewriter, the machines most commonly found in otTices today are the ten-key 
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adding machine, copying niacliine. rotary calculator, and stencil duplicator. It is 
anticipated that rotary calculators will be replaced by electronic calculators 
within tile next few years. 

Many new machines will he coming out of the assembly line rapidly and 
introduced into the otHce. No school can possibly alYord to equip the secretarial 
practice class with all of these machines. It becomes the responsibility of the 
teacher to apprise himself of the kinds of machines that are commonly used in 
the business conmiunity in order that purchases can be made with care. It should 
be remembered that the business machines unit of this course is but a part of the 
total program. Proficiency in the operation of most machines can be deferred to 
on-the-job training. An important aspect of this unit is to make the students 
aware of the various kinds of machines that miglU affect them in tiieir own 
particular situations. This could be accomplished througli field trips, classroom 
demonstrations by office machines representatives, and film presentations. 

It is highly recommended that the basic computing machines be used as 
tools for learning business mathematics and office machine skills. The survey 
clearly indicated that these workers use basic mathematics such as addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, decimals, and fractions. Of importance, 
then, is the development of proficiency in the manipulation of these machines 
and the calculation of practical business problems. 

It is suggested that purchase of electric typewriters take precedence over 
other office machines, and that the selectric be considered, as most of the 
electronic data processing machines have a keyboard that is similar in design and 
touch to the selectric typewriter. 

The acquisition of a workable skill in the operation of a transcribing 
machine is desirable inasmuch as the number found in offices is increasing. The 
real value, however, is its use as a learning tool. Machine transcription forces the 
learner to listen attentively; to make instantaneous decisions on spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar; and to be fully cognizant of his responses. 

Office procedures and routines. Organizing and planning the activities for 
the day is a function of an efficient secretary. An understanding of the 
importance of working with a system and the steps iiwolved in deciding which 
job should be done first would prepare the potential secretary for this 
all-important task. Attention should be given to the teaching of time- and 
work-saving metimds in typing office forms, in filing, in using office machines, 
and in completing clerical tasks. 

ORGANIZATION OF COURSE 

Essentially every teacher creates his own teaching procedure. He follows 
those iie judges most suitable, selecting and adapting available methods or 
devising new ones after he has determined what the performance objectives of 
the course are. 
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Tliesc guidelines should be used ;is the f)ases for the selection of a plan of 
action: (I) identity ilie performance objectives, (2) identity the methods that 
would be appropriate in reaching these objectives, (3) select those that are most 
feasible for use in your particular situation.^ 

Methods lhat have been successfully employed by secretarial practice 
teachers include the battery plan, the rotation plan, the integrated plan, and the 
cooperative plan. No one method should be used exclusively, however, because 
it has been found that a combination of these plans would he necessary in 
working toward the goals of this course. 

The battery plan might best be utilized at the outset to introduce the 
course: for planning objectives; for demonstrations; and for instructional units 
such as job orientation, job llnding and school selection, and records 
management including filing. Where involvement of the entire class is ncccs.sary, 
this plan should he put into operation. 

The rotation plan is recommended for use in the otTice machines unit. This 
allows the teacher to work with a student or a small group of students 
individually. This system necessitates careful advanced planning if it is to he 
workable, and it must be flexible enough to accommodate individual differences. 
Because many different activities are taking place simultaneously under this 
plan, instructional aids arc a boon to the teacher. Detailed job instruction sheets 
and job assignment sheets, however, must be carefully drawn up if they are to do 
the job they are intended for. 

Tlie integrated plan attempts to simulate office conditions in the 
classroom by integrating previously learned skills and knowledges. Job-type 
learning experiences similar to those the students may encounter in the office 
are assigned. The emphasis is on the production of these jobs to meet office 
standards. This idea is captured in office practice sets that have been 
commercially made. Typing jobs and mimeographing jobs completed for the 
.school and other community organizations require ''integration." Oftentimes, 
though, the work is given to the better students for bonus as time is limited and 
the work produced must be cif high quality. 

The eooperative plan is a work-experience program. Students are assigned 
to jobs in the .school or community, giving them an opportunity to put into 
practice what they have learned in a realistic setting. If work stations are 
available, a plan such as this may be undertaken during the second .seii^ester. 

A well-coordinated plan is mandatory to insure meaningful activities for 
liie student learner. It is essential that the secretarial practice teacher and the 
business employer or the ''teacher employer'' sit down together, discuss the 
program, and agree on the responsibilities of both parties. 

An approach that is currently making headlines is the simulation plan. This 
is a program whereby the classroom assumes an oiTicc setting and work is 

^Magcr. Kf»bcrt I-., .'jiicJ Hcach. Konncth M. Developing Vocational Instmctiott. Palo 
Altr>. Calif.: Fcaron I'ljhtjshLTs, l<>67. p. 58. 
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ccnlcred arouiul a "company/' The objective of sinuilation is to acquaint the 
students with the basic procedures and routines of an organization and to expose 
them to the complexities of work interrelationsiiips. This affords the students 
with a setting to refine previous learnings. 

Since secretarial practice is a one-year course, the fust semester might well 
be devoted to textbook content, learning new skills and knowledges, and 
reviewing previously learned skills and knowledges, A simulated project may be 
used during the second semester as a culminating experience. 

In setting up a "company," con.sideration must be given to: (1) number of 
work stations, (2) time avaHtible in terms of weeks and cla,ss meetings, (3) kinds 
of work stations. (4) types of activities to be conducted, (5) number of students 
in class, (6) kinds of equipment and materials needed. Much preplanning, 
thought, and preparation are involved ui the formulation of a simulated 
program; however, it may be one of the answer;, to providing realism in the 
secretarial piactice course. 

SPECIFIC TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

There are many ways of presenting information and trunsmitting skills. No 
one technique is the right one; no one technique could do the entire job, A 
variety is deemed necessary to crealc and maintain interest and to make the 
students more responsive to instruction. Some of the instructional methods 
discus.sed in this section are not new, but they are presented here because of 
their acceptance by many; some yre just making the scene and have promise of 
producing desirable outcomes. 

Lecture. One of the oldest and most direct methods of instruction is the 
lecture. Traditional though \t may be, this teaching device can be effective if 
properly utilized. It need not be dull and uninteresting. To guarantee 
effectiveness, the material must be developed well, presented well, and not too 
lengthy. It can be further enhanced when combined with a demonstration or 
when visual aids are used as supplements. There are limitations, however, the 
major one being that this coarse is primarily a "doing'' cour.se. Lectures .should 
be held down to a minimum. 

Deniimstratioih A demonstration is as good as its planning. It is generally 
used by the teacher to illustrate a procedure to be followed, as iii the tiling of a 
letier,^or to show the students the techniques to be used when transcribing from 
machine iranscription. The job interview, telephone techniques, and greeting a 
caller are topics that lend well to other forms of demonstrations such as 
role-playing, skits, and dramatizations. The overhead projector, television, video 
tapes, and tllm strips are tools used by the "demonstrator." These can add color 
or reinforce spoken words if properly used. 

Motion picture films. U.sed on occasion, motion picture films have a place 
in the classroom. Films have an intense appeal to students; therefore, they 
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slioiild be scloclctl judiciously. The importance of previcwini^ u lllin cunnol 1)0 
overly eniphasi/.ed. Setting the static prior lo the viewing of a film alerts tiie 
sUulcnls lo what it is they siunikl he h)oking I'or. By providing llieni will) cues, 
tl.e students* observation skills tend to improve. Likewise, a discussion following 
tlie film presentation sunnnari/.es the knowledge gained. This technique is 
applicable lor the leaching of job skills, for introducing the unit on job 
preparation and orientation, aiul for presenting a concept. 

A new idea in nioli on piefujcs are loops. No sounds are produced. 
Film loops are very sluut in length about five minutes and may be in color or 
black and while. The beauiy ol" film loops is that the Him can be stopped at any 
point, slowed ilown, or rerun for quick viewing. A tllm can be rerun for 
individual, sniall-gronn. or class reviews. 

Film loops can be prepared to demonstrate such techniques as chain- 
feeding envelopes, proper lingering on the ten-key adding machine, and 
centering verlicuDy and hori/.onlally. There are imny possihiliUes for (he use of 
tllm loops with only ;i home movie camera, lights, a roll of film, a projector, and 
the leaciier's imagination and creativity. 

Fich! /rips. Tours and visits to business llrms have instructional value 
especially in today's changing scene. A visit to a modern, up-to-date office is not 
a coiiinion occurrence for students. This visit can broaden their scope and open 
tboir eyes to many ihings lliey did nol know about. Consider the impact this 
technique can have after a discussion of the office setting, new oftlce machines, 
or acceptable office dress. Requisites for a successful trip include (l)careful, 
advanced planning, (2)class orientation on purposes of the trip, and (.^)a 
follow-up evaluation session. 

Guest speakers. Inviting someone from the business eonnii unity to the 
ekissroom may be the extra ingredient needed to reinforce several ideas 
presented in cla.ss. For example, an employment interview, conducted by a 
personnel of llcer of "Company X.'' has a more dramatic etTeel than a mock 
interview between two students. The intent here is not to minimi/.e the 
signitlcance of role-playing: il is an important adjunct in developing an awareness 
of the proces.ses involved in a job interview. However, seldoni is a job seeker 
interviev/ed by an acc|uaintance. 

A person ^^ho is in a position lo contribuie much to the class, but who 
unfortunately is often foigotten. is the business graduate who is currently 
employed. Relating his school and work experiences can add treniCMdously to 
the di.scu.ssion on relevatit learnings. Students, in general, are impressed with a 
graduate's eonnnents. 

Much of the effectiveness of this technique depends on advanced pi aiming. 
The teacher sliould ciMivey to the visiting speaker what it is that he is interested ^ 
in leaciiing lo his eluss. The .speaker will Ihen he betler able to seleel infornvalion I 
(hat would be most pertinent to that particular learning. i 
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Job instntclion sliccls. A Job instruction sliccl is purticularJy valuable in 
those units where the students are engaged in niany dilTerent learning activities. 
It is an aid to Uie teacher as it frees him from repetitive explanations and allows 
him to move Lil)out the class to work with any student needing his help. This also 
is a means of encouraging the students to proceed at their own pace within a 
given time. 

A job sheet describes in detail the steps to be followed in performing the 
jobs for u particular machine or unit. Such things as daily assigiinienis, lime 
allocatit)n, special reminders to the student, and lest infornialiuii are also 
included. 

A folder called the Sfandanl Procedures Manual {SPM) is charged out to a 
student at the beginning of the school year. In this folder lie will organize the 
various job instruction sheets distributed to him throughout the year, thus 
introducing him to an oftlce manual. 

Conference nietliod. A conference is dellned as a meeting of two or more 
individuals to discuss or to consult with one another. A conference method, 
then, is a technicjue used by the teacher to discuss a problem with a student or 
students. Hopefully, there occurs an interchange of ideas and possible solutions. 
This strategy can possibly be the source from which more insight can be 
obiained about the students, and it may also be a subtle means of inculcating 
positive attitudes. The conference method is a lime-consuming device as much of 
the conferences are scheduled during unstructured student and teacher time. 
Nevertheless, this is worth trying. 

Systems approach. The typing of sales invoices by the students can be 
much more than acquiring prollcieney in the typing of such a form. The vehicle 
whereby skill learning is extended to concept learning can be achieved Ihrougli 
the systems approach. Teaching about the flow of work from the beginning, 
where the order is received, to its tlnal disposition enables the students to view 
the various activities involved and the roles played in processing a single order. 
Througli this approach students are able to develop conceptual skills, to belter 
understand the contributions of each unit, and to recognize the needed actions 
to achieve an objective. The heart of the systems approach is the How chart. This 
is a pictorial outline .showing what jobs are to be done in proper .sequence and by 
whom. The How chart series as a vi.suai aid to clarify the system. 

Flow charts. There are two general types of How charts: the systems flow 
chart described in the preceding paragraph and the program How chart. Each can 
be identifiable by its own .set of standard symbols. By exposing the students to 
flow charts, the teacher is in effect introducing his students to terms and 
symbols associated with computers. 

The program How chart illustrates step by step how a job is to be done, a 
preplan for solving a problem. Consider its u.se in the teaching of mathematics 
will) lj)e calculator or the ten-key adding machine. Diftlcult problems are 
charted in a logical sequence. The very nature of the design assures understand- 
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ing as decisions must be i .de by the student at ditTerent intervals. A flow chart 
of this type can also be used effectively for charting the various jobs to be 
completed for a unit of study. 

Case studies approacli Tliis is a teaching technique aimed at developing 
tlie student's ability to cope with on-the-job problems relating to luiman 
relations. Tiie emphasis is placed on problem solving. The case studies approach 
involves the presentation of an "actual" case, an incident, or a situation. This is 
used as a basis for discussion. The students examine and analyze the facts of the 
case to define the central problem and to arrive at possible solutions. This 
experience should enable students to develop perception skills and to increase 
tlieir awareness of the importance of attitudes. 

Programmed learning materials. The use of programmed learning materials 
is one way of individualizing instruction. Common to all programmed learning 
materials is the ''program" which consists of information followed by a .series of 
statements or tiuestions to which the student must react. Immediately after his 
response to an item, he is permitted to see the correct response, so that he 
knows ut once if he was riglit. This approach offers to each student the 
opportunity to master something at his own rate. Slow learners can take more 
time to do a program without interfering with fellow classmates. Fast learners 
can complete a program in less time and move ahead into more difficult 
material. Students who need remedial work can use progranmied materials 
independently of the rest of the class. Students who have been absent for a 
length of time or who have just entered the school can catch up in a short time 
with programmed materials. Programmed learning materials are found in 
textbook format, v/orkbook format, looseleaf format, fanfold format, or as a set 
of cards. 

A teacher who utilizes programmed learning materials will be to 
reduce the time spent in presentirtg information and to spend more ti[ or 
individual counselling within the class time. Also, the continuous reinforcuM.v.nt 
of student responses provided by this method relieves the teacher from some of 
the burdensome paper checking which, unfortunately, consumes so much time. 

Progranmied learning materials for filing, business mathematics, spelling, 
English grammar usage, and others are available commercially or may be 
developed by the teacher. Like any other teaching and learning tool, 
programmed learning will become monotonous if used alone for long periods. 
Tlie materials will need to be augmented by other methods at the teacher's 
disposal to provide variety and .sustained motivation. Too, great care and 
attention to detaib, particularly semantics, is vital if teacher-produced pro- 
grammed material.^ are to be effective. 

Learning packets. One of the purposes of a secretarial practice course is to 
review and to further develop previously acquired knowledges and skills. 
Inherent in this statement is the need to build upon the students background— to 
take them where they are. Tliis necessitates the individualizing of instruction to 
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meet the needs ol' the individual, ft is needless fur the accelerated student to 
repeat materials he has aheady mastered. Likewise, it is (utile fur one tu du a job 
that is beyond his comprehension. 

The key tv) individualizing instruction is a learning packet, a sell-teaching 
device. At the beginning of a unit in vviiich the students have hud previ(ms 
instructivMi. a pretest is administered by the teacher. This is to determine the 
level oi [irullciency each student has acquired. Students who du not meet the 
performance objectives are given a learning packet. The others would prciceed 
with the regular assignment lor the unit. 

The learning packet includes these items: ( 1 ) the skill or concept to be 
learned. (2) the performance goals for the skill or concept, (3) the 'how to 
learn'^ process activities, audiovisual eciuipment, textbooks, etc., (4) a self- 
posttest. The effectiveness of a learning packet depends on how well the packet 
has been prepared and whether the student uses it in the manner prescribed. 
N(.)tewv)rthy are learning packets on English grammar, punctuation, tabulaticMi, 
and manuscript typing. 

Audk)tuti)rial approach using the cassette. Within the past lew years, 
cassettes have become very popular as a recording riicdia because of their 
compactness, simplicity, and low cost. For the .secretarial practice teacher, tlie 
cassette is a medium for providing individualized instruction to his students. A 
mere setting of the cassette onto a recorder and a push of a button will eniible a 
student to listen to carefully prepared information on a particular topic. He is 
able tu listen to an instructional unit as often as he wants until he cumprehends 
the lesson. 

The effectiveness of this tool in the classroom is dependent on the 
ingenuity of the teacher. Much experimentation will be needed to determine the 
conditions under which this approach would be most appropriate. 



Providing the students Vvith relevant learning experiences requires that the 
teacher be knowledgeable in the changes occurring in the business office. That 
the teacher must continuously scrutinize his teaching methodology is a 
well-established fact. However, the teacher can only appraise the work that is 
being carried on in the classroom in the light of what is happening in the offices 
that his students will possibly be working in. 

Several avenues are open to the teaclier. Summer of lice jobs and 
attendance at workshops, in-service institutes, and seminars are ways of being ex- 
posed to the latest business practices and current thought and innovation in his 
field of endeavor. Active membership in professional associations also provides 
the medium for the exchange of ideas. 

There is no magic formula to insure leaching perfection. The teacher 
should experiment with new ideas, techniques, and other strategies. Follow-up 
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surveys and business surveys can provide information on occupational training 
needs. 

A number of authorilics in ortlcc education have expressed the viewpoint 
tiiat too much stress has been given by office practice teachers to manipulative 
skills. Preparation of workers for today and the future requires the shifting of 
emphasis from skills training to understanding of concepts such as systems, work 
(low, work simplification, office costs, new techniques and procedures. 

The establishment of an advisory committee for office education will 
prove to be useful in providing information on planning and articulation. The 
conunittee slunild be comprised of a business executive, an office employee, a 
school administrator, and the office practice instructors at the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. Because of the increasing number of students wanting to 
go to college, the inclusion of the postsecondary office procedures instructor in 
the advisory committee is most desirable. Perhaps through this dialogue, an 
early-entry program for outstanding high school seniors would evolve, 

Education for all - who want and need it-requires a new perspective for 
teachers. No longer can the teacher's efforts be concentrated only on the more 
capable students: he must find other means of helping the less able students who 
also yearn to experietice success. There is evidence of a growing trend toward 
holding the schools accountable for student progress. The concern is on the end 
products- the young adults capable of contributing to the betterment of the 
society in which they live. The answer, perhaps, lies in the individualization of 
learning. It becomes imperative for the teacher to find new avenues of 
learning-to adopt and adapt instructional materials and learning systems that 
can best lead the student from where he is to where he is capable of being. The 
role of the teacher is shifting from that of the lecturer or the content 
disseminator to the director of learning or the manager of learning experiences. 




CHAPTER 11 



Clerical Procedures 

MARIE J. LYNCH 

Quincy High School, Quincy, Massachusetts 

Methodology development in clerical procedures could fill volumes when an 
attempt is made to define the subject. The very term clerical procedures could 
require pages of definitions, since historically it has meant different things to 
different people. 

This subject has confused business educators and administrators for many 
reasons, not only because of its many titles (Clerical Practice, Clerical Office 
Practice, Clerical Procedures, Clerical Office Practice I and 11, Office Practice, or 
Office Procedures) and what they mean to different people but because of the 
variations in the kinds of equipment used, in the subject matter covered, in the 
needs it was intended to serve, and in its similarity to the content of the 
secretaual o[^\cq practice and office machines courses. 

While clerical procedures courses were slow in getting started, they have 
generally been accepted in high schools across the nation. Nevertheless, despite 
the extraordinary demand by business and industry for this kind of training, 
such programs are still outnumbered by other kinds of course offerings. 

In recent years the type of student in the high school has changed. New 
developments in science and technology, with their specific applications to 
business and personal life, are occurring with such rapidity that all people are 
faced wi(h the necessity of adapting and adjusting to constantly changing times. 

School enrollment patterns have changed because students are realizing the 
need for more education. The kind of student who dropped out of high school 
in the sixties is now increasingly staying on until graduation before entering the 
job market; meanwhile, a greater number of students, interested in specializa- 
tion, are going on into higher education before they embark on a career. 



Marie J. Lynch received B.S. and Ed.M. degrees from Boston University. Her teaching 
experience has been at the secondary level She is currently head of the Business Education 
Department at Quincy High School, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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Changes in teclinology to date have stinuilatecJ considerable growth in tlie 
clerical occupations, and this sector of the job market is expected to grow 
continuously in the years ahead. In light of these various changes, the clerical 
procedures program and its associated offerings should be operating in all high 
schools so as to provide all students with specific job skills and background 
information for both entry and advancement in business employment. 

The role of office practice instruction has been and is to prepare the 
student to meet the general qualitlcations for oftlce jobs. Tliis idea was prevalent 
in the fifties and did not change to any great extent in the sixties. 

As technology and methods change in the secondary schools of the nation, 
a more humanistic approach to education is evolving, and the individual student 
is beginning to determine his goals and the methods of attaining them. 
Therefore, the future of clerical procedures will be strengthened by those 
practices that point up the relevance of this course to various career objectives 
and which accommodate a variety of learning styles. 

The personal goals of the students and the needs of the community for 
trained oftlce workers will always be the initial factors to be considered in 
developing courses in our business education departments. To meet the 
requirements of students in the seventies, it should be realized that the dominant 
factors to be considered are what has gone bet ore in the clerical field, what is 
going on now and what we may look forward to for the future. 

In the late sixties, courses of study in clerical procedures still echoed some 
of the objectives established 20 or 30 years before. Today, however, more stress 
seems to be placed upon business ethics, office procedures and routines, 
automation in the office, and oftlce communication systems. The following 
excerpts from state guides will illustrate. this emphasis: 

The clerical practice course is a laboratory situation in which students are 
trained to coordinate previously acquired skills to business procedures. 
Personal traits and business ethics necessary for success in business arc 
stressed. The pupil becomes familiar with busines.s forms, office proce- 
dures, office machines, and with the application of business arithmetic, 
English, filing, and typewriting to business operations.^ 
Clerical otfice practice is designed to help students develop understand- 
ings, knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will enable them to enter and 
succeed in business office positions involving such tasks as sorting, 
checking, typewriting, collating, duplicating, computing, filing, operating, 
and other clerical activities related to selling, buying, and financing. This 
course prepares students to produce services for business and to be 
responsible, loyal, dependable, and industrious,^ 

^Boyntoa, Paul M. "Clerical Practice ! and II.'' Connecticut Business Education 
Handbook. Bulletin No. 43. Hartford: Connecticut State Department of Education, 
September 1966. p, 51. 

^Chri.stian, Kloyd T. ''Clerical Office Practice." A Guide To Business Education in 
Florida Schools. Bulletin 72. Tallahas.see: Florida State Department of Education, 1967. p. 
72. 
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The courses described were recommended for botli the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, but primarily for the twelfth. 

With the demand for trained clerical workers rising in business and 
industry, how does the school curricuhuii actuiiily prepare such individuals in 
one year to be competent in all these areas? 

THE TEACHER OF CLERICAL PROCEDURES 

This individual should be a quality teacher, with the same qualifications as 
those of the quality teacher in any subject, whether English or office procedures. 
"Every class hour sliould be carefully planned in advance; plans should be 
flexible so as to enable the teacher to make whatever deviations are deemed 
necessary during the class hour; each class hour should be reviewed for its 
strengths and weaknesses so as to determine whether the objectives have been 
followed and the goals met."^ The clerical procedures teacher should show a 
genuine enthusiasm in the classroom— enthusiasm that results from proper 
training, from a professional attitude, and from the wish to instill in the student 
a desire to learn iind a willingness to strive toward achieving the greatest possible 
success. 

The successful teacher of clerical procedures should understand the 
principles of adolescent psychology and educational psychology, since many of 
these principles are involved in teaching the skills and knowledges required in 
this course. Moreover, to achieve mastery in the methodology and content of his 
subject areas, the clerical teacher should keep himself informed of present-day 
techniques and technological advances; he should stay up to date in his reading 
of current literature on the subject; he should participate in in-service courses, 
workshops, and organization meetings; and he should continually experiment in 
his own classroom. 

The courses known as clerical office practice, office practice, or office 
machines continue to cross many discipline lines; therefore, a teacher of these 
subjects must be versatile in his preparation. He must be a qualified typewriting 
teacher first, and he must possess a knowledge of bookkeeping, business 
mathematics, business Enghsh, and office macliines. He should have had 
experience in business prior to teaching business education. Only then are our 
clerical students likely to be fully prepared for office jobs as they actually exist. 

THE STUDENT OF CLERICAL PROCEDURES 

Students in this day and age are becoming more aware of their rights, and 
they are seeking greater involvement in deciding what should be accomplished 
educationally than their counterparts in the forties, fifties, or sixties. Teachers of 

^Campbull, Lois J., and Kronenwetter, Kvelyn F. Typewriting Curriculum and 
Methodology in the Senior High School. Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Kastern Business Teachers 
Association. SomcrviJIe, N.J.: Somerset Press, 1965. Cliapter 10, p. 132. 
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clerical procedures courses must be ready and willing to provide course offerings 
and course content in tune with the students' needs. 

Stutlents need to be informed of career opportunities available to them 
through their participation in clerical programs, the auiuidcs expected of them 
in the business world, and the standards expected whether jobs are plentiful or 
not. Students should be prepared for job entrance, not only at the twelfth grade 
level but at the tenth and eleventh as well. 

Students from all backgrounds should be encouraged to enroll in clerical 
programs: the average, the advanced, the college preparatory, the low-ability 
student, and the student with special needs, Students who elect clerical programs 
often do .so because of poor grades in linglish. shorthand, and mathematics. 
Some, however, have an earnest desire to become clerk-typists upon graduation 
from high school. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN CLERICAL PROCEDURES 

The basic objective of clerical courses over the years has been job entrance 
following high .school graduation. Advancement on the job has been left to the 
employers, who have seen the need to develop and offer a wide range of 
in-.service training programs themselves. 

The nature of the school population has a significant elTect on the kind of 
clerical program offered by the business education department of each school. 
Schools with less than 1 .000 students and an academically inclined student body 
tend to offer a course in clerical office procedures in the twelfth grade that 
combines fundamentals of arithmetic and English with personality and business 
ethics, clerical office procedures, filing, employment preparation, and office 
machines. This course may be integrated with other business education subjects 
and usually requires completion of a tlrst-year typewriting course. 

Other .schools of a similar size but with more vocationally oriented 
students may provide a clerical office procedures course in the eleventh grade, 
with a passing grade in llrst-year typewriting as a prerequisite. This course 
incorporates fundamentals of English and arithmetic and teaches clerical 
procedures using some machines as well as some manual procedures. Students in 
this course subsequently take a second year of clerical office procedures in the 
twelfth grade and develop vocational competence in using a variety of business 
machines. 

Larger high schools with enrollments of 1,000 to 2,000 students may offer 
a complete clerical program beginning in the tenth grade and continuing through 
to the tweltth. Prerequisites for entrance to this sequential program usually are a 
passing grade in first-year typewriting in grade 10 and a combination of clerical 
office procedures, second-year typewriting, and other electives (such as 
bookkeeping, data processing, business organization, business law, or consumer 
economics) in grade 1 1 . In grade 12, the student continues with second-year 
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clerical ot'ficc procedures, a tliird year of typewriting (if it is ol fered), and otYice 
machines, in addition to an elective. 

Course content for subjects recommended for the' larger high schools 
might include the tbllovving: 



Typewriting, tenth grade: 



Typewriting, eleventh grade: 



Typewriting, twelfth grade; 



Clerical Office Procedures, 
eleventh grade: 



Clerical Office Procedures, 
twelfth grade: 



Keyboard techniques, speed and accuracy 
development, letters (one style), simple man- 
uscripts, tabulations, envelope addressing, 
minimal preparation of business forms, car- 
bon.s, and erasing. 

Refinement of keyboard and techniques, 
two-page letters, advanced tabulations, 
rough drafts, business forms and papers, 
composition at the typewriter, proofreading 
and editing. 

Business application of typewriting, general 
correspondence, business papers including 
carbon sets and legal papers, typewriting 
shortcuts, mailing lists and file cards, proof- 
reading and editing. 

Alphabetical filing rules and use, handwrit- 
ten business papers involving a variety of 
business concerns, business forms and papers 
providing the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
and business English, in addition to typing 
practice. 

Subject, geographic, and numeric filing rules 
and systems; typing practice set involving 
business forms— invoices, statements, filing, 
business letters, fill-ins, legal papers, and 
carbon sets; in addition to clerical payroll 
procedures. 



PlaceiDent of students who complete this sequential program is generally 
successtul for all concerned. It also provides more than one program to follow in 
case a student changes his career objective. 

The kinds of programs just illustrated are presently in operation in many 
high schools throughout the country, but one area omitted from state 
handbooks and guidelines is programs for the large percentage of students who, 
for one reason or another, make up the 40 to 60 percent of today's school 
dropouts. These are the students with special needs: the disadvantaged, the 
low-ability student, and the student unable to determine his future plans before 
graduation. Over the years many of these students have enrolled in the clerical 
programs, and more time has been spent coniplaining about their presence than 
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doing something for thcni. The nevd is growing each year to establisli special 
programs within tlie conllnes of the business education departments for these 
students. 

Through tlie use of vocational education lunds. Quincy (Massachusetts) 
Higli Scliool developed a program tor students with special needs, combining 
individualized instruction, simulated model office, and some traditional types of 
instruction. Students enrolled in the program are those who have not attained 
the required passing grade in first-year typewriting or those who cannot compete 
educationally in regular clerical classes with the average high school student. 

The program provides students with a complete sequence geared to their 
abililies throughout grades 11 and 12. In grade 11 the program provides them 
with a special clerical office procedures course (which is the mainstay of the 
total program), with recommendations that they take an elective in business 
principles or any other related elective. The grade 12 course continues with a 
second year of clerical office procedures and office machines (developed 
principally for this student). The content in the special clerical office practice 
program is based on live occupational areas which these students would likely 
enter upon graduation: file clerk, clerk-typist, payroll clerk, general .^:^rvices 
clerk, and maciiincs operator. 

Hach class has a maximum enrollment of 20 students, divided into five 
groups of four students, each representing the five occupations. Students in the 
junior course perform the tasks of each occupation at the junior level of the 
position. Students in the senior cour.se continue with the same positions at the 
senior level of the position. Each student is provided with a complete description 
of the occupation, the objectives of each job, and the performance goals he must 
reach to complete the total assignment. Job sheets have been developed based 
upon actual Job routines established through a survey of the business community 
and through a survey of students who were working part time in the business 
community. 

The program is iuuised in a separate room with a combination classroom 
and model office setup. Plans are in progress to place students within the school 
for on-the-job training under the supervision of school personnel, following the 
completion of each occupational assignment. Ultimately the student is to be 
placed on cooperative office work assignments in the business conmuinity. Since 
this will be the initial step into individualized instruction in business education 
for this i;chool, time and materials will be required in large amounts to put the 
entire program into full operation. 

Other schools have begun similar programs (such as model office 
instruction integrated into office procedures or machines classes tor the last two 
quarters of the senior year) with considerable success and interest. 

Simulation is on the road in Utah with the initiation of Mobile Office 
I'ducation (MOF) in June, 1968. MOH is a unit composed of two 36-foot 
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Irailor houses which iuivc hocii rcinoclolccl so they can he conncclcd 
logcUicr ami iisctl as a single uniL 

ihuh hccii concerned with Hie oificc occupations .sUitleiU: and many 
tiew technitiues. especiaN>' siiniilalion. have heen hied in order U) altain 
higher ncliievenieiU for the liet^inning worker In the otlice. hor the past 
three years. Utah teachers have met in worksiiops at Utaii State University 
in coo[KMatio!i with state department officials in an attempt to develop a 
curriculum wiiieii would include simulation.'' 

In 1^H)7 a spceial project called NOLiLS (New OiTicc Hducation Learning 
System) was initiated to "revamp business and otTice education programs of 
secondary schools and eoinnmnity colleges in ilic United States."^ As education 
enters the seventies and looks forward to the eighties, consideration should be 
given to the impact the changes over the past 50 years have made in education. 
Hacli one should be taken on its individual merits, and consideration should he 
given to the development of a curriculum in tbe light of what has passed, what is 
here, and what is to come. 

A clerical program for the future could easily begin in the ninth grade, or 
even sooner, with an exploratory course involving as many basic fundamentals of 
bi uness education as possible. A tenth-grade schedule could include a first year 
of clerical ofllce procedures (now' scheduled for eleventh grade), placing 
handwriting and other clerical duties in the first half of the year and clerical 
typewrit'ng activities in the second half when students are prepared to 
typewrite, use carbon, and erase. A second course in clerical office procedures 
(normally offered in grade 12) could be coordinated with second-year 
typewriting in the eleventh grade. The general content of this course would 
cover skill improvement, tiling systems, office procedures, business ethics, and 
ofllce machines. Twelfth grade would be open for the cooperative office 
education program, model ofllce simulation, and other related courses required 
by students entering employment or higher education. 

Materials and equipment are many and varied for the differing clerical 
programs and courses being initiated today. All available materials .should be 
studied in the light of present programs or those to be developed. Class size, 
student needs and goals, connnunity and business requirements- all are involved 
in the development of any course and should be considered before materials or 
equipment are purchased. 

What are the essential factors tiiat comprise an adequate clerical program? 
Research has revealed that the focn major areas of clerical training arc 
(I ) typewriting, (2) filing, (.^) office machines, and (4) clerical procedures; but 
the most important single skill is typewriting. Therefore, students should 

^Hiinson, (larth A., and Stocker. H. Rt)l>ert. "Mohile Simiilatidii i»i OlTiec iulucaticMi/' 
Busuiess Kditca n'on Fontni 2 .1 : 1 7 ; ( ) cl ( ) h e r I 6 8 . 

^Lanliam. I'rijnk. New OtTice Kducation l.nATuiu);, System." Delta Pi h.'p.Kilon Journal 
10: 11; November \'^bl. 
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complete one year of typewriting before entering the cLMical program. 11ien 
each succeeding year, they slunikl continue with a typewriting course in addition 
to the clerical otTice procethires course. This ensures continued ty|)evvriting skill, 
iniproveineni of accuracy antl speed, and nuMC efficient protluctioii of business 
forms and papers. With these courses completed sequentially, the student will 
become a competent office worker. 

THE EQUIPMENT AND THE CLERICAL OFFICE PROCEDURES ROOM 

Depending upon the type of course to be offered, a regular typewriting 
room (with a combination of manual and electric machines for the first year) 
may satisfy the requirements for the nonmachine office procedures course. For 
those offering machines within the clerical procedures course, a large room with 
a variety of business and oiTicc machines and eciuipment plus typewriters is 
reconmiended. The course offering a model office simulation or preparing 
stutlents lor cooperative office training will require either the present machines 
room or space where both an office setup and regular classroom accommoda- 
tions are available, 

Tiie type of turniture, partitions, and general pliysical setup may differ 
according to the type course one wishes to place in a specific room. Most high 
schools iiave typewr'!ang rooms in which non-ofllce machine programs may be 
assigned as well as oftlce machine iaboratories that may be reconstructed tor 
special programs. VVliatever the choice of furniture, machines, or typewriters, 
tiicy should relate closely to what students will use when they enter 
employment. 

METHODOLOGY AND TECHNIQUES IN CLERICAL PROCEDURES 

Today, with nuulern methods of instruction and equipfuent available, 
many ancillary materials are available to improve ihc clerical procedures course: 
tapes, tape recortlers, opaque projectors, overhead projectors, and transpar- 
encies. Materials of this kind not only provide more information to the student, 
but they also generate greater interest. Textbooks in clerical office procedures 
are many, in addition to the numerous learning materials being developed by 
publishers l\)r all ability levels. Again, it should be stressed that only teachers can 
ascertain exactly ihc types of materials and equipment they will need for the 
uperalion of their particular course. A textbook used in one school may he out 
of the question in another; a set of workbocik materials oi learning guides for 
one may be too basic for the ability level of the otlier. So selection and 
preparation tif materials for these courses should be at the discretion of the 
teacher and the department chairman. 

When clerical workers enter business, they are often faced with machines 
they never saw or even discussed in their classes. To keep abreast of the situation 
in the community, business educators must continue to survey employers to 
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determine what kinds of equipment they are using and are planning to acquire. 
Of course, it is only too well known that budgets play the largest part in what a 
school has or doesn't have, but ingenuity, imagination, and hard work also serve 
an important part in any course development. 

Motivation in clerical ofilce procedures is largely dependent on the 
enthusiasm of the teacher, but awards or certificates of merit may also be used. 
Local equipment dealers and book publishers offer such items in such subject 
areas as filing and office machines, but inventive teachers can produce their own. 
Certificates and awards have substantial value in informing the prospective 
employer of the student's performance and his level of skill, particulijrly in the 
area of typewriting and office machines. 

Through a variety of teacher-devised techniques, students will learn to 
assume responsibility for the good appearance of the room, the replacement of 
supphes and materials, and the general orderHness of their work stations. In each 
class, the student acting as clerk or office manager has sufficient authority to 
demand that each student leave his desk in proper order and that all share in the 
responsibility for the neat appearance of the room. With the use of model office 
simulations, such assignments may be enjoyed and looked forward to with 
enthusiasm by students. 

Developing appropriate standards of evaluation for work completed in a 
model office simulation, individualized class, or other nontraditional setup can 
be difficult, but as long as the present system of grading continues in our public 
schools, teachers will have to work, within this system. A pass/fail method of 
evaluation could more easily be developed in these classes as a sign of changes to 
come. The primary purpose of the pass/fail method is self-evaluation for both 
students and teachers. 

Educational policies, procedures, planning, and methods seem to be 
changing every day, and teachers, department administrators, and educational 
personnel seem to be caught in the ever-present turmoil of ho\v to interpret 
these changes consistent with our present programs and programs of the future. 
At the onset of the computer age, the common claim was that the mechanical 
monster would drastically reduce clerical costs, but during the past 10 years 
staffs have grown, paperwork has overflowed in some areas, and the services of 
clerical workers today are the most needed of all occupational areas. "It is 
tempting to presume that the skills and understandings which we have 
traditionally taught in our clerical courses are so basic that there needs to be 
little or no adjustment as our students go into today's offices. This is tempting, 
but it is not true."^ 

Many business educators have done little to change the contour of their 
clerical programs However, to provide appropriate learning experiences for all 

^Wood, Merle W. "New Skills Tor Tomorrow's Offiee Worker." Business Education 
Forum 25:8: I-ebruary 1971. 
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students in accordance with their goals and with the needs of employers, certain 
basic elements should be provided over and above what now exists. 

Our students need to know the basic data processing cycle: (i) origination 
ol" data, (2) input, (3) processing, (4) output, and (5) use of output, 

They need to know the types and functions of standard machines in the 
automated family. They need to know the jargon of automation. 
E.ssentially tfien, they need some sort of introduction to the automated 
data processing systems. This can be accomplished through a separate 
course, a separate unit of instruction within an existing course, or as 
content fused and integrated into an existing course. 

Our stutlents still need the old familiarization which we can still defend as 
we rotate them through the various types of equipment in our machines 
laboratory, But they need more. They need a high degree of .skill in the 
operation of those offiee machines which they iiidividually are likely to 
use in prepaying input data for an automated system.^ 

.Students will have to be more familiar with number-handling .skills because 
of the increasing use by automated data processing systems. Greater importance 
is being allached to penmnnship as original data is recorded by handwriting. 
Students nuist be more familiar with numeric typing than ever before, and they 
must be skilled in handling the business papers that are swamping the offices of 
the nation daily. 

Comnuinicatiori skills must be interwoven throughout all business educa- 
tion courses but specifically in the clerical areas where the majority of our 
students are involved. Every business education department should have (or be 
considering) a tenth- or eleventh-grade course in business English, taught by a 
qualitled business education teacher. Clerical students should have an under- 
standing of human relations today because of the ever-mounting pressures that 
arise in a machine-doniinattd world. 

Clerical workers should be thoroughly familiar with techniques of 
preparing masters for stencil, liquid-process, and offset duplicators. Instruction 
in the operation of duplicating machines is desirable, but today's businesses are 
more involved in the use of .sophisticated copy machines that produce copies oT 
anything in a matter of seconds. 

More and more businesses today are turning to in-house printing methods 
of a professional ciuality because of the major advances in tlie offset process. 
Tlierefore. students should be familiar with this process, one that can be 
accomplished at little expense compared to a few years ago. 

Dictaling-tninscribing functions are improving, and tliose students who 
have the capacity and interest should become familiar with the methods of 
taking dictation from the assortment of aids available (such as belts, discs, or 
tapes), as well as the variety of machines in yse. Wlienever possible, students 
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should be knowledgeable in the use of the magnetic tape typewriter that 
produces hundreds of* "original" sales-type letters in a matter ot'miiuites. 

With the advent of cooperative otlice education and model office 
simulation, our clerical curriculum will increasingly hoconie job-oriented 
■rather than subject-centered. Not only is vocational legislation attempting 
to pu.sh us all in that direction, hut the short- and long-range needs oT the 
students themselves demand that we move in that direction. 

The new curriculum for the clerical worker oftofiiorrow must prepare him 
for both entry-employment and advancement on the job. Provision must be 
mnde for the preparation of this .same student lor postsecondary education. Tlie 
present economic situatioii has pointed out the many inadequacies of courses, 
past and present, so the new curriculum should provide the student with 
broader-based skills and a broader awareness of his own potential (or growth so 
that he can intelligently plan a career. If he knows how to analyze data, how to 
solve problems, and how to make intelligent decisions, he can transfer these 
skills to different settings. This kind of know-how will permit him to adapt to 
newsystein.s and procedures and to new kinds of jobs that do not as yet exist. 

New methods in the scheduling of cla.sses are under development. Wliether 
variable, llexible, or modular in nature, the time allowances provided could 
provide much-needed laboratory time for the greater implementation and 
integration of clerical skills and concepts. 

Individualized instruction, where students progress at their own pace, is 
fast becoming a part of the education scene and will soon involve such technical 
skills as typewriting, oiTice machines, and specific job training areas where there 
is no need for students to move together as a group. There is much to be gained 
by individualizing, as each student develops skill at his own rate and proceeds 
through a series of job-training sequences that best suit his evolving interests and 
abilities. Penalties are involved for the student who moves at a slow pace, since 
he is unable to enter the Job market and command top-job opportunities; the 
student who can master the work in a shorter period of time will achieve a 
higher level of skill and be in a position for the top spot. Individualization in 
classes closely relates to the employment merit system where those who are the 
top workers get promoted; those who can't, stay on the same job for years. 

Many teachers have used an individualized approach for some time, with 
students using job sheets, rotating from machine to machine, helping one 
another in the classroom, and generally working at their own pace. Teachers in 
these classrooms were well aware of the students who could and the students 
who could not complete tasks accurately and efficiently. 

Individualization of instruction is useful in many areas, but the business 
educator must be informed as to its organization, its concepts, the time required 
for preparation, the niaterials, space, equipment, and most important, the 
potential outcome for the student. Will this be another innovative method 
concocted by nonclassroom educators to improve the educational system for the 
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scveiUics, or is tliero nuicli more to it for education? Will it really improve the 
peri'ormunce level of our students, or will it create another educational problem? 

If it can be proven tiuit individualization of instruction provides effective 
training for the students who need it, then the question nuist he asked: Are 
teaciiers quaiitled to follow through? Are teacher-training institutions preparing 
new teachers for tliese innovations? Are they offering ifi-service courses for those 
already in our high schools? Or must teachers learn strictly by doing (at a cost to 
both tlie teacher and the student)? 

luiucators at the post secondary level are advocating that vocational 
competency be completed at this level, not within the secondary schools. Today 
many students in our high schools cannot wait for vocational competency 
beyond the twelt*th grade. They need it even sooner than it has been provided up 
to now. Many cannot enter higher education either for financial or academic 
reasons, so our secondary scliools should continue reaching for vocational 
competency, not only at the twelfth grade but at the tenth and eleventh as well. 

PostsectMidary scliools do have more opportunities to provide specialized 
training for those wlio desire and can beneilt from it. The postsecondary studeiu 
usually wishes to advance into a better-paying position, whereas the high school 
vocational student may need immediate employment and may have to put off 
higher education and specialization until later. Business education at the 
secondary level has an obligation to provide for all students in its schools. The 
business educator in the small school complains about the lack of students in his 
pri^grams because all go into college preparatory programs. The larger schools 
often have the same complaint, but both are likely failing to otTer anything 
tangible to any great extent in business education for the college preparatory 
student. It should be reinembered that college students are eventually going to 
run the businesses, industries, and government agencies. They, too, need skills, 
understandings, and knowledges for both business and personal vise. Don't 
eliminate them-the business department needs them, and they need the business 
department. 

The entire structure of today's educational system is in the throes of 
upheaval. Society has radically changed, and educators are now looking at their 
students in the light of their rights as individuals, not as just so many names who 
pass through the halls of our .secondary schools and go on to colle^^e, 
employment, or nothing. Methods of teaching clerical procedures are changing 
too, not just for the sake of change, but to provide students with the best 
education possible so that they, too, may have many career choices available to 
them upon graduation from high school. 

The clerical program offerings will suffer considerably if any attempts are 
made to .standardize or to squelch the enthusiasm of teachers who experiment in 
the classroom. Instead, all n\ust join together-teachers, students, and 
administrators-in being aware of what is going on so as to provide effective 
programs that will be the key to the future. 
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Accounting 

JOHN ISKRA, JR. 

California State Department of Education, Sacramento 

It is signitlcant that liigh schools started dropping tlie term "bookkeeping" in 
the 1960's and that the composition of topics in what was a somewhat rigid 
accounting curricuhim showed signs of bending. Most significant of these signs 
was tlie trend to integrate data processing terminology into accounting texts and 
materials so as to keep pace with the needs of students who are products of a 
rapidly changing economy and environment. 

A computerized society that demands that data be processed at fantastic 
speeds means that even more jobs will be available that require an understanding 
of accounting principles, as well as jobs that do not exist at tlie present 
time-jobs that probably have not yet been identified. Such a condition strongly 
indicates that both the methods and materials for teaching accounting in the 
I970's will have to be constructed for maximum flexibility and that the 
curriculum will have to match the student with Jobs that are, or will become, 
available. These educational needs can be met, however, only if accounting 
teachers are aware of the need for continuous updating of both materials and 
methodology through: (I) knowledge of jobs available as may be determined by 
local employment departments; (2) data compiled by vocational specialists in 
the state departments of education; (3) funds available for program improve- 
ment under the Vocational Education Act; (4) professional workshops, seminars, 
and panels; (5) current literature, including research studies. 

THE STUDENT 

Today's accounting teacher faces a classroom of students exposed to 
television and transistors from the day they were born. Communications about 

John Iskra, Jr., received a B.S. degree from the University of California at Berkley and an 
MA. degree from San Jose State College. His teaching experience has been at both the 
secondary and college levels. He is currently supervisor of business education for the 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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the real world have never been better. The vocabulary of the computer and IBM 
cards are quite coninioii to many of them. As a result of this ''instant*' 
communication, most young people feel or think they recogni/e immediately 
whether a topic is important or, as they put it, "relevant.'' Whether this thinking 
is right or wrong, it has to be reckoned with by today's accounting teacher: he 
has to dhect each student's acquaintanceship to create interest in tiie daily topic 
on a one-to-one basis. 

To date, recognition of individual differences in abilities, aptitudes, and 
attitudes has been retlected essentially through a grading scale that ranges from 
A for the student who is bolfi motivated and capable to F for the student who is 
least capable or least motivated. Fortunately, accounting is a type of course that 
segregates the problems of individual differences very early. It is a course in 
which one lesson builds on preceding lessons. Totally new subject areas are 
infrequently inserted. Consequently, the observant and interested teacher can 
quickly separate the more capalile student who can progress at a greater rate of 
speed from tlie less capable student. 

Traditionally, the more able students in accounting have received extra 
credit assignments, been allowed to do homework when they finish the class 
assignment, ct>rrected other students' papers, or acted as tutors for the slower 
students. Meanwhile, the slower students had been forced to complete 
assignments without understanding the whys and hows, and as predictable, the 
first group earned A's on tests, the ''forced-fed" failures earned F's, and the 
students in the middle lloundered along and passed because someone had to be 
average. 

For the less motivated, less capable student especially, trying to learn 
principles and procedures that require understanding of each step for carryover 
to tlie next lesson, this locksiep proves traumatic; for the more motivated, 
capable student, such a system olten proves boring and discouraging and kills 
initiative. To offset these disadvantages of the typical accounting classroom 
where the teacher is stage center at all times, other methods have to be 
introduced -some totally new and fresh; others, adaptations of existing methods. 



Continuous progress education is an individualized instruction system, a 
simple example of which is one where the faster students are permitted to work 
ahead with the aid of learning packages. These learning packages use pretesting 
and alternative activities for each lesson, with learning evaluated upon 
performance objectives. A student may take and pass a pretest that will allow 
him to skip the entire learning package. On the other hand, if a student 
completes the activities of the package and tails the posttest, he is required to 
recycle to similar material to insure that he has met the performance objectives. 
Since the student knows in advance what is e.xpected of him, it is his 
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responsibility to decide when he is adequately prepared to take the posttest. 

A very important feature of learning packages is tiie built-in options 
provided for each kind of learning activity. A well-written package provides a 
variety of materials from which the student selects those he desires to pursue to 
achieve the perfoirnance objectives. 

In evaluating such work, naturally nu)re sopiiistication is possible in thcise 
schools that allow variable credit, that is, credit given only for the amount of 
work completed at a minimum level of achievement. To be more specific, if a 
student completes only 75 percent (or its letter equivalency) of the total number 
of packages with an .SO percent or better accuracy, his grade is 75 percent for the 
marking period. Or. as is done in at least one school, each course is divided into 
tenths, which makes it possible for a student to earn only four-tenths of a credit 
for an accounting course. Such a variable credit system dictates that no one shall 
roceive a failing grade. 

Under continuous progress education, early identification of the need to 
recycle to a basic principle (e.g.. accounting equation of a debit and credit or 
control accounts and sub.sidiary ledgers) must be a part of the curriculum plan. 
If a student does not, for example, meet the performance objectives, review 
work or alternative activities must be available in the teacher's resource file so 
that the student does not become discouraged from trying to reinforce and 
refine his learning to a point where he can continue with the next advanced 
package with reasonable assurance of completing it successfully. 



The use of capable students as assistants is another method for providing 
individual instruction. Alternatives are possible for use in almost any school. A 
simple technique of assigning the more capable students to work for short 
periods of time witfi students who have missed a lesson or wlio simply do not 
understand a concept is used by many teachers. A tutor system, where the tutor 
is an advanced student enrolled for credit as a tutor in a beginning class is much 
more elYective. The advanced accounting student who has completed the 
beginning course enrolls in a credit course that might be called "Tutoring in 
Business Education." Each tutor is assigned to specific students to give them 
help, and a performance objective Ibr each lesson is given the tutor and each of 
his assignees. 

Students with whom the teacher is having communication problems are 
sometimes motivated by the help of another student. For example, for a student 
with a bilingual problem, it is helpful to have another student who speaks the 
second language to assist in the instruction. 

One of the pitlalls of the tutor sy.stem is that it i.s quite tempting to use 
the tutors as teacher aides for paper correction and attendance only. If the 
system is not structured so that performance objectives are given to the students, 
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the liUor may not be giving the kind of help that is needed. However, witli wise 
use, a liilor system can be of major help lo students in an accounting class. 

Anotiier form of utilizing student help is to organize the class into teams, 
providing (or all levels of ability on each team. Teams compete on the basis of 
team accomphsliment. Individuals within tlie team work as rapidly as possible to 
pass tiie performance tests. Assuming that the school has more than one period 
of accounting, an extreme of this system is organizing by classes and having eacii 
class measure the success of its accounting work with other classes in the 
department. One danger of such a team approach is that the more capable 
students are often held back. If they were to spend their time concentrating on 
their own accounting studies, they would probably progress much further and 
possibly become eligible for advanced placement in an accounting course at a 
local community college. On the other hand, perhaps the advantage gained by 
having more students succeed in accounting under this team approach outweighs 
this probable Jisatlvantage. 



Another form of individualized instruction is the use of a variety of 
learning materials rather than relying only on text and workbooks. For example, 
instruction on cassette tapes with an accompanying filmstrip can replace written 
instruction. Closed-circuit television can be used to supplement instruction. 
(Tiiese TV tapes can be readily stored and made available to each person as he 
progresses through the course.) 

Providing a variety of practice sets affords a type of business simulation 
whereby the student can select the kind of business recordkeeping he is 
interested in. In a rural community, for example, tlie student may select a farm 
practice set. hi a more urban society, a student might want to do a service 
station practice set. 

Practice sets are also a valuable way of recycling to reinforce a student's 
knowledge or skill in those areas in which he has indicated weaknesses. However, 
in order to use multiple practice sets in the same class, the teacher has to 
organize the materials carefully so that the level of the practice set is appropriate 
to the point of instruction at which the student is working. 

In fact, total reliance on such business simulation could conceivably 
replace a text entirely, although this is not particularly advisable. Gradual 
progress through jobs in a simulated business could be tied together to teach all 
the elements of an accounting course, culminating in an audit of tlie business 
showing the complete cycle. 

In spile of the possibilities just cited, however, the vast majority of classes 
continue the chapter-per-week system because it is easier and more secure, since 
all students hand in the same problem: it reduces to a neat package all 
assignments for the year: grading is simplified; and everyone has his assignment 
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and knows what to do. For an instructor teaching accounting for the first time, 
this plan may be best. However, student needs should outweigh concern lor 
complete classroom control. What must he done by accounting teachers 
themselves is to sponsor alternative iiiethods ot leaching accounting to meet the 
needs of individual students. 



Entry-level requirements for high school graduates seeking office employ- 
ment show the [leed for segments of the accounting curriculum rather than a 
complete knowledge of accounting. (The need for legible, accurate work alone 
justifies the inclusion of accounting in an office occupations curriculum.) 

Only certain recordkeeping functions are needed by a niedical receptionist- 
secretary who keeps records of patients, performs certain daily cash and banking 
activities, and maintains certain records for an outside professional hired to do 
the actual accounting for the doctor or dentist. The same reasoning can be 
applied to any one of a number of other specialized business occupations that 
involve varying levels of recordkeeping and an understanding of accounting 
principles. 

Business education clubs such as FBLA may take on a project to study 
entry-level position requirements (e.g., account clerks, cashiers, inventory 
clerks). Students on an individual or independent project might assist by 
interviewing CPA firms to see what related instruction would help students 
seeking clerical employment with such firms. 

Seeking advice of the business community in planning instruction is 
nothing new; in fact, all programs under the Vocational Education Act must use 
advisory committees. Accounting instruction that closely relates to data 
processing problenis touches on so many kinds of jobs that it Is crucial for 
employers to become involved in curriculum planning. The results of such 
cooperative planning have in many instances changed emphasis from a full-scale, 
double-entry accounting system to a fiexible curriculum that provides instruc- 
tion that meets the requirements of a variety of jobs. Such planning has in many 
instances shown the need for cooperative education where students receive 
practical work experience in accounting entry-level jobs while they are still 
taking the course. 

Incidentally, while focusing on jobs related to accounting, ranging from 
the position of account clerk to that of a Certified Public Accountant, the 
personal use of accounting instruction certainly should not be overlooked. Use 
of personal budgets, paying income taxes, computing rental income and 
expenses, interpreting payroll deductions-all could be short units of instruction 
completed by all students who may or may not be ultimately pursuing an 
accounting career. After all students have completed the accounting cycle, 
students interested in the personal-use aspect may select those special units of 
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inslruclion. Conceivably, lliese might be geared to a consumer education 
approach tliat could also touch on business law problems the students might face 
in later life. This implies that there may be overlapping units of instruction 
between the accounting, cousun^er economics, and/or business law courses. 

Accounting courses have been traditionally geared to only accounting 
careers, but jobs today are available in a wide range of office occupations so that 
there are many possibilities for emphasis if the accounting curriculum is designed 
for maximum llexibility of choice. For example, it is obvious that the 
stenography student need not take the entire accounting course to succeed, but 
stenographers will do a much better job if they at least have a basic 
understanding of a simple accounting eycle, especially an understanding of the 
accounting VDcahulary. 

Secretarial and clerical jobs require many of the units of instruction 
included in the first quarter of accounting courses. The use of figures, types of 
records, and verifying entries are valid training tor these types of positions. The 
second quarter brings more jobs into the sphere of accounting. Eliminating 
adjusting entries but covering a complete accounting cycle would allow training 
for many other types of positions. Accounts receivable clerks, accounts payable 
clerks, billing clerks, cashiers, and credit clerks are examples of new position 
possibilities for students completing a one-semester accounting course with other 
related instruction. The second semester of accounting provides basic training 
for a very wide range of general clerical positions short of a full-charge 
bookkeeper, and if such units as automated accounting, payroll procedures, and 
income tax accounting were included, students could be trained tor a still 
further variety of jobs requiring a knowledge of accounting principles. 



Second-year accounting in the high school could also be designed to serve 
students with different needs. Students planning to major in accounting may 
progress to work found in the college textbooks. Students planning for 
immediate employment could complete advanced units on bookkeeping 
machines, data processing as applied to accounting, and to the specialized work 
of such detailed jobs as a posting clerk or a stock clerk. Other students could 
pursue accounting as applied to a specific occupation; for example, agribusiness 
students could work excUisively on accounting problems in agriculture and 
business, including specific differences in law. 

METHODOLOGY TO MEET PROBABLE FUTURE CHANGES 

The 1970's will produce revitalized accounting courses that are fully 
articulated from high schools and community college.s to professional programs 
in colleges and universities. These courses will also provide for segmented 
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tcacliing of accouiiliiig principles so that cauli student may clioosc just tliose 
portions ol" tlic course he ncetls in the career lie is seeking to pursue. 

The accounting instructor will not be a teacher in tlie sense ul' a 
teaclier-to-class system of totlay. Acting more as an adviser, he will help students 
select units of instruction in a program approach based chieily on the student's 
occupational or personal goal. Along with the selection of the instructional 
program sequence, he will help I he student select the media best suited to liis 
learning needs and abilities as well as to select suitable materials for recycling 
when learning has been temporarily blocked. 

The accounting units of instruction will be presented in a career ladder 
with many levels of jobs. A student will select the emphasis of accounting 
iast ruction iieeded for his total occupational program. Maximum transfer 
between programs will be possible by selection of new segments to cjuaiify the 
student for additional job possibilities, • 

Students will be able to continue their career program in accounting at the 
community college level after high school graduation. This may be a part-time 
program while using the accounting principles in a full-time clerical job, or it 
may be working part time while enrolled in a full-time program designed for 
transfer to a university, meanwhile taking advantage of the occupational skills 
learned in liigh school. 

A complete range of materials, including textbooks with programmed 
learning, multimedia of all types to reinforce each lesson, and computer-assisted 
instruction will be at the disposal of the accounting adviser. The number of 
students per tcacJicr may doubJe. Greater use of teaching aides will free tlie 
accounting adviser to counsel students individually. Motivation and classroom 
behavior problems will be practically nonexistent, for each student, through his 
accounting adviser, will select his own learning modes. 

Students will be given maximum chance through recycling to learn 
materials when tests are not passed successfully. Recycling will be accepted by 
students, for they will be aware of how the accounting instruction integrates 
with their career program. In a capsule statement: Accounting will emerge as a 
keystone of many occupational training programs. 
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The title of tliis Yearbook, ''CHuinging Methods ot Teiichiiig Business Subjects." 
assumes that (here are organized, tested, and dticunieiited methods used by 
teachers in the past which are now being changed or will be changed in the 
luture. This is not necessarily true in the case of data processing. Because data 
processing is so new to the business curriculum, and because it has been in a 
constant state o\' change, very little has been written to establish a body of 
methodology. It is the purpose of this chapter, therefore, to describe some of 
the practices of data processing teachers and the methods they liave used to 
teach in this diverse and continually changing subject matter area. 

The Held. of data processing education is a product of evolution rather 
tliaii a planned tlevelopnient with formal goals and objectives. It is the result of 
expediency in which industry was forced to take the lead and provide the 
necessary education and training. The subject matter was so new and strange to 
everyone tluu oidy the people who had created these new niacliines knew what 
knowledge and skills were necessary to make them work as desired. 



Data processing has been with us from the time man began keeping records 
of iiis exchange of goods and services with iiis fellownian. The difference 
between the past, present, and future in data processing is not so much what is 
done, but rather lunv it is accomplished. The same analogy can be made 
regartling tlata processing education. 

Modern data processing has had a relatively short history beginning in the 
late liSOO's with the developinent of punched-card equipment by Dr. Merman 
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IkillLMith for tlic U,S, Census Biircuii, During these early years, Jala processing 
eiliication was liniitetl primarily to the training of operators who were to 
perrorni the tasks fieeessary to make I fie rnaehines rdiu 

With the development ol' proiimnifnahic punehed-earil equipment in tlie 
late l^)20's anil early 1^)30\, manufacturers began conducting (raining sessions 
to teacii techniques of plughoartl wiring to (heir customers. Since the etjuipmcnt 
vendor was primarily in the business of selling his product, not much 
consideration was given to the dellnition of" educational objectives. The success 
or failure of this educational effort was measured largely by the ability iif the 
people trained and, perhaps of greater signillcance, the satisfaction of his 
customer. This pattern has continued up to the present, with the excepticin that 
Some manufacturers have recently separated education and training from the 
"package'' and are charging a fee for this service. 

The spread of punclied-eard data processing is well documented. Thou- 
sands of users purchased or leased a wide variety of combinations of punelied- 
card etjuipment, ranging from the minimum system consisting of a keypunch, 
sorter, and accounting machine to the most elaborate ones which included 
devices such as electronic calculators, collators, reproducers, interpreters, 
verifiers, and many others. 

Tile development of the electronic computer began in the late 1930'sand 
continued through the early l^^SCs when it became a practical reality. The 
com{)uter's utilization by the Census Bureau and a few colleges and universities 
for scientific research and mathematical study gave new direction to data 
processing education. Here was a device that coidd solve in seconds problems 
that previously would not have been attempted by conventional means. Little 
consideration, however, was given to the need for establishing programs for the 
training of large numbers of people to work with computers. 

The IBM 650 computer, introduced in 1954, was the first computer 
designed to facilitate the processing of business data. It demonstrated that mass 
data files, characteristic of business data, could be processed easily and that 
alphabetic as well as numeric data ccuild be handled by computers. The result 
was a surge of computer utilization by business and a corresponding shortage of 
people trained in all phases of computer utilization. This was a shortage which 
the manufacturers were unable to satisfy. 

Consequently, during the I960\s a large number of business data 
processing education programs were started, both on the. secondary and 
postsecondary levels. Their purpose was to train technicians and provide a source 
of supply to meet the need for data processing personnel. The early curriculum 
patterns that were developed have continued to serve as models lor hundreds of 
new programs. The teachers for these programs liave come from a variety of 
sources: a few from industry, nu)re Worn colleges and universities, and the 
greatest number from the public sc1uh)1s. Business teachers and others interested 
in . this new field gained their kmnvledge of data processing by attending 
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niaiuifacturers seminars, participating in gDvcrnnicnt-sponso^cd instiUites, and 
engaging in intensive luHne-sliidy programs. 

Tile record eslahlislied by these pioneers is exceptional, and they are to be 
commended. It is lortimate that there are now a large number of knowlegcahle 
people developing new programs, upgratling old programs, and keeping an eye on^ 
the future c^t" data processing cducaliou. 



The current need tor leaching punched-card concepts and control panel 
wiring has been a subject of concern to data processing educators. With the 
introduction of low-cosi computers capable oi' performing most of the 
punched-card functions at a greater speed, it is questionable whether the need 
fur additional people possessing this higlily .specialized training will continue. 
Betore extensive training is offered, the needs of the local conununity should be 
assessed by consultation with an advisory committee and perhaps a .survey of the 
job opportunities available. Where the decision to teacfi punclied-card data 
processing has been made, two basic patterns have been followed: the 
problem-oriented approach and the intensive machine-training approach. Both 
approaclies require that equipment be made available for use by the students. 

The problcnhoricntcd approach is most commonly used when one of the 
ct.)ursc objectives is to priwiilc an orientation to unit-record data processing 
rather than a high degree of vocational competence. 

During the beginning of the unit-record course, the teacher discusses each 
of the machines in nontechnical terms. The purpose is to enable the student to 
learn the characteristics and the basic (unctions of each machine and its 
relationship to the other machines. Flow-charting is introduced to help provide a 
graphic presentation of these relationships, to describe the How of data through 
the machines, and to illustrate the need for adequate documentation of solutions 
to data processing problems. 

Each student is given the description of a simple data processing problem 
to be solved using unit-record equipment. He plans his solution, using 
flow charts to describe the sequence of machines and processes that will be 
tollowed. Record layouts, printer design forms, and wiring diagrams are prepared 
and submitted to the teacher lor approval. It may he desirable to have several 
problems that require tfie use of different combinations of machines in their 
solutioih This should provide for moie eflicient utilization of equipment and 
eliminate waiting time tor the student. 

After each step is completed, the .student in cooperation with the teacher 
determines whether the desired outcomes at that point have been met. After all 
steps are completed, the entire solution is tested, using test data uaially prepared 
by tlie teacher. If the results are incorrect, the student must determine the cause 
of the errors and make the necessary corrections. Once the solution «s 
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successfully tested. (Ik complete ''package" is submit ted lor evalualion. The 
contents of the "package'' may vary ctuisidcrably. depending on the teacher's 
requirements. Usually it would include a problem narrative, input and output 
formats a nil descriplio/is. wiring diagra/iis. a systems flow chart, oj^eralor 
instructions, a sample ot" the iest data, and a copy ol" the final output(s). 

The ifiicnsivc tnacimc-inimini:, approudi is intended to develop a high 
degree of vocational competence on each piece of unit^ecord equipment 
available for instructional use. An overview of the machines, their basic 
functions, and their interrelationship is presented first. Flow charts are discussed 
Jiid used to show these iciationships in a realistic applications setting, 

[♦ollowifig (he overview, in-depth ifistruclion is given on eacli of (lie 
machines and its specific capabilities. A series of practice problems is used to 
reinforce the concepts and machine t\inctions covered. For example, when 
learning the wiring for the collator, exercises would be provided to illustrate the 
functions of sequence checking, matching, merging, selecting, and various 
coinhinations of these functionh'. Once an understanding lias bee/i demonstrated, 
the student progresses to the next machine. This process is repeated until each 
machine has been learned. 

TEACHING PROGRAMMING TECHNIQUES 

if programming of business applications is to be tauglit in the hushiess 
education department, it should be justified on the basis of its vocational 
objectives. It is highly unlikely that it can be justified for its personal-use value 
except as a tool for solving mathematical type problems. The business 
priigrammer is concerned with developing solutions to business data processing 
applications. The programs he writes are likely to be used over and over again on 
a regular, usually scheduled, basis - payroll and inventory, for example. 

The mathematician, researcher, and scientist use the computer as a tool. 
Their problems require an immediate and quick solution. The programs they 
write may or may not be used again. 

Computer programming is essentially problem solving, using the computer 
as the vehicle for implementing a properly deilned solution. The key to this 
definition and the key to success for a programmer is in tlie words, ^'problem 
si)lving.** .\ common practice in teaching computer programming is for the 
student to enroll in an introduction to data priK-essing course just pr'nn to or 
concurrently with the introduction to his ilrst programming language. lie 
stumbles into programming totally unprepared for the type of wt)rk he is about 
to undertake. Me lias little or no kfiowletlge of problem-solvi/ig techniques 
unique to the computer pr(igranHning activity. It would seem appropriate, 
therel'ore. that an effort be made to facilitate a smoother transition into the 
programming language courses. Whether this transition is made by including 
computer problem-solving activities in the introduction to liata processing course 
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or by cstablishiny a separate course would JepcnJ on the overall objectives of 
the proyruin. It^ tiie progvaui is vocational, then the time spent in a separate 
course would he worthwhile: if not. the amount of computer problem-solving 
logic activity should be reduced anil included as a unit in (he inlrtKluction to 
data processing course. 

There are benelits to he lieriveil by including this type of work prior tt) 
teaching progrannning language, hi addition to developing a more capable 
problem solver, it wouhl be useful in identifying those students who have the 
creativeness, logical aptitude, initiative, and interest reijuired for success as a 
pvogvannner. 

The following outline suggests some of the topics that might be ccwcrcd in 
a progranuniiig logic, problem-solving unit or course. These topics would give the 
student an idea of some of the activities a priigranuner performs and should 
make it possible for iiim (o decide wlic.dier or not he likes tins kind of work 
bel\)re he has committed a great anuumt of tiuic and effort. For the student who 
likes what he sees, it will eliminate niany of the tlifficulties in solving logical 
problems at a time when he is struggling just to learn the progrannning language 
conventions. 

I. Symliolic representaticMi of programming logic 

a. Systems flow-charting 

b. Functional flow-charting 

c. Detail or logic flow-charting 

d. Flow-charting and program documentation 

II. Problem-solving teeimiques using flow charts 
a. Input and output logic and tcchnit)ucs 

I). Looping concepts 

c. Indcxifig 

d. Subroutines 

c. Table logic ami techniques 
f. Decision table logic 
III. processing 

a. File organi/atioii 

b. I'ile updatmg logic 

c. File access methods 

l1. Detection arul prevent itui of file process errors. 
7 lie prD^nimmin^ exercise apprinieh to teadibig prognuntning consists of 
using a series of short nrc^hlems. each o\ which is designed to present a particular 
pn^granuning concept. techniL)ue. aiul/or instruction, Fach subsequent exercise 
would build on the p'"- ous one, gradually working into nuire complex problem 
situations. The teachv would tntrLiduce only those language elements necessary 
to solve successfully the exercise currently being developed, For example, in a 
symbolic assembler language course, a first problem might be to write a program 
to make ^opy of a deck of cards which have been previously punched. Such an 
exercise teaches the u.sc of input and output instructic)n.s, looping, and simple 
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data dcscriplion lmUHcs. Tlie second prohleiii ini|;iil expand on tiie llrsl hy 
retjuirinii a couni of ihc luinibcr of cards read, an accuinulaiion of certain data 
on llie cards, and a summary card pimclied containing tlie accumulaied amounts. 
This wiHild introduce the stutlcnts to the use of aritlinienc instructions and the 
additional data description entries necessary Wn dellnii^g work areas. A third 
pM)hlcm might introduce printed output and tlie instructions related to the 
printer. In eacli prohlem, the student would be required to submit a flowchart 
prior to coding the solution, as well as a modiiled How chart reflecting the 
changes made in the process of debugging or correcting programming errors. 
Advantages h\ this approach are that each student can work at his own pace 
allowing the faster student to progress more quickly, and freeing the instructor 
to work with those students who need his attention. 

The cottiprchctisivc problem approach to teaching programming begins 
with a presentation of an overview of the features of the particular programming 
language. The student is presented with the language elements, the language 
structure, coding system, hardware considerations, and the various syntax rules 
he will be using. 

It should be noted here that the success of this approach is dependent 
upon the student^ possessing the ability to understand the logic necessary for 
solving typical business applications problems. If the student has not had this 
training, it would be necessary to delay the presentation of the specific language 
considerations until sufficient skills in co!iipnter logic problem solving have been 
developed. 

Following tlie overview of the language, the student is led througfi a 
carefully preplanned applications problem. The problem description is pre- 
sented, discussed, and analyzed so that there is a clear understanding of the 
problem objectives, the inputs, outputs, and processing requirements. From this 
discu.ssion, a logic How chart for the solution of the problem is developed by the 
class under the guidance of the instructor. This flow chart serves as the guide for 
coding the solution. To give him the opportunity to learn the proper use of 
program coiling tbrnis, each student tills out his own coding slieets for the 
problem solution. 

Hie first items coded are usually the input and output data descriptions. 
Then the coding of the individual instructions which will process the data are 
written. The instructor and the cla.ss work through the coding cooperatively, 
discussing each instruction and item of coding as it occurs, In this way, students 
learn (he use of a specific instruction in relation to a specific need. The coded 
program is keypunched into cards creating a deck commonly known as the 
source program deck. A precompile listing of the cards is llien made to identify 
keypimch and other detected errors which may have occurred. U is particularly 
desirable \o iiave a prelist if the student keypunches his own program. 
Corrections are made in the source deck and with the necessary control cards 
added the program is compiled. These control cards should be provided by the 
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instructor in order to avoid long explanations that are not necessary for 
beginning programming students. 

After tiie program is compilcLl. the student receives his copy of the printed 
output from tlie computer. The content of this output will vary with the 
particular computer system. However, there will usually he a listing of the source 
program (source deck entries), a list of eruirs and their location in the program, 
and a listing of tlie maciiine language or object program. 

Eiich error is exaiiuned to determifie the changes necessary (o correct it. 
This process is known as debugging the program. It is at this point that the 
student realizes the degree of care and the level of accuracy that is demanded of 
II programmer, ll may he necessary to repeat the compile and debug steps several 
times until all errors detected by the computer have been cc^rrected. Attaining a 
''clean compilatioiT" does not mean, however, that the program will run. It 
merely indicates that all syntax and clerical errors have been eliminated. There 
may still be logical errors. These are detected by attempting to execute the 
program, using test data prepared in advance for the program. After all the 
logical and clerical errors have been corrected, (he program is given the (ina! test. 

The process of "'walking" the students through the complete programming 
circle may take more time with some groups than with others. However, the 
comprehensive problem approiich provides students an opportunity to see early 
in their training that programming is u demanding profession. It tends to take 
away much of the "glitter'' by presenting some of the less glamorous aspects cif 
computer programming. By using realistic programming problems, the need t\ir 
logical thinking ability, perseverance, attention to detail, and willingness to work 
is stressed. The students have a belter idea of the total activity involved in 
progranuning. 

.-Vfter this initinl exposure to programming, students are given additional 
problems, each designed to introduce them to additional language elements and 
instructior^s in a variety of programming situations. 

The sysfcfns oricniuhon approach goe.s a step further in orienting the 
programming student to the Held of data proces.sing. Rather than introducing 
the programming language, the instructor begins with a typical data processing 
systems problem. The objective is to show that a data processing system is a 
composite of a number of smaller problems, each of which requires a solution. 
The writing if a single program is not an end in itself, but rather is only a small 
part of the overall solution. For example, the typical payroll system is composed 
of a number of different programs. One may produce the payroll register, 
another may prepare the payroll checks, and another may process the 
year-tO'date infonn'ition and maintain the Hies, hach program, however, 
provides a solution to only a specific part of the overall problem and is either 
directly or indirectly related to all the other programs in the .system. 

The basic idea is to develop the instructional program around one or more 
small systems. The specitlcations and interelationships of each of the programs 
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are developed cooperatively by liie class under the guidance of liie instructor. 
The first program in the system and the related hmguage consideration are 
presented in much the .^ame manner as described in the comprehensive problem 
approach. 

The second and subsequent programs are then progrannned by the 
students. It may be desirai^le to divide the class into smaller, groups, each writing 
the programs [or v^ily a part of the system. After all of the programs are tested 
and debugged, the entire system is testeii. This techniiiue brings out very clearly 
the iieed for accurate and coniplete documentation and the ability to work 
effectively wiih titers. 

The systems orientation approach requires a great deal of planning if it is 
io achieve maximum erfccliveiicss. A priniury advantage is that the student 
learns programming in a realistic iiyslems-oriented programming environment. He 
learns that the program is not an end in itself, but only a part of a larger 
prol)iein. He learns to work cooperatively with otliers, develops tlie ability to 
communtcato ideas, and is given the opportunity to develop his progranmiing 
skills and demonstrate his creativeness in striving business data processing 
problems with a computer. 

SELECTING A PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE TO BE TAUGHT 

The selection of the programming language to be taught is a choice that is 
noi easily made. There are a number of factors that will intluence this choice. 
Tlie first, and perhaps overriding factor, is the kind and size of eonipuler 
available and the languages supported by it. if the only computer available is a 
second -generation computer, the chances are that the most likely language 
chtMce will be a symbolic assembler language. Although some of these older 
computers are capable of compiling programs written in a high-level procedural 
language such as COBOL (Common business Oriented language), the amount of 
time required to do so is frequently prohibitive. This is particularly true in an 
educational environment when the student has a limited time to complete his 
solution. 

Secondly, tlie clioice may be governed by the education and training of 
the faculty nKMnber who will be teaching the course. Although the situation is 
changing, the greatest enipha.sis in colleges and universities is still the teaching of 
mathematical and scientific progrannning languages. Fortran is currently the 
inosl popular of these languages. Therefore, it is likely that many teachers will 
select Fortran because it is the one they learned first and probably know best. 

Finally the choice may be limited by the objectives that are established for 
the course. .\s indicated before, if business applications are to form the basis for 
the programming problems, then a business-oriented language such as COBOL 
should be selected. 

There are arguments both for and agaiiist the selection of any particular 
language. Because of the large iiumbcr of languages available, no attempt has 
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been made ti) include ihein all. Only those that are more commonly taiiy;ht are 
discussed. 

I'orfrun i/'ORuniLi rRA\'>h\tn{} is frecjuendy selected as (lie first 
programming language because the basic lani^ua^e elements are lew and relatively 
easy to teach. There is a smaller number of rules governing the use of specific 
instructions and the writing of 1-orlran statements. This means thai a sho.rler 
period of time is required to cover the language of elements. The student gains 
confidence and a feeling of satisfaction by having written a program in a short 
period of lime and having it executed correctly. 

There are certain disadvantages with starting the business student with 
Fortran, l-requently. the business student who had ilifficulty with mathematics 
is frightened by (he similarity of the I'ortran language to malhematics: 
consequently, he may have a negative reaction to programming. The very nature 
of the Fortran language with its limited facility for handling niass data files in a 
straightforward manner and the difficulty in haiulling complex editing for 
volume printed output makes it difficult to use for many business applications. 
It is generalU' quite incfllcient when attempting to solve business data processing 
problems. Perhaps the biggest disadvantage is that the student may be led to 
believe tiiat he has programming alMlily when in fact he has the ability to use (he 
computer as a tool m striving mathematical types of problems. He may not have 
the ability to iiandle the uniiiue and complex logic frequently found in business 
applications. 

- Sy}}ihi)lic Lissc}}ihfcr languages are very often the first language to which 
the beginning programming stuilent is exposed. Because of limitations cmi 
memory si/e and processor speed with the second-generation computer, 
high-level languages such as COBOL were luvt available, or if they were, they 
were very inefficient. The symbolic assembler language was often the only 
language appropriate for progranuiiing business applicatitiiis. 

When the third-generation computers were introduced, they brought with 
them much more complex assembler language elements which tend to make 
learning the language more difficult for beginners. The primary advantage of the 
symbolic assembler language is in the ability to create ijiore etfieient programs in 
terms of the memory si/.e required to hold the program and the time recjuired to 
both ciMiipile and execute the program. In addition, there are certain 
applications tlial caniKW at the present time be programmed In COBOL, and 
these must be written in assembler language. Yet, because of the traditional 
pattern established in the past, many programming teachers continue to start 
their students with a symbolic assembler language. 

Today we tlnd that the use of assembler languages is diminishing. This 
might be attributed to the fact that the high-level languages are being refined to 
the point that they are more efficient in compiling programs which can be 
executed in a short periled of time. With the very large memories available, space 
is no longer a serious limitation. As indicated earlier, the sense of satisfaction a 
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sUideiH receives from writing and cxeciuiag iiis program is a strong motivator, 
and llie diniciiliios encountered in learning an assembler language may iiave a 
dctri menial ctTect on his progress. A potentially capable programmer may be 
lost through the Iriistration encountered learning the assembler language tlrst. 

COBOL has gained in popularity as a beginning language, iniprovenients in 
hardware and rellnements in software have increased its efficiency and 
capabilities. Because of its near-English language structure, COBOL is relatively 
easy to teach and to learn. Once the language elements have been covered, it is 
possible to introduce complex business programming problems. This can be done 
at an earlier stage in the student's programmer training. Thus, a useful and 
practical skill is available should the student Hnd it necessary to terminate his 
formal education. 

Report Fro}^rain Generator (RPG) is occasionally used to introduce the 
students to computer programming. It has the favorable advantage of being 
relatively easy to learn, and the student benefits by having an early sense of 
accomplishment. The disadvantages are twcvfold. First, a program generator 
language is available on a limited number of computer systems. Secondly, and 
perhaps of greater importance, is that RPG is what its title indicates: a program 
generator. This means that the computer generates the program from the 
problem specillcations supplied by the programmer. Thus, there is often little 
need for a detailed knowledge of programming logic or computer concepts. The 
main ret]uirements are a knowledge of the problem and the ability to properly 
fill in the coding sheets. 

Artificial lan^iages are taught more frequently on the college or university 
levels where the basic objective is not to develop vocational competencies, but 
rather to explore the concepts and principles of programming. Since there is 
such a wide variety of language structures, instruction formats, instruction 
repertoires, and computer capabilities, no one computer system has all the 
possible characteristics. There is no "typical" computer system. Therefore, it is 
often thought desirable to use a language for a mock computer system for class 
discussions. The instructor, or more often the author of the text, presents one 
that is representative of the capabilities of most of the systems currently 
available. 

The most commonly claimed advantage is that the student learns the basic 
characteristics and capabilities of computers in general. By building a solid 
foundation of concepts, he can easily learn the characteristics of an actual 
system when necessary. The major disadvaiUage is that ihc student learns only 
concepts and principles and does nol have an opportunity to actually use a real 
computer. A real computer is a great incentive when writing programs, and 
through the experience of working with one, the student can learn what is 
involved in writing a program and using a computer. 
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CURRICULUM PATTERNS 



A varitMy of ciirriciiiam patterns in business data processing have been 
developed in secondary schools, colleges, and universities. These can be divided 
into two broad categories, according to their primary objectives, as either 
vocational or nonvocational. 

Vocational programs range anyw[\ere from a one-semester certillcale 
program to a four-year baccalaureate degree program, with a few colleges and 
universities which make advanced training available on the graduate level. Those 
programs of a year or less are usually quite narrow in scope and are designed to 
develop vocational competence only for a speclHc job classiHcation. An example 
is a data preparation program designed to develop workers skilled in the 
transcription of data from a source document to an input media acceptable to a 
computer or other data processing device. Such a program would include 
keyboard data entry practice as well as the study and practice of related data 
preparation activities, (\irrently. keypunching is the most common data 
preparation activity. The primary prerequisite for a successlul keypunch 
operator is a fast, accuiate key-stroking rate. However, many new devices are 
being developed in which the operator uses the same keyboard skills, but is also 
required to have an understanding of many other data preparation activities. 

Community college. Data processing in the community college is most 
commonly vocational. Training qualiilc' oeople for the data processing 
profession is the primary objective, hi h , the U.S. Office of Education 
published a suggested curriculum guide for the two-year postsecondary program 
for the training of computer programmers and business applications analysts. 
Since that time, nearly every vocational data processing program has used this 
publication as an initial guide. Most, however, have made modifications which 
were neces.sary to accomodate the teaching of new concepts and techniques ' 
brouglit about by technological developments. For example, many have either 
discontinued teaching board wiring and punched-card data processing applica- 
tions or have cut back significantly the time devoted to this type of training. 
More emphasis is being placed on the teaching of systems analysis advanced data 1 



processing concepts and more sophisticated programming applications. 

Some community colleges have not chosen to undertake a vocational data 
processing program for a variety of reasons. Most of these colleges, however, 
recognize the need for some educartion in data processing and offer at least one 
course as an introduction to the field of data processing. 



Typically the vocational business data processing program will include 
courses in the following areas: introduction to data processing, assembler 
language programming, procedural language programming (such as COBOL), 
programming systems, systems design and development, programming applica- 
tions, advanced programming techniques, field project or work experience, 
accounting, business principles, and statistics. The number of courses and their 
content will vary with each program: therefore, this is not intended as an 
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inclusive listing hy spcL'iflc course tiile, hut lo illustrate the hreudth and types of 
trainini! provitletl in liiese programs. 

hi addition to speciality and related courses, all vocational programs 
include a niiniiuuni amount oi" work in "generiil etlucalion."* Most recjuire 
courses in linglish. social stutlies. humanities, and mathematics, and some recjuire 
a lahoratory science such as hiology. chemistry, or physics. 

Although the purjnjse ul vocatiunal husiness data processing programs in 
the conuiumity colleges is to prepare workers for immediate employment after 
graduation, many students decide to continue their formal education at a college 
or university. When this happens, the student finds that not all courses will apply 
to II four-year degree. The transferability of each course varies willi each 
institution and with the specific major pursued, hi the few colleges and 
universities thai oj'fer a baccalaureate program in business data processing, a 
larger number of courses will be accepted. 

CIraduales of the poslsecondary programs are receiving a relevant and 
uselul education, evidenced hy the fact that they are being accepted by 
employers as liaving a high level of skill and are placed in positions of 
responsibility after only brief periods of orientation. There have even been cases 
where a student's abilities were recognized early in his training and he was hired 
prior io the completion of his (wo-year program. 

Seanidary scliaols. The number of secondary schools teaching business 
data processing has grown at an increasing rate during the past 10 years, seeming 
to indicate that the time will come when data processing will be included for all 
students as a part of "general education.'' The responsibility for prcwiding this 
education will probably be given to the business education department. It is 
in^.perative, therefore, that all business teachers obtain at least a minimum 
knowledge of the basic principles of data proce.ssing and the related vocabulary. 
This knowledge is readily available from a variety of sources. Many colleges and 
universities offer special courses in data processing for business teachers, and 
these can be supplemented by enrolling in the more technical courses offered at 
the commnnity colleges. Much valuable information is made available through 
seminars conducted by various prolessional organizations. Periodicals and other 
publications in the field are especially valuable for learning about current 
practices and applications in data processing. People who work in data 
processing occupations are a ready source of information relating to specific 
jobs, working conditions, and other factors of employment. This kind of 
information comes from a pv .nt of view not usually available from any other 
source. 

The feasibility of olTering vocational programs in the secondary schools 
has beer] cjucsti{>ned both by educators and by employers. This is particularly 
true of programs that are designed to train computer programmers. Hmployers 
have indicated that they have no doubt that the secondary school student can 
master a programming language or learn the technicjues necessary for iniplement- 
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ing a previously defined ami docuinented programming problem solution, Their 
concern does not seem to lie in the kind and ciuality of technical training made 
available in the schools. They are more concerned with the maturity of the 
student, his knowledge of business practices, and llmse things which are acquired 
only through experience. 

The content of vocational business data processing progranis varies 
considerably from school to school, depending upon a number of factors. Is the 
data processing program offeretl by a vocational high scluml, by an area 
vocational center, or by a 'UraditionaP' secondary school? Wliat level of 
vocational competence is to be attained? What ecjuipment is available for use by 
the students? What jobs are available for high .school data processing students in 
the local job market? 

Typically the first year in a three-year program is intended to provide a 
general overview, and the vocational student is given an opportunity to 
determine whether his interest is real or imagined and whether he will want to 
continue with the second and third years. He is given a foundation of basic 
concepts upon which he will build his specialized vocational skills. 

The second and third years are primarily concerned with the development 
of specific skills, T'or e.xample, during the second year of a computer 
programming curriculum the student is introduced to a programming language 
and develops related probleni solving skills. This would be followed in the third 
year by more extensive programming practice and refinement t)f the program- 
ming skills through a variety of business applications. Concurrent with the 
speciality courses, the'sivident will take those business subjects which provide 
him with a better understanding of business principles and their relation to data 
processing. In addition, he must meet the general education recjuirements 
necessary for graduation. 

The one- and two-year programs usually differ from the three-year 
program in the amount of material covered and the level of skill developed by 
the students. The two-year program has the advantage of allowing more time * i 
the curriculum for the student to broaden his background in related business 
subjects. It would .seem to be a matter of balancing the need for more extensive 
background in related business subjects with the level of skill desired. It is 
doubtful whether vocational competence can be developed in one year beyond 
machine operation or data preparation activities. 

The most common approach to introducing data processing to the 
secondary school student is by the development of a one- or two-semester 
introductory course or by the inclusion of data processing principles and 
concepU: Into existing business subjects. There was a time when it was believed 
that data processing could be taught only when there was equipment available. 
This has been proven to be quite untrue. With the availability of audio and visual 
iiids, films, filmstrips, and other free and inexpensive teaching materials, there is 
no reason why data processing cannot be taught in all secondary schools. By 
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using a little imaginatiun and ingenuity, various principles and concepts can be 
introduced in all business subjects. 

INTEGRATING DATA PROCESSING INTO OTHER COURSES 

The following ideas arc presented as possible ways of integrating data 
processing concepts into other business education subjects. The number of ways 
of doing this are limited only by the individual teacher's background, 
imagination, and ingenuity. Care sfiould be taken to coordinate the specific ideas 
in order to avoid excessive duplication. It would also be better to have 
instruction un the more technical topics given in a data processing course, if one 
is offered. Tiie enipiiasis siiouid be on the >v//v of data processing rather than the 
mechanics. 

Shorthand and transcription. Develop shorthand outlines for common data 
processing terminology. Discuss the meanings of these terms and the context in 
which they may commonly be found. Prepare dictation mateiials using these 
terms for a variety of correspondence situations. These activities should be 
included as a regular part of speed-building and transcription practice. Lists of 
common terminology and their definitions are readily available from data 
processing equipment manufacturers and suppliers, from various business and 
data processing textbooks, and from publishers of professional magazines. 

Typewriting. Present materials describing career opportunities available in 
data processing (xrcupa lions requiring typewriting skills. Several types of 
keypunch simulators are available. Their primary value lies in the development 
of the key-stroking skills necessary when operating a keypunch. Arrange for 
classroom demonstrations of various keyboard-op<^' ited equipment such as 
automatic typewriters, tlexowriters, and teleprinters. Stress the need for 
developing accuracy. Prepare and type a report on vocational opportunities in 
data piocessing or some related topic. Discuss the history of the typewriter 
showing the impact it has made on work in the office. Prepare or secure a poster 
of a large punched card showing the 80 vertical columns and 12 horizontal rows 
and the coding pattern for all the punches and characters. Have students plan a 
card layout from which their names and address could be printed, and using a 
blank card and the layout they have designed, have them fill in the appropriate 
data by blanking out the correct combination of punch positions on the card. 
Porta-punch cards can be used effectively for this type of exercise because the 
various punch positions can be removed without a keypunch in the classes. 
These cards can be run thrcuigh an interpreter or accounting machine to have the 
data printed either on the card or on a sheet of paper. 

Office and secretarial practice. Present principles of data collection and 
preparation for automated systems and relate these to comparable activities 
found in the office. Develop a classroom library of data processing materials 
including magazines, books, and sales brochures from manufacturers. Show films 
:md filmstrips that explain data processing and applications to business 
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procedures. Invite a panel of secretaries or other oHlce personnel from offices 
where data processing equipnient is used. Researcfi job opportunities for high 
school students in oHIca^s h;is/ing data processing equipnicn! to detcnninc the 
specialized skihs that would be of value on these jobs. Prepare a unit of filing 
and sorting, using punched and interpreted cards to illustrate that the filing 
theory is the same whetlier manual or automated methods are used. Proper 
card-handling techniques can be included as a part t)f this unit. Have the students 
prepare simple flow charts of various office tasks, sht)wing in detail the diflerent 
activities to be performed and the sequence in which they occur. Fhive the 
students prepare a panel discussion of the data processing functioiis of recording, 
classifying, sorting, computing, summarizing, conuiiuiiicating, and storing, 
comparing manual metliods with the way these fuiictionis are performed by 
machines. 

Business law. Discuss ihe uses of data processing equipment by various law 
enforcenient agencies. Contact the police for a presentation of some of the 
equipnient they are using Lind the fuuire uses anticipated. Assign a written or 
oral report on the law and the computer. Topics such as 'invasion of Privacy by 
the Coniputer'' will be of interest to most students. 

Businc 's mallicmatics. Discuss and give examples of how automated data 
processing equipment has taken the drudgery out of payroll computations. Have 
students work various business problems and show how the computer will 
perform the same operations in a fraction of the time. Prepare flow chart:; of the 
steps itivolved in solving mathematical problems. Develop exercises using various 
number bases such as binary and octal and the conversion from one base to 
another. If the appropriate equipnient is available, minicomputers can be used to 
solve problems and demonstrate the use of the computer as a mathematical tool. 

General business. Since this course covers such a broad spectrum of 
business, it is desirable to relate the uses of data proces.sing equipnient in as 
many areas as possible throughout the course. The chapter on communications 
might be supplemented with a discussion of the automatic hilling procedures 
that result from the completion of a direct dial, long distance phone call. The 
unit of transportation might include a discussion of the color coding system on 
railroad freight cars and the optical readers used by railroads in their locator and 
billing system for freight car accounting. 

A variety of business simulation programs and management games are 
available. These can be used effectively to increase student interest aid 
participation in class. They are commonly used by universities, colleges, and 
commujiity colleges; however, there are some which would be appropriate for 
use in secondary school business classes. 

Have student:^ cJIect materials for a bulletin board display of data 
processing job opportunities, equipment, and applications. Develop a current 
events '*diary'' of new items relating to various data processing topics as they 
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appear in iiiaga/.incs and use as a basis lor class discussion. Assign oral or written 
reports to students on some phase of automation that interests tiieni. 

fSookkccpiHi^ and acconNiin^. Al'ler completing the accounting cycle, 
introduce (lie 'vays in which tlie various activities can he accoinphshed hy 
inachines. Use How charls to illustrate the relationship between each of the 
activities and how they logically tit together. Develop a chart of accounts tor the 
various acctnjnting entries. U.sing transactions based on this chart of accounts, 
have the students sinuilate tlie way these transactions, when recorded once, 
would be handled hy machine for the completion of ditTerenl accounting 
functions. These Iransactions could be recorded and interpreted on punched 
cards to enable the students to manipulate thcni according to the needs of the 
specillc tunc lion. Examine and discuss checks and bank statements from a local 
bank. Explain the use of MIC'R (/>/agnetic Ink Giaracter /Recognition) coding 
along the bottom of the check. Several publishers are marketing materials which 
use the computer to supplement the teaching of accounting. Access to a 
ctimputer is required, which could be a limiting factor. 

CONCLUSION 

The activities that are appropriate for incorporating data processing 
principles and concepts in secondary .school business classes are almost 
unlimited. The following suggestions are often repeated when discussing the 
intrt.)duction of new material into a course; however, they are worth repeating at 
this time. 

Use appropriate audio and visual materials where applicable. Preview all 
films, fihiistrips, and other media to make certain that they are appropriate and 
not just lime killers. Do not try to do everything at once. Incorporate new and 
additional materials over a period of ti^ne. Because the field of data processing is 
ccHitinually changing and new applications and equipment are being developed, 
all units and materials should be updated frequently. 

Remember that principles of data processing are not difficult to learn. 
Modern data processing using computers and other automated equipment is 
merely a new method for accomplishing many of the business functions that 
have been performed in a variety of ways in the past. 
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The cairy-nver of' the iiiii^iiiige irts skills into typewriting, stemjgniphy. 
secrekiriuL unil onice nioL'ediires is ii prime example tluit there is little, il' any. 
transfer oriearninLi iVoni one field of knowledge into otiiers unless the instructor 
actually teaches for it. Hven within a single course, learnings achieved one week 
can be torgjttLMi by tlie student the following week unless both studerl and 
teacher attention is focused constar.il'^ on what may be referred to as the ''4 
R's" of teaching-learning (recall review, reinforcement, and retlncment). 
Student t//.s7/.vt' and misuse of the language skills, therefore, must be replaced by 
frequent, deliberate correct reuse if a high degree t)f competency and mastery is 
to be achieved in the business subjects in which these skills are basic. 

Fortunately, within the last decade several, studios have shown that the 
typewriter, used wi^b suitably prepared materials, ^j^ood methodology, and 
teacher stick-lo-itivenv^ss and emphasis, is an effective teaching-learning tool in 
achieving a more nearly complete mastery of language arts skills, with no loss to 
the skills of typewriting. Using the typewriter in such a manner de\'Mops a 
oneness between the typewriter and the student so that "reaching" for the 
typewriter to communicate or to record is as much a hnbit as reaching for a pen 
or a pencil. 

The purpose of this chapter, therefore, is to outline techniques and 
procedures for using the typewriter as a teaching-learning tool for applying the 
principles of the "4 R*s*' in the presentations and follow-ups ot the language arts 
skills as needed by both shorthand and nonshorthand pupils. 

But why both shorthand and nonshorthand pupils? Today, except for the 
shorthand element, the competent stenographer and the competent clerk-typist, 
as distinguisiied from the copyist, enjoy about the same ilnancial and prestige 

Edda Perfetto received B.S. and M.S. dcgrt <• Ircn Hunter College. Her teaehing experience 
has been at both the secondary and collei^e l'Is. She is currently chairman of the Business 
Education Department at Nanuet High Schoo., Nanuet, New York. 
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stains in hnsiiioss. Maii\- o\ die on-tiic-joh cxjXMioiiccs require a more teclinical 
ami practical fnnn of tlio laiigij:ii;c skills than UiC speaking and writing level 
expected of all pupils. Both shorihaiid and nuiisliorthancj employees do 
prtjducnon ivplni;. cdi! and i\pe Irnni rtUii^li drafls, pjool'rcad, and compose 
memoranduins, reports, and letters. And, of eourse. there is alst» another 
iinpt)r(ant reason: these corolhny learniniis :ire iniporlant to all students for 
ailaininu iietter end-results in typewrilin^ a thinking, iiigh-pcrtbrmance typist. 

PRELIMINARY PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 

Bel"ore any extensive piograin can be inipleniented. careful planning and 
ovgani/alion n\usl he conipleted by those who are expected to ".lo the 
iinplenienling { real learning and implementation result best from a planned and 
direct approach, not from on.e left to chance). The initial step in scUing up a 
comprehenNive communic:itions teaching-learning system is to research, plaiK 
and orgain/e two broad areas: 

!. A tlnee-year sequential plan (grades 10. 1 1. and 12) so that ihc lea-'iiinji 
and learning of the various asjiects of counnunic*ations beeonu' an 
integral, progressive part of all courses in which typewriting is involved 

1. i he preparation and adoptivr.i (;*y all business teachers of an office-s'yle 
manual or Iiandbotik so as to more nearly assure student sueeess »n the 
program. 

Pupils, thiough no fault ot* their own. trequently work in a ef»niinucd 
maze of conflicting opinions, textual references, and teacher requirenv.fits. In 
their elementary and secondary scliooling. they probably worked {Yc^n^ several 
differing language arts textbooks and were instructed by several teachers, each 
dittering in training, knowledge, and basic approaeh to the vocational versus 
aeademic philosv>phy. 

This handbook should deal with such topics as: capitali/atioii; abbre- 
viati(^ns (use of. correct typing of); hyphenation (word division, coiiipound 
words): apostrophes (possession, plurality); punctuation; writing of number 
expiessions: and linglish usage including subject -verb agreement, pronoun- 
antecedent :igreement. correct use of pronouns, parallel sentence structure, 
double negatives, and comparison of adjectives and adverbs. Once compiled, the 
handbook .should be used faithfully by each bu.siness teacher within the 
department so tliat eaeh is fully aware of the framework within which to work 
for successful tcaching-lear/ii/ig coordination from the tenth through twelfth 
grades. Obviously, uniform rules and prineiples also help eliminate the teaching 
of contradictory priticiplos atul the uccurreiice of embarrassing .situations that 
could result. 

The handbook should be issued io eacfi pupil in tlie secretarial and office 
procedures classes in grades I 1 and 1 2 so that no pupil need be further subjeeted 
to "what-and-when-to-do-which-for-whom" situations tliat arise when teachers 
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within tlie same depariiiiLMil m> scpaiatv \^a\s. No pupiL (or exainplc, would 
liave to reiiKMiiher to [niiictuaic coinpouiul scnttMicos or a scries oT words, 
pluases. aiui clauses tMic wa\' for one business teacher but difterently for 
another. 

With the atun'e two areas ol concern completed, two aildiiii^nal areas nuist 
be lljorouiihly reseaiched ami implemenied, but Uiese can be done concurrently 
witii the preparation of weekly and daily lesson plans. 

1. liach unit c.( work to be done at the typewriter should he carefully 
researched lo determine if any i)r all of the ''4 R's'' for the language 
skills can be made an integral part of the lesson. 

2. Materials to be useil in the various classes (both shorthand and 
nonshorthaml ) should be updated to ctMiform to the rules and 
principles agreed upon in Mie handbot)k. .All such nialeriais should be 
cleared, for example, of obsolete, stereotyped expressitins such as am 
in receipt ol your letter'* aiul '' I'lianking you in advance:" 



THE INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION OF TEACHING THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS 

The primary objective of the teacher of ilrst-year typewriting i,s to make 
the student master, not slave, of tlie typewriter by ( 1 ) developing good 
typewriting techniiiues during all .stage.s of teaching-learning typewriting: 

(2) applying daily the principles of the "4 R*s" to those techniques; and 

(3) during tlie latter three-quarters of the course, applying those techniques to 
the simpler forms of typing maiuiscripts. letters, and tabulations. All other forms 
of vocational typing are better deferred to the secretarial and ofllce procedures 
courses in tiie eleventh and twelfth grades. 

There is also, however, a ftnirth concern of the Ilrst-year typewriting 
teacher: applying directly or indirectly the "4 R's'* to as many of the basics of 
language arts skills as possible. For example, in introducing the typing of simple 
manuscripts (when words of more than two or three syllables become standard 
copy material), dual-purpose drills can be used. These are drills that are designed 
to develop not only typewriting performance, such as stroking, linger patterns, 
locutit>iial security, and the like, but also to increase the student's knowledge of 
the language arts and reading skills. 

To get the most teaching-learning power frc^n dual-purpose drills, 
however, each lesson must involve teacher-directed previewing. Thus, each 
les.son, whether it involves a drill, a letter, a manuscript, or a tabulation, becomes 
a conununicalion-orienied presentation combined with the goal of improved 
typewriting efficiency. With such an approach, the student should at least be 
aware of the goal of improved typewriting efficiency, if not neces.sarily aware of 
the secondary' goal of reinforcing the communications skills. 
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Imnhliirdon to spcllifiii. punctuatUnu and rcadUii^. \Vllh the exception of 
liic in(i()dLicUir\' lessons in beginning typewiiting. tlie iniprDvenien? of impelling, 
puncluntiun. imkI reading sliouUl he ww integral part of every eonrse in which 
typewriting has a dominant role. Small doses of spelling, punctuation, and 
reading drills should he planned as a part ol" each day's lessoii for two good 
reasons: (1 ) to improve the two most obvious aspects of correct writing - spelling 
and punctuation, and (2) to improve student ability to read lor word perceplion. 

A misspelled written word is llie most obvious oferrors, and where errors 
ot* writing arc preserved on paper (unlike those ot' speech thai disappear after 
spoken), every positive liieans and technique to improve the speHing ability of 
tiie student slunild be utilized. Spelling improvement should be included in 
practical])' every typing preview through use of a pallorn of tyj)ing cunuilativoly 
the syllables within a word. For example, in the word coni-nni-fu-catc, the 
student types co}}! three times. c()ninni three times, coninmni three times, and 
nnalK the whole word until the next word is called iuit by the teacher. 

'I'liis technique ni' previewing for spelling and typing imprcwement 
(a) helps the student see every letter ol* every syllable of a word, (b) develops 
student self-conlldenee by acquainting and helping the student beforehand with 
copy diftlculty. and (c) provitles the teacher with opportunities to review 
spelling rules. This visual-auditory approach, although helpful for all students, is 
especial!)* henetlcial for the lower-ability student who has difficulty with written 
words. 

Numerous classroom instances show that it is possible for a student to be 
an excellent reader but a poor speller: the converse is aLso possible, although the 
JKmiber ()/* instances appears to be far fewer. Therefore, as a general principle, 
spelling diftleulties and reading |5roblcms often go hand in hand, and while the 
improvement of spelling does not autoniatically assure improvement in reading, 
it dt>es seem to have a positive effect. 

One of (he keys to improved spelling and reading is teacher persistence in 
using dual-purpose drills that not only improve the performance skills of (lie 
typist but also integrate with the typing drills the memory stimuli of f I ) sound, 
as correctly pronounced by the teacher when dictating words for typing; 

(2) appearance or sight of the words from the printed page or transparency; and 

(3) the "teel" of the graphic makeup of related words (word families) as the 
student types cumulatively by syllables. 

Such dual-purpose drills can include some of the following examples. 

1. Words employing sound-alike endings: -ary, -cry, -nry, -ury.'ur, -cr, -t)r; 
'ciiiL -da I: -cion. -sion, -tion: -ul, -el, -il, -ui -Ic: -hie: -etff, -cncc: -ant, 
-ancc 

2. Words employing similar or sound -a like beginnings: anfc-, anti-: pur-, 
per-, pro-: .vtv-, sin--: tic-, dis-, des- 

3. Words embodying t'/ and ic: receive, chief, their 
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4. Woiils souiuliiiLi c, i<\ t//. or ('A; as A': acaJcniy. architect, liiiiHiiick. 
acLiiimilatc. vaLimiii 

5. WorIs souiuling Ji: or as /: ».iiargc, encourage, percentage, knowl- 
edge, jiulgnienl 

h. Wonls pronouncing /j// as./: nepliew. paragraph, telephone 

7. Wonts having siniihu' sinnuts. hui spelletl tlirferenliy: silence, expen.vt* 

S. Wonls contaiiung silenl leUers: intiit 1. colleag?/(\ cohnn// 

WonLs containing (.knihle letk*rs: te/ritory, uccofft/ftoddic 
to. Words frequently nuspronounccel: separate, privilege, litirary, I'chruary. 

maintenance 

1 1. Words pronouncing as An- or A". aci]uainl, require, unique 
[ 2. Negative word beginnings: ////like, //legal, ///nnature. //-regular 
i.v Words endiodying oui^h: enougli. bought, thorough, through, tough 
14. Words embodying digraphs; en, cu, oa, oo, ou, ow, oy. 

Oi course, for almost all spelling rules there are exceptions, variations, and 
iilteriiativcs that must be nieniori/ed hindrance, extension, remembrance, 
disastrous, irreparable, inseparable, comparable, applicable, repetition, enlries- 
but oven numy of these can be categorized in the more advanced stages of 
teaciiing. 

Functuation. Not Um uuiny opportunilie.s are present for improving 
punctuation skills in tlrst-ycar typewriting: however, every elTort .should be 
nuule to apply the "4 R*s" to tlie basic rules for the correct use of the comma, 
semicolon, quotation marks, hyphen, apostrophe, and so forth. 

For example, the R*s** can he applied to the use of the cotnma in such 
situations as the following: { 1 ) when teaching letter format, the comma rules 
treating the separation of parts of a date and parts tif an address can be reviewed; 
(2) when drilling lor rellnemenl and rcinlorcemenl of the manipulative control 
of the comma, dual-purpose copy can be used that ctmtain.s sentences using the 
conmia to .separate parts of a compound .sentence: sentences that contain words, 
phrases, and clauses in a series: sentences that include t|utitatitins: sentences that 
illustrate the introductory ij\ when, hccausc, and similar clauses: (3) whett 
previewing copy that the student is to type (timings, letters, manu.scripts, 
reports), special attention can be called to gtnid exaniples tif punctuation within 
preview material and the student can type those examples two or three times as 
part of the preview. 

h}!r<>diu'li(>n (>f woni cliiisi(>ii. When a student begins to arrange .simple 
manu.scripts. the u.se of tlie hyphen becomes necessary if he is to maintain an 
even riglu margin. Forlunaiely. today's l-nglish usage lias reduced the number of 
word-division rules from abcnit 20 cjf several years ago to a relative few: 

1. Divide only at a syllable. 

2. Do not leave a misleading syllable division (real-ity, read-justnient. 
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l.oavc at least a Iwti-loltcr s>'llalilc on liic upper line (al-reacly). 
4. l eave at least a ihree-lcttcr sy 11a hie on the suceeeLling line (euoper-ate). 

Riiies other than tliej;e foiu are now considered "prererred/' and even the 
last two are lieing disregarded more and more hy today's correspondents so (hat 
soon the number of word-tlivision rules will probably be reduced to the first 
lwi>. 

ProofnuhliNi^. Krom the initial stages of submitting work to the teacher for 
evaluation, it is the student's responsibility to see that such work is both 
technically and conimuiiitatively error-free. Thorough training in using the paper 
bail for accurate prooireifiing is helpful. Under this technique the student is 
taught to (1) roll the typed copy back to the first line, (2) read the typed line 
caretully against the original copy. (3) indicate each error in the typed line by a 
light checkmark above it. and (4) move the copy to the next line for similar 
cliecking in oilier words, a line-by-line proofreading technique, using tlie paper 
bail as a guide for the eye to follow. 

A second technique for achieving accurate proofreading is the teacher's 
nkMiiod e^'iiluating work that is not error-free. In some cases, the negative 
approach -see ins to work best for example,' in timed writings, disqualifying a 
timing for an unchecked error. In other cases, a positive approach seems to work 
better for example, iunius points being given for accurate proofreading in a 
production job. 

Listening. Perhaps the one facet of communication that is essential to the 
success of the others is that of listening for the speaker's intentled meaning. 
Many words and combinations in the Engli.sh language sound alike when spokrn 
rapidly. Slurring of syllables, speech impediments, or an unusual accent all 
increase hearing difficulty. While the context conveys the intended meaning in 
many instances, there are occasions when it does not. 

There are several avenues open to the business teacher who wants to 
develop tlie '*art*' of listening for students; (l)niake sure that each student at 
least appears to be listening, not occupied at some other tasks; (2) make .sure 
that instructions of new material proceed from the simple to the complex -when 
a student misses a step in the instruction, his attention span is .shortened; (3) give 
instructions (as distinguished from teacliing) only once-do not write the 
iLssignment on the board; (4) insist that when a student responds to a teacher's 
question, he speak loudly and clearly so as to be heard by the other 
students repetition of the answer by the teacher is a wa.ste of both effort and 
time. Repetition by the teacher should be consciously done for reinforcement 
learning t)nly. 

Rccnipluisis of luiglisli usagc\ punctuation, and reading comprehension in 
grade II. In grade I 1. emphasis in communication should be on English usage 
and punctuation, with continued work on the improvement of spelling, reading 
comprehension, and proofreading, using the typewriter really as a ''tool of 
literacy." a teaching machine for the improvement of the communication skills 
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ratlier lh:in niercl) a wriliiiu iinplcnK'nt. Thuuigh daily preview of leaching 
materials ami specially prepared coinnumicatiDii lessons, special emphasis should 
be continued nu correct word usaize. grammar, punctuation, spelling, use of 
numbers, and proofreading. 

.A. Previewing: 

1 . l imed writings 

2. .■\ceuracy-speed development drills 
Typewriting production work 

B. Specially prep 1 lessons: 

1. Syllabicatio , ind pronunciation 

2. 'Vord-division rules 

3. Study guides for niachine transcription 

4. Correct word usage 

5. Punctuation 
h. I nglish usage 
7. Proofreading. 

Tiie pattern of previewing in grade 1 1 follows that established in grade 10. 
Following sucii a leaching procedure with suitably prepared materials adds a new 
dimension to the application approach in advanced typewriting: teaching the 
student to think (business sense) and to apply that knowledge at the typewriter. 
However, the pattern for previewing specially prepared lessons in comnumi- 
cation skills must also include subject matter. For exaniplo. the previewing in the 
presentation of a punctuation lesson should center around a .study guide with 
examples and application sentences, followed by letters, memorandums, and 
reports. A similar procedure can be followed in the pre.sentation of work in 
English usage as well as in the advanced work on the improvement of spelling, 
reading, and punctuation. 

Combining the transcribing machine with the typewriter as a teaching- 
learning unit provides additional reinforcement of the communication skills for 
both the shorthand and nonshorthand student. The teacher may use either 
commercially prepared belts for the transcriber, or he may dictate his own 
material. There are a number of advantages to teacher-prepared belts: (a) the 
material can be geared to the particular students involved in the program, and 
(b) the teacher's voice is familiar to the students. 

To develop a meaningful machine transcription unit involving the 
communication skills, the following points must be emphasized: 

1. The njaterial should proceed from the simple to the more difficult. 

2. Guide sheets should be distributed to assist the students. 

3. Drill practice should be used tor teaching, not testing. 

4. Lach lesson should emphasize a limited number of teaching-learning 
points- there should be set behavioral objectives. 
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A prcstudy guitlc sheet, correlated witii eacli belt, slunikl preview the most 
ditTicull spelling words and review punctuation pointers or other transcription 
prol^<lenis of that particular belt or disc. 

Proofreading. After its initial pre.sentiiiion in the I -^v^inning typewriting 
class, proofreatling should graduall> take on greater iinpt'; tance. In grade 1 I, the 
shorthand and nonshorthand student must be taught to read and to correct tor 
meaning before submitting the ilnishcd copy. Some errors that the student must 
becoftie uware c)f iiiclude: 

A. Spelling substituting near-alike words, wrong suffix or word ending, 
wrong prefix or word beginning, omission of syllahle or letter in a 
word, and omission of a lett^. .^r number in a series 

B. linglish Usage agreement of subject -verb, pronoun-anteeetleiu agree- 
ment, word usage, and sentence structure 

('. Ineonsislencies- common-sense errors (wrong dates), omission of words 

or lines in copy 
D, l ecluHcal Arrangement. 

At this level the proofreading-copyholder method may be introduced as an 
alternate (echnicjue (o (he papcr-bai! method, in which the typist reads aloud 
from the original copy while the proofreatler (another person) I'ollows the copy 
being checked, In certain areas, such as statistical typing, this is the preferred 
method. 

Additional work in proofreading may include' draft copies containing 
errors in the basic principles of punctuation, number expressions, and spelling 
(as they are progressively taught in grade 11). These kinds of drafts focus the 
student's need to proofread carefully all materials before begimiing to type them 
in Hnal form. Whether the material is shorthand notes or rough-draft copy, the 
students should include the fcillowing steps before transcribing: 

1. Insert and circle all necessary punctuation marks, 

2. Verify spelling, word usage, number expressions, and the like, 

3. Cheek last-minute instructions of the dictator or writer, 

111 the case of spelling words, the "profile" technique is more desirable 
than showing misspelled words. This technique avoids misspelled words by 
substituting ''profiled'* words (rec-ve, proc-d-, sep-rate, and the like). This 
device renicwes the harm cif a student's visually seeing a misspelled word; instead, 
it calls particular attention to the particular word, makes the student think, and 
forces him to use the dictionary in case of doubt. 

During final proofreading, both the shorthand and nonshorthand student 
niust frequently be reminded to make a careful final check fcir accuracy, 
meaning, and technical arrangement of the finished copy before removing it 
from the typewriter, using either the paper-bail or copyholder-proofreader 
method, 
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C(ff}ifNunica(i(^ns in short hand. Additional oppot (luiilics arc alTordcd the 
shoitluiiid toaclior lor liirtlicr review, recall. reiiirorcciiiciiL and rcnneuieiil of 
the coiHinunicatioii skills. It must he reiiienil)ered that the teaciniiLi of tlie 
sliorthaiul theory is only the [">reliiniiKir\' stage in the ultinuite niultiskill of 
traiiscri|)tion. 

In tlie beginning stages t)t" teaching shortliand, tlie teacher sliould have tlie 
siiulent spell and detlne honion\'nis and psendoluinionynis that are written with 
llie same slunthand ouiruie (e.g. principle, principal", sight, site, cite; their, 
tiiere). in student reading from shorthand plates, punctuation should be 
included. "I'he student must he taught to read shorthand for context and 
meaning. Chalkboard previewing should include nut only shorthand theory but 
also anything that the student may llnd troublesome in the communications 
aspect of the transcript. 

Presupposing that the student has mastered the skill of typewriting, tlie 
pretran.scription stage of sliortliand naturally takes place at the typewriter, and 
niucii of the material should consist of dictated sentences, short paragraphs, and 
letters that center around the problems ol* punctuation, linglish usage, number 
expressions, or spelling for typewritten transcription. Words and phrases 
emphasi/.iiig the particular problems oi'the les.son may be previewed either at the 
chalkboard or though a teacher-prepared study guide. The student niuy also be 
directed to transcribe sentences from shorthand plates or from homework wliich 
involve punctuation. l:nglish usage, and similar types of student-teacher hurdles. 
Misspellings, especially, should be heavily penalized. A verbatim transcript 
should be required of every student dining the pretranscriplion phase of tiie 
formal course of transcription. 

All especially elTective device lor developing the powers of listening in the 
stenographic classes is recjuiring students to take assignments and all instructions 
in shorthand. Thus, having to listen for dictation purposes, having to write the 
instructions for recall purposes, and having to read them for follow-up are 
advantages these students have over nonshorthand students. 



For both shorthand and nonshorthand students in grade 12, the English 
usage, punctuation, number expressions, and spelling taught in grades 10 and 1 1 
should be so fused that the net result is a completely communications-oriented 
graduate. 

Pr()ofrc(hIing. In grades 10 and I I . proofreading concentrates chielly on 
delecting and correcfmg errors after work has been typed. In grade 12, lunvever, 
proofreading emphasizes the more natural dimension of previewing material for 
detection and correction of errors before proceeding to type. This typo of 
proofreading may he referred to as preproofing. 



GRADE 12-A FUSION PROCESS 




SulI) preprnofjDL! nrd\ Nljrl ojT w'wh scnicntcs coniijiiiiiiiz cwrorb in l:j}gljsh 
u>;i:Jc. p!incliijti'»n. ii^c <){" nuinb,*rs. spoiling (prorcrably profiled words rather 
than iniNNpollcd v.tjrJs). prDcccdiDi: graduali)" to paragraphs, Icllcrs, manuscripts, 
jnd th'j like. 

An cttcctivc iCL-hniquc ti)i leaching students Id Ik'coiuc more obscr\'ant 
jnd ciitical during prcprooHng is U) include a key witfi cacfi piece of work to be 
proofread, iienii/ing liie luunher and kinds ol' errors to be found in the work 
being pr(»offead (e.g.. 2 >uf?jec[ -verbs, I piunouri-antecedenL 3 commas, I 
pt)S>e>.bive. etc.) Iiov\ever. loo imjip." error!^ in an\' one work assigninenl should 
be avoided. Such an assignment is apt to lose its prime purpose of thorough 
preprot)rini: and become a game instead. 

in tact, pieces of work containing only one or two errors, or even no 
errors, shiuild be given ocLasionally. The secret of a good proofreader is his 
ability lo find that one elusive error that everyone seems to have missed. 

.Naturail\. all v.ork to be duplicated b\' stencil, master, or offset must be 
tht>rougldy prootread before being reproduced. The student must be made to 
undef>r.(nd thai each undetected error on a master copy is mulliplied by the 
[jumher ut copies run oft. 

I he >h'>riha!id .student, during preproofmg ot' dictated material, should 
check shorthand notes tor the t'ollowing points; 

1 . \cL'essar\ corrections in granunar and language structure to express 
eitectively tlie dictator's intent 

2. insertion and circling of punctuation marks 

3. \'crit ication (jf spelling and word usage 

4. \'crification of figures, dates, time schedules, itinerary, appointments, 
amounts, and tlie like . 

For the n<insIiorthatid student, further work with rough drafts needing 
corrections or working with materials from the transcribing machine that are 
preceded b>' study guides are both realistic and good technicjues for developing 
the skill of accurate preproofmg. During final prooHng. accuracy of message and 
the technical appearance of the finished product should be continuously 
emphasi/ed for botli tlie shorthand and nonshorlhaiid student. 

Transcription. F'or the stenographic student, the complete fusion of 
comniunications skills takes place in the advanced stages of transcription where 
the concept of mailabiliiy (a transcript grammatically and technically correct 
and c()tivc>ing intended message) replaces tlie verbatim transcript thai mjy 
be retjuired in the initial stages of transcription. However, further reinforcement 
and refinement of the communications skills may be attained Ihrougli using 
preview guide sheets that list not only the difficult shorthand outlines in a daily 
cluster of letters (those that deal with a specific subject matter) but also include 
punctuation, grammar, number expressions, and spelling pointers that appear in 
the letters to be dictated jnd transcribed. 
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Ami. o\ course. otTico-style dictation slunilc] involve not only the usiKil 
change of wording in the middle of a sentence, ciianging dates, correcting 
appointments, stumbiinii and funihling for words, and the like, hut also such as 
the following: erri)rs in subject-verh agreement, errors in figure computation, 
errors in pronoun-antecedent agreement, unparallel structure, incomplete sen- 
tences, and the like. 

• Cofupifsiiion unii. A composition unit provides for an excellent fusion of 
all phases of communications sJ<ills for both the shorthand and nonshorlhand 
student. Most of >he problems in connection with this unit can be alleviated with 
the teacher's constant stressing of the "3 C"s**: clearness, conciseness, and 
correctness (especially conciseness). Students tend to feel that short letters are 
unacceptable, probably because of their assoeiation with the length of letters 
that they had to type in typewriting classes and those that they had to transcribe 
in transcription classes. 

Teaching letter writing should include only exercises that allow a student 
to compose letters relating to his experience and knowledge: thank-you notes. 
Job-application letters, requests for college or secretarial school brochures, 
mail-order purchases, inquiries for travel information or vacation trips, incorrect 
shipment of merchandise, errors in personal charge staten>eiits, and the Hke. 
Initially, the student should prepare rougli drafts of his thoughts, discuss the 
structure and content with the instructor, and then refme and type the 
correspondence, aiming for mailability. However, as the work becomes more 
familiar, the ^Vrutcir' of rough drafts should be taken away, especially on short 
business letters. The student is expected to compose directly at the typewriter. 

The "in-ba.sket'' activity may be an additional way to strengthen the 
composition unit. The name comes from the action of the worker in an office 
who, on coming to work in the morning, readies into his basket and removes the 
materials that have been deposited there by his supervisor and messengers from 
other departments. In this simulation activity, the student is given a set of 
materials on which to work. He first determines the priority of the tasks and 
then performs the various jobs. The total time may extend over several class 
periods and involve a series of activities. Priority determinations and the quality 
arid speed of the work provide the basis for student evaluation. 

The learning-packet approach is atiother effective method of teaching 
letter composition. The learning packet is a self-contained set of teaching- 
learning materials structured for individualized instruction. With this approach, 
the accelerated student need not repeat materials he has already mastered, and 
the slower student need not do a job beyond his abihty. At the beginning of the 
unit, a pretest is administered to determine each student's level of proficiency. A 
student who does not meet the performance objectives is given a learning packet 
which includes: (a) the concept or skill to be learned, (h) performance goals for 
the concept or skill, (c) the '1iow-to-learn" process - activities, audiovisual aids, 
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textbtioks. ch:., and (d)posttesL A student who meets the perlbrmunce 
objectives is given a more advanced lesson on letter composition. 

As a refinement of the composition unit, the instructor may ask tlie 
student to compose answers to correspondence that he receives. There seems to 
be nothing rnore motivating (o a student than the *'real tiling'': memorandums 
to the principal, thank-you notes to businessmen, requests for sample copies of 
books, etc. The shorthand student could take down all the Information in 
shorthand and then work out the correspondence from th.e dictated ncues; the 
nonshorthand student could be given instructions on either the transcribing 
machine or with just a few .short handwritten phrases. 

Oral CDfnnmnications. Of no less importance than the ability to communi- 
cate correctly in writing is the ability to communicate orally in groups, but 
especially on the telephone. Throughout the business curriculum, every 
opportunity should be given for the students (l)to listen to each other, and 
(2) to speak in clear, audible, and grammatically correct sentences to each cuher, 
in both small groups and to the class. 

With the emphasis on communication by telephone today, the one unit of 
work that certainly should be emphasized in grade 12 is the correct use of the 
telephone. The student should have sufficient practice listening attentively tea 
caller, recording accurately all information, and following througli on the 
conversation. 

CONCLUSION 

It must be remembered that the teaching of business communications is 
not a "one-shot deal" which can be taught as one unit in the business 
curriculum. The focus in the teaching of communications must constantly 
involve the R's" of teaching-learning: recall, review, reinforcement, and 
refinement. At every opportunity, especially where the lypewriter is involved, 
these R's'' should be applied individually or collectively. The discussion in 
this chapter has presented but a few ways of tackling a very difficult pr emblem. 
Continuous awareness by btuh the teacher and student of the importance of a 
coninuinications-oriented individual in the busine.ss office may be a first step in 
overcoming this learning problem for many students. 
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Business Mathematics 

ANNE G. MAYES 

Metropolitan Public Schools, Nashville, Tennessee 

SADIE C. GASAWAY 

Tennessee State University, Nashville 

Changes in niethnds of teaching business mathematics were initiated when the 
^'explosive revolution" in matliematics and the teaching of mathematics began in 
the middle tlfties. More pronounced changes were observed as the "computer 
age'' was ushered in. 

Factors that precipitated the '^explosion" and had a widespread effect on 
mathematics at the elementary and secondary levels included: (I) the mathe- 
matical inadequacies of many high school students; (2) the new or extended uses 
of mathematics into areas such as the sciences, psychology, the social sciences, 
humanities, and the arts; (3) and the acquisition of new information on how 
children learned. Thanks to the behaviorists, new knowledge on the psychology 
of learning that includes the ability of children to discover mathematical ideas is 
available to all. 

Scientific discoveries and technology, which are doubling every 10 years, 
are the basis upon which new businesses and industries are founded. Indeed even 
the storage of this mass of new-found data presents problems whose solutions 
will lead to new techniques. As a result of new and extended uses in 
mathematics, stimulating and exciting things have been taking place in business 
mathematics. 

Anne (i Mayc.K received a B.S. deg,ee from Cohnnhia University and an M.S. degree from 
Tennessee .State University. Her teaching experience has been at the secondary level. She is 
currently supervisor of hnsiness education for the Metropolitan Piihlic Schools. Nashville. 
Tennessee. 

Sadie C. Gasaway received a B.A. decree from LeMoyne College, an M.A. degree from the 
University of Illinois, and a Ph.D. degree from Cornell University. 11 cr teaching experience 
has been at both the secondary and university levels. She is currently head of the 
Department of Physics and Mathematics at Tennessee State University. Nashville. 
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Tlic sciLMitifiL' application of this new tcclinology has made what seemed 
impossible mere routine and has reduced miracles to calculated certainties. This 
new technology that will give birth to approximalely two million new businesses 
during the next 25 years allows us to see, without dreaming, that ciiange will 
forever be a basic factor of lite. It is imperative to see that this ciiunge has 
meaning and direction. 

Because of these cfianges, students should be prepared for nonexistent 
jobs, whose nature and properties are unknowns. Yesterday's methods will not 
equip workers for tomorrow. Preparation for initial eniployment is only the 
beginning of the education students will need, for it is estimated that they will 
have to he retrained tliree linies during Iheir productive or working years to be 
protlcient in new jobs that are beiiig generated. 

Students bring with them very definite ideas about what they want to 
learn. This is good. They must be helped to learn these tilings, but they must be 
made to realize that neither their present knowledge nor experience will allow 
them to make dellnitive decisions about everything that should be learned. Each 
student must be made uware that his store of information is insufficient to 
enable him to manage successfully new problems without the mastery of 
additional facts and how these facts, once mastered, are to be used. He inust be 
guided to rciiiize that he is the principal tool in his own learning process. 

The ultimate goal of business mathematics must be its practical application 
as a tool. Business mathematics is applied matlieniatics and, as such, has been 
taught with greatest emphasis on its application for the individual as a worker 
and consumer. Within the goal of this application may lie some solution to our 
problem. The application of matiiematical principles to real problems serves a 
twofold purpose: it helps in acquiring and retaining new information, but its 
primary purpose is to make sure that a student really understands, as evidenced 
by his ability to use the intbrmation to solve concrete business problems with 
speed and accuracy. The real question is. Can he perform the given task? 

REASONS FOR CHANGE 

Many business educators recognized that their students needed basic 
computational skills, but they could not agree on when and where business 
mathematics siiould be taught, if at all. Authorities were in agreement that the 
course as it was being taught was not achieving the results it should. The results 
of the survey. Major Issues in Business Education, indicated that there was 
controversy as to whether business mathematics should be integrated with 
riookkccping or taught as a separate course, at what point in the higli school 
curriculum ii should be taught, and what should be included to make tlie 
content relevant.' This data and the growing use of ^'operational research*' 

^(init/. J«'rrt' i;. Majot' Isstu'y in liusitwss I'^Uiuation. Monngrapti 106. Cincinnati: 
South-Wt'stcrn l'ul>iishing C/o. 1^>62. pp. 2 1-27. 
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jusUnably spurred many tucxuiiiinc their Dbjcctivos. the course content, and tlie 
juethuds of teachini* business nKiIheniatics with Ihc intention of mailing the 
course nu)re relevant and practical. 

Topics that were included in the coiiteiU of a business nuitlien-.atics course 
prior to l^>60 simple and compound interests, banking, building and loan 
calculations -all depended on accuracy with integers and ! actions. While the 
objectives were excellent, the methodology employed by musi teachers was that 
ot' rote memorization with little or no understanding of the concepts involved. 
As a result, leteiition of knowledge was at a low ebb. 

Motivation for learning was limited: negative attitudes toward arithmetic 
were not easily eliminated. It is believed that ineffective teacliing techniques 
contributed to widespread failure of these objectives, yet few if any remedial 
programs were established to remove the deficiencies. 



Business nialhematics-objectives, content, teaching techniques, and 
development has been al fee ted by the electronic computer and other forms of 
automation. Since so many higli school graduates were deficient in mathematical 
skills and concepts, the objectives of the subject matter disciplines were 
reassessed and redirected. The reassessment resulted in a redirection of empha»jis 
hi objectives and an attempt to state them more concretely; thus stating 
predetermined performance goals becomes a number one priority for the 
teacher. Pertbrmance goals are terminal goals that can be tauglit, and they 
should be stated in terms of observable behavior. Students should be lamiliar 
with these so that they will know precisely what is expected of them. 
Fortunately, teachers know the job entrance level of prollciency required, and 
obtainable goals can be written to meet these levels. 

It is essential that the objectives be stated in terms of overt student 
behavior. These should be motivating, but they should be witliin the range of the 
ability of the student to meet them. Behavioral objectives can be eshiblished for 
every unit of work. It is recommended that the teacher, inexperienced in the use 
of tills methodology, construct behavioral objectives for very small units of 
work. Try them out by teaching the unit, testing the unit, and evaluating the 
results. The acid test is: '*Can the student perform the given task within the 
stated limitations?'' If not, reteach, retest. and reevaluate. Ask yourself these 
questioihs: "If they suceeded, why? If they failed, why? Were the objectives set 
beneath their ability, beyond their ability, or were they adequate and sufficient? 
Were they worthy of being used again?'' 

Undergirding the objectives must be the experiences necessary for 
acquiring knowledges and skills essential to future problem solving. Wliile 
training students for the future, basic and unique characteristics of oHlce work 
which they encounter now should not be overlooked. These must be mastered in 
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order fo luivc soinclhing upon which to build. Work ;n business nialheniaties will 
be mostly in tlic cognitive domain emph;isi/ing tiie mtMitai processes, and it must 
be begun with its Unvest variable, knowledge. 

The construction ol' behavioral objectives requires time and thought as 
well as experience. Objectives constructed to meet the needs of the students 
enrolled in the class must take into -major consideration student abilities as 
determined by the pretest and the knowledges and skills students should have 
gained as a result of having taken a unit of work. As teachers become proficient 
in this skill, they should encourage their students to assist in the construction of 
objectives for a unit of work or project that the students suggest or in which 
they have a special interest. 

All units of work must be constructed to answer three questions: (I) Do 
they lell what the teacher wants the learner to be able to do as a result of having 
had instruction? (2) I low will the teacher know when he has taught the task? 
(j)VVhat procedures will best teach the student what the teacher wants him to 
learn'.^ Only when these questions can be answered and wlicn Hac objectives liavc 
been stated in language tiiat has meaning and understanding \\n tiie learner are 
they valid. Students must know what is expected ol" them, under what 
conditions they must perlorni, and what is accepted as minimum performance. 

Two examples ol" behavioral objectives that could be considered as 
accepted achievement lor a unit on ''Figuring Payrolls'' could be as Iblknvs: 

Ciiven tlie following items ( 1 ) ;i calculator, (2) IS time cards containing 
total hours worked per day tor a five-day week, rate of t)ay, and number 
of tax exemptions allowed, (3) Social Security tax table, (4) federal 
withholding tax table, and (5) payroll register, student as |iayroll clerk will 
calculate and record on each of the 15 time cartis employees' net pay and 
coniiilele the payroll register in .^0 minutes with lOO'X accuracy. 

or: 

Ciiven a payroll cliange siieet containing the names and net iKiy of 15 
employees and a change nieniorandmn form, student as jxiyroll clerk will 
list, sunmiari/.e. and total both torms in 20 minutes with lOO'V accuracy. 

After having taught a unit on percent, a teacher might lee! the learnings he 
wishes his students to be able to demonstrate are contained in these behavioral 
objectives: 

(liven pencil ami paper, student will solve and rec(Md answers i;: a 
maximum of 10 minutes and with lOO'V accuracy (lie following proi>lems. 
( I ) As a salesman, you receive a base salary of S(S^),50 ;i week, j^lus I 'y ' of 
all sales exceeding your weekly quota of SI, 000. What will be yourgrtiss 
salary for one week if your total sales were S2,(')20? (2) A store lunchases 
lamps for $^>.25 each and sells them for S12 each. If itieir operating 
expense is 25'^ of their net sales, what is tlieir percent of net profit, based 
on the selling price? (3) On January 6. a clerk discounted at his bank a 
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cosioiiK^r's ^n)-(.la>\ 5'V iiitcrLvst-bcariiiL: note of S(^00. dated December 6. 
\'\\c disLOun! viiic was 7'r". What arc the net proceeds of tliis note? 

A teacher has the re>poiisil")ilit\' to know ot'eliaiigcs tliat liavc taken place 
in (he nature ot' learning, as a result of experiments and research, and to become 
protlcient In tiie work of the beliaviorists. Students should he guided, but they 
should also be given tlie freedom of independent study and (lie joy of success as 
they work toward predetermined goals. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The development ol' the student's ability to perform fundamental 
operations with speed and accuracy is not suillcient. In order for the student to 
improve his ability to retain computational procedures and concepts, emphasis 
should he placed on the "why*' of the operation. With businesses employing high 
school graduates, emphasis should be placed on the student's obtaining skill and 
knowledges neetled for intial job competency. The skills should include those 
needed by the technician, for it is the work done by this large and ever-growing 
group that controls the direction now being taken in business mathematics. 

What should be inchuled in a business mathematics course? The content 
must have an extremely wide range. This becomes more evident as a class is 
observed. -A heterogenous class is compt^sed of: (1) students who are not 
competent in the fundamental operations using the decimal number system on 
one hand, and those who have advanced through operations iti the binary 
number system on the other: (2) students who wish to become business 
managers, statisticians, or executives, and those who are interested in the 
execution of the function rather than in the design of it: and (3) students who 
will terminate formal education with high school graduation or before, and those 
who will pursue college work. The jc)bs for which training must be provided 
include the traditional jobs, newly created technical jobs, and jobs for the 
future. 

To provide adequate materials ftir all groups, the content of a typical 
course must include topics that are basic prerequisites for other courses in the 
busine,ss curriculum. Topics from arithmetic and statistics are fundamental, 
while topics from algebui. geometry, and calculus play important roles in 
advanced situations. The content of the course should be modern and 
functional. 

With many businesses having their reports prepared on data processing 
equipment, there is a real need for the training of high school students for 
iKXHi'pations in job clusters that involve computers and other electronic devices. 
Occupational opportunities are increased for the high school student who has 
developed conipetenry with the ctMiiputer. The full responsibility for such 
training dt)es nut rest entirely with the business niathematics teacher, but the 
business mathematics teacher should provide the basic mathematical principles 
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uiid skills. Since the on and off position o{' many electronic computers are 
represented by 0 and /. operations in the binary numeration system become 
all-important. The base 5 numeration system should be thoroughly learned since 
many industries use this system for scheduling and coding tlieir llvc-work-da> - 
per- week transactions. 

Basic tacts that must be known and understood include counting, adding, 
and multiplying. The similarity of these operations using base 2 and 5 to 
operations with the decimal numeration system should be noted. Displays sucii 
its thill shown hc/ow muy he of ussistuncc: 

lor counting 



Base 10 Base 2 Base 5 

1 I 1 

2 10 2 

3 11 3 

4 100 4 

5 101 10 

6 no 11 

7 111 12 



10 1010 20 



25 II 00 1 100 



A typiccd lext includes such topics as Fundamental Operations with 
Natural Numbers. Operations with Signed Numbers, Percent in Business, 
Reporting Business Information, Using Graphs. Simple and Compound Interest, 
Using Fonnula and Tables. Data Processing-Punched Cards. Binary Numeration 
System, Mathematics of Financial Reports, and Mathematics of Insurance. 

In the presentation of the materials, modern technology is used. One finds 
reference to ''sets.'' "sets of natural numbers.'' 'Tiow charts," "inverse 
operations," and similar expressions. 

In a typical modern business mathematics classroom, students have already 
expressed their career intent and should have taken a pretest as eacli unit of 
work is presented in order to determine areas of weaknesses and strengths. 
Interest in job cla.ssification clusters (e.g., accounting clerk, stenographer- 
secretary, typist-clerk, general clerk, telephone operator, mail clerk, office 
machines operator) are some of the areas that are fiequently indicated. From 
any of the job classifications, students may prefer such departments as 
accounting, data processing, personnel, production, purchasing, receiving and 
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shipping, sales, or gtMieral services. Such an arraiigeiiieiit concurs wllii ihc report 
of subjects intei-vicwed tor the NOBIiLS Pioject.^ 

The results oi' the pretest and the career intent o\' tlie student are factors 
that should he considered as small class groups are t'ornied and the course 
content is determined. Knowledge of individual iuatheinatical achievement levels 
will ot" necessity lead to remedial teaching lor some groups and more iidvanccd 
teaching for others, The results of the pretest should motivate the student to 
utilize his strengths and to correct his weaknesses. 

'fhe students enrolled in a class and the desired goals to be reached suggest 
a curriculum and methodology that lend to be varied. This, of course, differs 
from leaching techniuues of former years. Present teaching should involve drill 
in fundamental operations and problem solving with emphasis on actual 
problems encountered in job clusters. Tiic\se are based on the many numerical 
situations lliat occur in the modern business ofHce and the everyday lives of 
citizens as consinners. 

The various departments associated with job classification clusters all 
involve the rudiments of malhcniatics. For example, person.s eniployed in 
departments such as data processing, purchasing, receiving and shipping, and the 
general services must be competent with elementary mathematical skills. Persons 
involved in departments such as accounting, purchasing, production, sales, and 
general services should be skilled in determining interest und discounts and in 
using formulas and equations. To be really meaningful, however, material for 
any of the job classitlcations must be correlated with other subjects. Problems 
related to bookkeeping, office management, consumer education, and selling can 
do much toward making a course relevant. 

Computations should be performed with a calculator, but procedures for 
manual solutions must be clearly understood. As a means uf motivating and for 
greater understanding of the steps involved in problem solution, tlow charts 
should be used. Detailed directions for using the calculator for any fundamental 
operation is a beginning point. These directions .should be made and retained by 
the student for use whenever needed. An analysis of the flow-charting technique 
helps to arrive at problem solutions and develops concepts needed in solving 
many types of data processing problems. Begin with a step-by-step analy.sis of 
what it takes to get a job done. 

Although the flow chart is chielly a diagramatic presentation of steps used 
in performing an operation, the development of logical approaches is an 
additional advantage obtained by its use. To stimulate the use and the formation 
of tlow charts, several may be displayed in a classroom. The class may also 
develop flow charts cooperatively. 

^Lantiam. I-rank W. Devclopini'nt of Performance (ioalx for a Now Office and Husiness 
/^duration i.earninfis Systenu Columbus: t'hu Center for Vocati(Hial aiul lechnical 
KducaUon. The Otiii) .Stale University, 1970. 
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A typical How chart on tlnding what percent one niunbcr is of a larger 
number could be as follows: 



START 



DIVIDE THE 
SMALLER NUMBER 
BY THE LARGER 
NUMBER 



NO 




YES 



PROPERLY 
PLACE THE 
DECIMAL 
POINT 



CHECK 
PLACEMENT 
OF DECIMAL 

POINT 



EXPRESS THE 
DECIMAL AS 
A PERCENT 



WORK OTHER 
PROBLEMS 



ROUND Off 
THE QUOTIENT 
TO 2 DECIMAL 
PLACES 




YES 



STOP 



With any level of work, attention must be given to ^two of the three 
Mundamentals'' of office task performance. 

Accuracy as a desired generalized behavior of office workers is a function 
of checking for potential error and of correcting error. 

Organizing and classifying of both numerical and verbal data-all symbolic 
data- are even more necessary behaviors in our emerging electronic 
technology than ever before.^ 



3 
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Prograiiitiied instriiL'tioii presents instruction in logical, sequential order, 
and after many years, some outstanding programs are now available. They are 
worth) ol' a close look by any instructor who encounters students hampered by 
a lack ol' motivation. Materials are presented in short orderly steps, and students 
are able to ciieck their own responses immediately. This gives them a sense of 
responsibility, for they soon realize that this is leat.iing on an individual basis, 
that they are competing only with themselves and need not be concerned at this 
point about how they compare with their classmates. In this way, students are 
increasingly responsible for their own learning and thus are more active 
participants in tlu: acquisition of the skill. 

Adding niuchines and calculators are a must in the junctional business 
mathematics class: they add realism, save time, and provide a quick means of 
checking which is so vital lo all computations. It is essential that students be 
made to realize that the machine is a tool, but it is they who must do the 
thinking. When they learn how to compute simple interest and how to read an 
amortization chart, they should use a calculator rather than waste time with 
pencil computations. 

Tapes, motion pictures, the overhead projector, field trips, films, and 
many other devices can he put to good use. A resourceful teacher who secures 
sales tickets, route slips, checks from accounting practice sets, time cards, light 
aiid water bills from local firms, and similar items adds meaning to the job tasks 
his students perform, A student using these materials in a job cluster acquires a 
working knowledge of their importance and of the far-reaching consequences of 
any inaccuracies that carelessness on his part might incur, Tlie use of sucli 
materials also provides the student with practical opportunities to follow written 
instructions and to make decisions. 

Modern textbooks offer a wealth of good material. Most of the texts 
include ample background information for understanding problems as well as 
illustrative examples that teach conceptual relationships. Ample drills are given 
to ensure retention and maintenance of skills. Speed, accuracy, and neatness are 
stressed. Many suggestions are given the teacher on how to apply fundamental 
operations to actual business transactions. The presentation of new operations in 
mental arithmetic is adequately covered. The findings of research have been 
utilized in their application to concepts of how learning takes place in that limits 
of achievement are not arbitrarily set for all students. Minimum standards are set 
for all, while further learning experiences for extensive work are provided for the 
more able student. The common sense factor of a solution with emphasis on its 
consinncr utility is stressed in most modern texts. 



The success of any course is determined by how well students are able to 
perform as a result of having taken it. Systematic evaluation provides a 
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coiiliiuious fccdbiick ol' iiiruriiialioii to llic Icaclicr ami to tiic pupil. Lwaluation 
is tlic principal iikmiis o!" improving instruction and learning. Its effectiveness and 
power are (io( hased id piinishineMl or reward, approval i)r disapproval, but in 
lellinii the teacher how well he has perrorniet! the teaching process antl telling 
the sludeiiis lo what exien! he has mastered the skills and knowledge. liffeclivc 
instruction involves a continuing process of teaching, testing, evaluating, 
rcteaching. re testing, antl reevaluating. 

Hecause of newer techniques, newer methods, and revised course content, 
evaluation in business mathematics is more essential than ever before. Newer 
methods must l)e tested by research and the results measured and u.sed as a ba.sis 
for continued revision, fhe world of work demands greater mathematical 
accuracy ol" high school gratluates. Through the data collected, wise decisions 
can be made about our behavioral objectives and the experiences we have 
provided for effective learning. I-'oedliack is an important factor in learnini^, and 
it is only by utilizing the feedback from these experiences that they have 
ineajiing foi the teacher and the student. 

The altitude of expectation held for students has an effect on their success 
or failure. If. tiie teacher's manner and personal style demonstrates to the 
students that they are special and capable and that the teacher expects improved 
performance, then the teacher is likely to get greater skills mastery. Greater 
intellectual expectations on a teacher's part stimulates greater intellectual 
growth on the students' part. The results of evaluation are the road signs. They 
tell both teacher and student whether they are going in the right direction. 



TEACHER EDUCATION 

No method or device takes the place oj*a vital, well-trained teacher who is 
interested in his students, anxiou.s to .see them succeed, and willing to spend tlie 
lime to see tiiat they do. While state departments of education and teacher 
education institutions set specific requirements, there are some that one must set 
for liiniself. 

One commitment is to keep abreast of the changes in methodology, Asa 
part of continual professional growth, attend workshops in business and in 
UKilhcMuatics. 1'ake a course in educational research at the local university, and 
conduct research with your students, an excellent means of upgrading the 
quality ol one's teaching. Seek research assistance tVoni both tlie mathematics 
and business education supervisors, and share the llndings with other business 
departments in the school system. Study the findings of other research projects 
and incorporate some of their relevant findings into the business mathematics 
course. The time was never more right for research as we delve more into the 
nature of how children learn. Our age of technology is ba.sed on research, and all 
teachers must make a contribution. 
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Go into the onice of a business in tlie cominiinity and work during (lie 
suniniei. At llrslluuul see. learn, and carry back to the classroom the needs of 
local businessmen by incorporating them into learning units for ihe sindents. 



The future of a separate course in business niatlieniatics or its inclusion 
into bookkeeping or general business is important only in terms of the future 
needs of a community. Only a local administration can determine this, using 
available and future employment projections as a basis. 

Business mathematics has an important place in the business curriculum. It 
is the basis upon which the technician re lines his skill. It is the basis upon which 
his success depends. If properly taught, business mathematics will maintain this 
valued position. 

Today's youth are frustrated and bored by traditional instruction. Only by 
widening the scope of our instruction, by electing an instructional program 
designed as a total entity where students can be included in what shall be taught, 
can teachers instill in them a sense of responsibility for continual self-learning. It 
is student and teacher working together to reach a desired level of proficiency. 
Give greater relevancy to the time students and teachers spend together. Be 
accountable to each other. 

As previously stated, teach and prepare students for current employment 
as well as for jobs that do not exist and whose nature we cannot imagine. With 
the mobility enjoyed by American citizens today, it is very likely that the 
students as graduates will remain in their community for only a short time. 
Families go where jobs are available. Teachers, then, must prepare students who 
must compete in business nationally rather than locally. 

Being very selective, be informed about and experiment with the findings 
of research. This is a valued way to enhance teaching. With emphasis on 
behavioral objectives, it is hoped that the methods and techniques used will give 
students the insight required to learn systematically any given task that involves 
business mathematics. 
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In the past dcc;i(.Ie the prosperous, violerit, mobile, anJ iiiiiiiliihited sixties- 
Cooperative 0('(ice Hducation (COH) itas developed a?'vJ expanded at a fantastic 
rate. Less than half oT the states had initiated CGli programs before the passage 
of the Vocational Education Act of r)63. At the close of the l^)6*)-7() school 
year, 43 of the 46 states reporting had COl: programs in operation. Through Part 
G of the i96X .>\mendmetits. tiie plan wili imdoiiblediy enjoy even .greater 
growth. One can no longer look at COL as being new. and the challenge today is 
to become more knowledgeable in developing and maintaining cjuality programs 
with a sympathetic ear tuned to the needs of the new school population. 

The cooperative ofilce education plan is designed for senior students who 
have specific vt)cational career objectives. Through a cooperative arrangenienl 
between the school and business employers, the student spends a part of the day 
in school and a part h\ a business ofilce (training station) Vv'here he is paid a 
beginner^ pay. He is supervised by the teacher-coordinator from the school and 
by a job sponsor from the business where he is training. Frequent vi.sits are made 
by the coi>rdinator to the cooperating busitiess to evaluate and improve the 
quality and scope of the student's occupational experience. Two units of course 
credit are usually given for successful classroom and job performance. 

The C"OL student receives instruction while he is in school that includes 
required academic courses, related vocational courses, and a related class which 
is lisually taught by the teacfier-coordinator. In most states the enrollment in 
this class includes only COL students. The class activities are closely related to 
the student's job and to those skills which will incre;'Se his employability. The 
remaining part of the day is spent in the training station in a business office 
where the student spends an average of 15 hours a week on the Job. 

Josephine C. Willis received a B.S. dcf^ree from the University of Southwestern Louisiana 
and an MJ-^d. de^ee from Louisiana State University, Her teachin}^ experietiee has been at 
the secondary leveL She is eurretitly supervisor of business and ofjiee edueation for the 
Louisiana State Department of L'dueation. Baton Rouge. 
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The increased importance of occup:ilioiKil experience in education iuis 
been rect)gni/ed. antl toila>' CX)1: liclps to provide closer liaistni and cooperation 
between the school and the world of work. I( provides for continuous contacts 
with businessmen whereby the sclmol is made aware of new and different 
prt)cednres and equipment used in today's business offices. 

These contacts with the business coniinimity and businessnien enable the 
teacher-cot)rdinalor to offer more meaningful classroom instruction in the 
related class as well as in other business classes. They also provitle a continuous 
feedback for evaluation of the instruction received in school by the student. The 
experiences which the students have on the job become a part of the related 
class instruction. 

In an attempt to obtain informal.iou on the status of COIi programs in 
secondary scliools in the Uniteil States, a (juestitinnaire was sent to all state 
supeiA'Isois of business and (ifllce education. Forty-six of the state snpei'visors 
responded and iliis infornv.ilion revealed that tliere were 450 programs 
established prior to with 2. .^21 programs in tiperatitm by the M)6^)-7() 

school year, and .^65 programs planned for the 1^)70-71 scluit)! year. 

This indicates that initiating new COL: programs may he somewhat ''old 
iiat" in many states. However, one great change in initiating ttulay's new 
programs in contrast io those in the past is that Part G of the 196S Amendments 
authorizes funds to he used for this purpose. There i.s time for more adequate 
planning than in the past when programs sprang up almost overnight. There is 
time for surveys to determine the needs of the .student and of the businessmen in 
the area ser\'ed by the school. Greater care can be used in selecting the 
teacher-coordinattir. Money is available for equipment and supplies. 

Part G of the 1968 AmenduKMUs states. is tiie purpose of this pari to 
assist the state to expand cooperative work-study programs by providing 
financial assistance for personnel to coordinate such programs, and to prtwide 
instruction related to the work experience. . . . ** The number of programs 
planned for 1^70 gives indication that the purpose of Part G of 1968 
Amendments is being carrieel out. This gives promise (hat thi.s decade the 
**people-orientated** or *1uiman-power" seventies- wilt show explosive growth in 



Perhap.s one of the greatest cluinges in initiating a program today is the 
involvement of advisory committees in the development and establishment of 
the initial activities, ft is estimated that over 100.000 business and industry 
leaders througliout the United State.s are vtViuntarily serving on some 20,000 
advisory committees established by secondary and postsecondary schools to 
assist in the development of vocational and technical education programs. The 
new state advisory councils on vocatit)nal education (required by P.L. 90-576) 
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are being viewed as ihe basis lor usiiering in a new era of eooperation iictwecii 
intlusU-y and etiucalion ai all levels natioiiaL state, and local. 

Ti)e !nsl step in initialing a new COl: program should be eoiitaeting the 
vocational education department of (he state department ot' education for 
assistance and inlbrination. With this information, the next steps should be the 
school and community sm*vcys. In the past this was usually done by an 
interested teacher appoi/ited by the school administrators. Today this person has 
the active support and encouragement of his school adniinisirators, the state 
department of education, aiul the local advisory or steering committee. 

Once student need tor the program is dcteiniinod by contacts from 
assemblies, homerooms, and classes, the community sui'vey should be conducted 
to obtain the occupational justitleation for the program. Although employers 
may look favorably upon the program, the potential of the llrms in the 
eonmuinitv for furnishing training stations with adequate' occupational experi- 
ences should be determined. 

Tiie stialcfi! sui'vey should provide data on the interest o/* students and 
parents, on career objectives of students, on the training needed for the career 
objeetives. and on necessary scheduling of classes. The comtmoiity survey should 
introduce the program to the businessmen and provide data on types of 
businesses, on the number (if employees in a business, on turnover rates, on wage 
information, on types of entrance tests used, and on types of bu.siness machines 
and equipment used. 

The development and success of the C'OH program, is largely dependent 
upon locating, identifying, und developing good training stations. This is true 
with an established program as welt as the new program. This coordination 
technique has been greatly improved for today's programs by the tremendous 
help received from advisory committees, participating businessmen, and the 
provision of sponsor training programs. 

The business establishments used as training stations should provide a 
variety of experiences and training for students that will prepare them for 
busii^ess and otTice occupations. They should be selected for the quality of 
planned educational experiences they can provide. The on-the-job occupational 
experience should be related to the students' interests, aptitudes, and career 
objectives. The supervisor in the training station shoidd be interested and willing 
to assist the student in developing those business traits and attitudes considered 
essential to vocational competency. Ideally, the cooperative process should be 
understood and accepted by all full-time o\T\cq workers in the business in order 
to proniote good work attitudes and better educational experiences for the 
student. 

The employer or someone designated to supervise the student must 
provide time for conferences with the school representative to plan, evaluate, 
and discuss ilic student's progress and training plans. Information which will 
help the teacher-coordinator determine the suitability of prospective training 
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stations may be secured irom cuinnuiniiy surveys, advisory eoniiniuces, and 
inter\'ie\vs willi managers or the person directly responsible for the supervision 
of office personnel. 

I- aci lilies and equipment. The facilities for COH in the school may consist 
of only one related classroom where other business subjects are taugiit or it may 
involve several fully-equipped rooms or lahoralories where employment skills are 
taught. If belter facilities are not available, the program may be set up in a large 
business classroom where the students meet for formal class instruction, with a 
machine room available for triiining stations or for rotation on different 
machines or programmed learning. Since the students will have the benefits of 
training in a real office, most .scliools that have had a vocational program would 
not have to spend large sums for equipment. Although it might be highly 
desirable for the related room to be u.sed by one teacher-coordinator becau.se of 
tlie equipment and facilities, it is not realistic to use the room only a small 
portion of the school day. 

If the ro(.)m is to be used every period, it i.s important that adequate 
storage be provided and organized in such a manner as to present a businesslike 
atmosphere with ample room for students and teacher to work without being 
crowded. A combination office-conference room should be available for 
individual student-teacher-coordinator ccinferences. The coordinator should have 
a telephone available for his immediate use at all hours of the day. 

The kind of equipment u.sed in the offices in the community should be 
given some consideration before buying etiuipment to be used in school. 
Equipment tl^iat would be used for a long period of time should be bought rather 
tlian rented, but this would not be true for data processing equipment or 
machines that become obsolete in a short time. Machines that require a short 
learning time should be purchased only after the more essential equipment has 
been obtained. 

Advisory eonimittee. Allhougli no .special requirements are included in 
P.L. 90-576 for the establishment of local advisory committees, the legislation 
does point out the need for industry-education cooperation at the local level. 
The section of the new law which deals with cooperative programs. Part G, 
Section 173 fa), does require that a state plan include policies and procedures to 
be used in establishing cooperative work-study programs through loeal educa- 
tional agencies with the participation of public and private employers. The law 
also requires that the policies and procedures must give assurance tfiat necessary 
procedures are established for cooperation with employment agencies, labor 
groups, employers, and other community agencies in identifying suitable jobs for 
persons who enroll in cooperative work-study programs. 

Hopefully, these references should add prestige to local committees, but 
tlie starting point for developing more effective committees is from tlie state 
level, Tliirty-six of the 46 states responding to the questionnaire have local 
advisory committees. Two states reported having many committees, two 
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reported some coniniittees, four did luu give (his iiifoniiadoii, and only two 
states reported no advisory coniniittees ibr COli on the local level. 

Reports on the advantages and assistance received from active local 
atlvisory coniniittees for COli progiaius in hoth urhan and rural areas would lead 
one to believe that a program cannot achieve ils greatest elTectiveness without 
the assistance of the local coniniittee. Successl'iil coordinators consider the 
committee as a keystone to the success o/* their programs and believe that many 
of the problems and conceriis of the program would very likely never occur if 
active committees were available. 

In the New Orlemjs school system where a large percentage ot' the students 
are iVom minority groups, each member ol' the advisory committee assists the 
teacher-coordinator to establish new training stations by personally contacting 
live prospective eniployers. They olten accompany the teacher-coordinator on 
the initial visit to this employer. 

In this same school system, the president of a large industry iVequently 
hosts a luncheon during the month ol' August ibr presidents of other tlnns 
throughout tlie city. This is an intornial luncheon where the teacher-coordinator 
iuid tlic busincssniei^ sit down together. Foilowifig the luncheon a successful 
COE graduate, an employer of the Hrm in which the student trained, (he 
cluiirman of the advisory council, and supei'visury school personnel give their 
reactions to the program. This luis been a very eflective device -businessmen 
talking to businessmen about a successful and nieritable program and soliciting 
the participation of other businessmen-- a great change from the days wlien 
coordinators spent weeks and weeks contacting these businessmen! 

The type of advisory coniniittee used should lit the particular community 
which it serves, but some kind of local committee is vital to the success of a new 
program imd to tlie effective progress of an established one. The coniniittee can 
as.sisl the school with the students* recruitment, placement, and tbllow-up. 
Assistance can bo provided for the teacher-coordinator in numerous v/ays- 
evaluation. development of course content, training programs, equipment, field 
trips, etc.: liowever. (he greatest assistaiice would likely be in tlie area of public 
relations. The stiulail receives assistance in the form of scholarships, recogrii- 
tion. and further training. 

The American way of representative action is characterized by these 
committees: then^t'nre. (h.ose people in education who are responsible for 
meeting the needs of t lie students and the busines.ses in which they train must be 
knowledgeable in initiating and working with (he local advisory councils. 

SELECTING THE COORDINATOR 

The coordinator should be the strongest link between the school and 
community, and the success of the program depends upon bis successful public 
relations. He needs busin'^ss experience that will provide skill for making direct 
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contact with the business world so that he ic ;y continue seHing his program to 
businessiricn. tacuhics. students, parents, and school adniiriistrators. 

lie should he a successful Inisines:: teaciier who is venturesome enough to 
leave the lour wails of the classroom and try new teaching methods and 
procedures for students who will he employed in the changing Inisiiiess world. 
He needs to he competent in using individualized instruction, in assessing 
individual strengllis and weaknesses, and in presenting and preparing individual 
instruction for employiiient opportunities. 

The coordinator must have the personal c|ualities that will earn the 
confidence of the people with whom lie works one with a great interest in 
school, business, and community activities. He must possess the mental and 
physical abilities necessary to carry out the numerous duties the program 
requires, as it is !iot uncommon for coordinators to be called at any time of the 
day. even at night, to listen and counsel with students who have difficult 
problems. 

Ikcause of this extra work with the same pay rate, many excellent, 
experienced teachers have hesitated to leave the classroom. As a result, the 
position is often filled by the young and inexperienced teacher. Recent trends 
have been toward paying coordiniitors for 10 or 12 months. Thirty states 
reported at least one month's extended pay. Perhaps a higher pay scale than that 
of a classroom teacher would be a more realistic approach if the position is to 
attract and hold a desirable, dynamic, and qualified person. 

The coordinator sliould be familiar vviih all laws and regulations that 
pertain to the empioyment of minors, for it is his responsibility to keep the 
employers informed, A complete file should be maintained on the publications 
regarding these laws so that he can be sure the employers have the information 
they need to understand tl;eir obligations to the student. Determining whether or 
not a business conies under the provision of the law should be left to the 
employer or personnel of the United States Department of Labor. 

Today s requirement for a teacher-coordinator is more than being a good 
classroom teacher. Above all, this person must have a keen desire to help people 
and a willingness to become involved with students by providing a great deal of 
care and atter.tion. 

COORDINATIOM TECHNIQUES 

Coordination has be^n defined as the performance of those activities that 
create between the school and the training firm a harmonious relationship 
resulting in an effective learnin^^ experience for the trainee. Thi.s would inchide 
all activities involved wilh the community, school, and parents that contribute 
to the etTectiveness of th.e program with the exception of the actual teaching of 
the related class. 

One of the major coordination functions would be locating, selecting, and 
improving training stations or business firms that provide desirable occupational 
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experiences. The tbllowing ilcim should he used us crileriu in selecting training 
sialions: 

1. A good repuialion through ethical business practices 

2. Occupational experiences that retiunc both skills and knowledge that 
are relaled to the student's career olijectives 

3. A training sponsor interested in assisting in the training and teaching of 
the student 

4. A suCncieru number of working hours (three hours a day or an average 
of I 5 iiours a week ) 

5. Accessible travel time between scluuii and training station 
Willingness to pay students the prevailing wage for a beginning worker 

7. Adequate faciliiies and equipment 

S. A time provision for conferences with teacher-coordinator to plan, 
evaluate . and discuss the student's training plan, experiences, progress, 
and tM-oblerns. 

Inlorniation which svill help the teacher-coordinator locate training 
stations may be sectired tVom conmuinity surveys,- student surveys, advisoiy 
Cii;ii;njUees. trade associjtioiis, chambers of commerce, yellow pages of the 
telephone directories, and interviews with employees. However, if the on-the-job 
sponsvir is to till the position of a true partner in providing meaningful 
occupational experiences for the student, then Ihe on-the-job training must be 
more than jusi a job witii iiigii sciiool credits. Just as the coordinator continues 
to improve the instruction in tlie related class, he should continue to assist with 
tiie improvement of the occupational experience instruction received on the job. 

hi order to promote this improvement some coordinators develop a 
sponsor training program. Tins provides for integration of the values of the 
cooperative program with those of the employer and results in a closer 
curriculum tie-in. Student supervision on the job improves in relation to the 
teaching ability of the ofi-the-job sponsor. Suggestions for developing a sponsor 
training program are listed below: 

I. Contact all managers in person to explain the purpose of the sponsor 
training program. 

A. Present benefits of program for both business and school, 
ii. h'xphiin program to student's training sponsor at luncheon meeting. 
C. Send report of above meeting to manager and a copy to student's 
sponsor. 

11. Plan a group meeting hosted by the school for sponsors, students, 
scfiool ^idministrators. parents, and a representative from the state 
department of education 

A. Present advantages of the sponsor training program. 

B. Give responsibilities of school, students, parents, and sponsors, 

C. niect officers. 
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D. Lxplain objectives of the sponst)r tr;iinini» program, 
li. ramiliari/e sponsors with the instruction in related chiss. 
H. Make reconinieiUlaUons Tor iniprtnenient of sponsor tr;iining pro- 
gram. 

Secure suggestions for future meetings. 
111. Set up a calendar fv)r the year. 

The training station should be tlie downtown laboraf(^ry. :r.\d the 
on-the-joi) iiaiiiiii.u sponsor has definite responsibilities for teaching ilic buident. 
He needs tu know what is being (aught in the related class. By working closely 
with the coordinator through the sponsor training program he can know enough 
about his student to communicate and iissi^t more etTectively with the student's 
careei objective. More accurate in formation can be given to the coordinator who 
in turn can teach the specific job skills needed at that time on the job. This 
program should" be iKod as an instrument to promote greater occupational 
competencies for the student as the coordinator I'.nd sponstir strive to teach 
values in hunian relations, business etiiics. specific job skills, technical 
intorniation, and to develop judgnient and responsibility. 

The sponsor should be included in club activities, in the development of 
job analysis, and in step-by-step training plans. Me should be informed of the 
scliool policies regarding special events and regulations and should feel free to 
make suggestions regarding additional training. 

It is the coordinator's responsibility to develop the sponsor training 
program for the school year. Improvenieiit in the quality of COH programs 
should be greatly accelerated as the employer understands more fully how his 
role and function can make tlie program more meaningfu'i to tlie student. 

A .second important coordination function is the recruitment, selection, 
phicement, and evaluation of students. Many sources can be used tor recruiting 
prospective students for the program, but the final selection of the student 
should be left to the coordinator. With the help of business teachers, counselors, 
other faculty members, school administrators, businessmen, and parents, the 
coordinator should select the students who are to receive the time, money, and 
energy of an outside agency in the training station. 

In the past, this selection liar, siimetin^.es been delegated to tlie ptliicipul or 
those responsible for scheduling. Since the coordinator is responsible for the 
success of the program, he must select the student whose strengths and 
weaknesses he must a.ssess and place in a training station providing occupational 
e.xperiences. 

The coordinator then must establish his criteria tor selection and enroll 
i{tu^e who meet the.se requirements. This criteria should be based upon the 
collection of information from many sources: tests, interviews, teachers, 
businessmen, advisory committees, parents, students' scholastic records.. career 
objectives, attendance, health, interests, skills, abilities, job requirements, and 
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course prerequisites. Some coordinators feel that when possible it is good to 
begin contacting students as early as their freshman year. 

Tlie COE studciii sliouid have an average level of intelligence and ability in 
order to benellt iVom a id succeed in the program, but his academic record does 
noi necessarily indicate these characteristics. In the early years, and this is true 
ill some programs today, ihe student had to have a '^B*' or average to be 
accepted. Today, as teachers become more skillful in working with the 
disadvantaged, it is apparent that many students make poor grades because they 
are bored, frustrated, and ignored in scliooL or perhaps just do not take to our 
college-oriented educational system. 

Twenty-six slate supervisors indicated that the majority of students 
accepted for COH programs ranked academically in the third and fourth quarlile 
of the class. It is likely that in the future more students will be accepted from 
the second and even the fust c|uartile since top priority for ihe disadvantaged has 
been forcefully expressed in the Vocational Amendments of !968. Coordinators 
should take an active interest in and accept the challenge of educating the 
underprivileged. 

Some changes in the selection of students are taking place today as 
coordinators learn to work ir.oiv effectively with these students who are 
unfamiliar with the world of work. Five stales reported that the majority of 
their students are selected from the second quartile of the academic class rank. 
By the use of simulation and other innovative methods in the classroom, the 
student wh.o is embarrassed by his low academic achievement loses his fear of iii.s 
lack of experience. The challenge will be great in the sevciHies to construct COE 
programs to include some of these disadvantaged for training in a defiiied skill 
with job opportunity al lower levels of o{T\cq work. Each coordinator must 
develop his own criteria and philosophy for selection of students in the school. 
The program is dependent upon the outside agency to accept the student, so he 
must be capable of contributing to the business as well as bene H ling from Ihe 
occupational training. 

A third function of the competent coordinator is to organize and maintain 
a planned and continuing program of information services and public relations. 
This includes all of the various means of communication among school, students, 
parents, teachers, and the community served. Attitudes and actions shown by 
the cot^rdinator continually tell the worth of the program. Through his skill in 
public relations, many avenues of communication are provided for continued 
support and cooperation in strengthening the COE program. 

Activities by which the student can be reached are limited only by the 
coordinator's creativity: a.ssemblies, posters, COE emblems, COE jackets, 
bulletin boards, speeches by businessmen and COE students, parties, open house, 
career day. etc., are a few. 

Parents should be informed and involved by career day, open house, 
information forms, and brochures. Because of busy schedules, home visits have 
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not always bcLMi possible, hui with cxtLMulcd LMiiployniLMit today's coordinators 
are securing greater support from the parents hy this means. The vocational 
plans and problems of every student warrants an interview either at school or in 
tile student's iiome. 

News releases of newsworthy information should be sent to tfie school 
paper, major newspapers, to business and civic organizations tliat publish 
newsletters, Jaycee newsletters. National Association of Accountants, and 
Chambers of Commerce. **COH Day'' in advertising is used witii business firms 
using the pictures t)f COt: students in ilicli .luveriisements. Spot announcements 
on radio and TV to tell ilte story of COE are used during the summer months. 
The supervisor's i>ftu;c telephone is given for those business firms who want 
more intbrmation. These spot announcemenis are made by school adminis- 
trators, businessmen, and COE students. 

Employer appreciation activities of recognition and lionor reach a large 
public. The most popular activities are luncheons, banquets, breakfasts, teas, and 
open houses. Programs .should be used which include a list (^f tlie participating 
llrms. This list can tlien sei've as an effective device wlien calling upon 
prospective new tlrms who like to know of other participating firms. 

Youth club speakers from the business community foster communitywide 
recognition. An tipen Invitation to participating firms to visit the department 
provides a link with the public. Advisory committee members and cUlier 
busine.ssmen sei've as advisers and aides for the youth club. 

Developing and using effective records and reports build COE relaticMis 
based upon facts. A .successful coordinator cooperates by accurately processing 
.ill forms for federal, state, and local reports. He develops and maintains forms 
for information needed for these reports and for program development and 
research. 



The purpose of the instruction for COE is to assist the students in 
developing desirable working skills, knowledges, and attitudes for success on a 
real job -or to '*give practice for actual practice." The content of the curriculum 
for the related class inust include a great variety of instructional materials in 
order to provide for the needs tif students with great vnrinnre in ability. As 
coordinators try to include more of the disadvantaged and students from the 
minority groups in the program, these differences in ability levels will increase. 
This pre.sents a difficult task for experienced coordinators who have not had 
training in individual instruction techniques and development of materials. Tlie 
temptation could .be great for coordinators to take the route of least resistance 
in coping with instructional responsibilities in the classroom by using cuily the 
ready-made structure provided by a textbook. 

This is not the case with an effective coordinator who knows that he must 
serve the needs of each studeiii. Even though there are great differences in 
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iibiliiy levels, motivation is usually very high as the student begins to build a 
bridge to iho world of work. F-'or this reason the COE plan of teaching is most 
rewarding and challenging, and a close rehition.ship usually exists between the 
coordinator and the sludents. One of the most important factors contributing to 
the success t)f the program is how effectively the coordinator can provide, 
promote, and maintiiin quality instruction in the job-training station, the related 
class in school, the supplementary instruction, and the preco-op period. 

A tlow chart developed by Elaine Uthe, Michigan State University, 
effectively presents a proces.s for designing tlie related instruction for one 
student which, would need (o be repealed for each student in the class. The chart 
is illustrated below. 
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the initiative and major respo/i'iibility of determining the instructional niethods 
to be used to provide three kinds of learning: (1) that needed by all students, 
(2) that needed by certain groups of students, and (3) that needed by individual 
students. 

Ifistmctioft ift (he related class. The related class instruction is taught 
almost without exception by the coordinator who supervises the students on the 
job. In the past, only (.X)E students were enrolled in this class. Today we find 
some departure from this pattern of the past decade as the coordinator works 
witli block-time programs whicli .serve both tlie co-op student and other 
vocational business students. 

One of the first duties of the coordinator after the students have been 
selected for the program is pretesting in order to assess the students' strengths, 
weaknes.ses, skills, abilities, knowledges, past achievements, interests, and. career 
objectiv^^^. This should be determined by interviews with students, parents, 
teachers, counselors, principals, and the use of various tests-including teacher- 
made tests, in this way the coordinator can determine what materials will be 
needed for all students, what will be needed for groups of sludents, and what 
will be needed for individual students. Then he must determine how, when, and 
in what .sequence these instructional materials will be used. Broadly speaking, it 
is unlikely that this method is being used widely by the majority of coordinators 
today. This is probably true because the coordinators are not skilled in the 
technique of individualized instruction and the release-time is not adequate to 
provide time for the development and selection of instructional materials. 
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Imtnictkm during extended i^mployment . Witli liie extended niuntli's 
employment which uhiiosl all states are now providing, coordinators in the 
future should have time to develop skills in the diagnosis ot* the individual 
students to improve the quality of instruction in the related class. For the past 
four years, coordinators in Louisiana have provided preco-op intensive training 
for four hours a day during June or August. In one of the larger systems, all the 
COE students are brouglit together in one school with the 10 coordinators 
working to provide moxe effective training. At the end of the first week, the 
students meet at a local hotel where they are provided a day of orientation to 
the business world. 

Because of the effectiveness of this four weeks of intensive training, more 
disadvantaged students have been included in the COE program in this city. It 
has been a real breakthrougli for these students in job opportunities. There is 
time for remedial instruction in the traditional general education in the area of 
computation and communications skills which are essential for today's world of 
work. The airal oral communication approach is used to give the students a 
second language to use in the business world. Simulation based upon the tasks 
and activities in the individual training station has been used during the intensive 
training in some of the programs during the past year to prepare students for 
their first weeks on the job. This also provides experiences the student would 
not get in the training station. Employers have come to view COE as a total 
program, and the plan for training in the office has improved at the same rate 
that the training has improved in the related class. 

Individualized instruction. Individualized prescribed instruction is being 
used widely by teachers today as research has directed learning away from the 
large classroom instruction with everyone studying and expected to learn the 
same materials at the same time and at the same pace. The busy coordinator 
knows that the student must have at least the elementary skill for beginning 
performance in the training station, so for reasons of speed and efficiency he 
uses individualized instruction. This method sometimes serves as an enrichment 
where faster or brighter students assist the coordinator by helping the slower 
student, thus providing more individual attention for the slower student and a 
sense of responsibility and assurance for the faster one. 

The related class lends itself to individual instruction perhaps more than 
others. For many years the student has worked individually on business 
machines with assistance from the coordinator and the instruction sheet. In this 
class where studcmts should progress through logical order according to their 
individualized plan based upon the training plan for the training station and the 
career objectives, a large part of the instruction must be individually prescribed. 
This approach encourages the student to accept responsibility for his own pace 
on materials suited to his own needs with standards based upon his objectives 
and goals. 
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After pretesiing, ii is ilie coordinators task to select or develop tiie 
instructional materials which will bring about the desired changes or iinprove- 
nients for the student to attain his instructional objectives. With the vast number 
of nvateriiils tor selection progrannned text materials, texts, lapes, brochures, 
manuals, and tllnis -coordinators should not overlook another important source: 
the student, his training station, and his sponsor. Then he must choose the 
procedures and methods to i)e used with these curriculum materials in order to 
achieve the instructional objectives and the evaluation techniques to determine 
whetiier they have been learned. This is illustrated below: 



Assess lAMrncrs Career Objectivo tnstriictional Curriculum Assess 

4 4 Objectives a Materials ^ Learners 

pretesting * Job draining ^ WW t^ost- 

testing 

If the positesting shows the student has not accomplished his instructional 
objectives, then plans must be made for remedial or relearning materials. 

Developing or selecting reasonable instructional objectives is diftlcult and 
time consuming, but it should be the key to the selection of curriculum. These 
three questions should be helpful: 

K What is it liial we must leach? 

2. Mow will we knovv when we have taught it? 

3. What materials and procedures will work best to teach what we wish to 
teach? 

Since this is such a time-consuming task, coordinators should be kept abreast of 
materials developed by the U.S. Office of Hducation and by marty slates which 
they may find relevant to their instructional jirogram. it is to be hoped that 
perhaps in the future there might be developed an exchange for this purpose 
similar to the Center for the Study of Evaluation at the University of California 
in Los Angeles. 

The job of the coordinator is not made easier by individualized instruction 
for he must be aware of tl\e progress of all students at all limes. The syniptonis 
of learning difllcully must be recogni/.cd so thai assistance can be given to the 
studep.t before he "bogs down." The work will be more demanding, but more 
satisfying since the student is provided with relevant training for immediate 
needs. 

Other ifistnictional nietliods I'hose learnings needed by all iitudents tnay 
be taught by a wide variety of teaching methods such as lectures, speakers, class 
discussions, demonstrations, reports, and field trips. The instruction is presented 
to ihe entire class at the same time. A minimum of time is used with 
uninterrupted concentration on one activity. This method could be used for 
teaching filing theory, typing problems, consumer credit, labor organizations, 
grooming, and orientation. 
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Thciic ;\YC U"udilivMi;\l niclliods thuV sonieUnics hccvMiic Uxi much tcuclicr- 
orieiiled and too furnial, but if properly used tlicy do iiave many advantages. 
Lectures may promote a stimulating class discussion or typewritten reports. 
Speakers may he invited for a specific suhject which is needed hy all students. 
This again promotes class discussion, as they decide he fore tiie speaker is 
contacted what they would like included and which questions they would like to 
have answered. "'No foolish questions, only foolish answers'' is not necessarily 
so! The speaker's presentation should be followed hy the class discussion as the 
students clarify relevant information which they have gained. 

Demonstrations could be used as an appealing vehicle for informal 
role-pkiying activities. They could be used to teach telephone techniques needed 
to handle displeased callers, how to handle irritated oiTice callers, and how to 
make use of other effective human-relation skills. Reports could he used as a 
means of in\proving communication skills and improving listening habits of the 
group. 

VVeli-pIanned field trips may be used to contribute to the student's 
knowledge and understanding of the working world. They should not be used to 
observe carpets and the latest furniture, but to observe certain activities with 
objectives and goals determined before the trip and followed by an evaluation. 

The unit or project method may be built around subject matter or 
integrated tasks using the combination of different skills. This should contain 
subject matter wliich has direct application to the occupational experiences of 
the student. 

The rotation plan may be used for teaching the use of machines or other 
units of instruction. Students may work individually or in groups on related 
work and move at a scheduled time to another unit. 

Coordinators should not overlook the use of other teachers or departments 
in the school for help in the related class. A student eould be assigned to a 
business arithmetic class tor two or three classes if he needs this training, or he 
could be assigned to a speech class for help in oral communication. 

To assist the students in orientation to the pre-employment testing which 
they must face before placement in a training station, the coordinator should 
provide training on employment entrance tests. Unfortunately, employers often 
will not accept a student who cannot pass the employment test given full-time 
employees. Without training for these routine tests, many able candidates might 
be screened out. 

Imtnictiofi in the training station. The training station, often defined as 
the downtown lab, provides an opportunity for the student to practice on the 
job what he has learned in the morning in school-instruction correlated with 
instruction on the job. The student can apply the related class instruction to his 
own job and check to see if it really applies. If it does not apply, coordinators 
.should encourage students to find out why. The student should be taught to ask 
questions at the appropriate time. 
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Wlien machines are tauglu in class the student should inlbrni the class how 
they are used on his job and why they are used that way. Students should be 
prompted to be curious about how things are done in the oWicc and why a 
particular method is used, lie may use role-playing to tell and show other 
students how things are done in his training station. 

The COH student should keep a job notebook giving all activities in which 
he participates in the training station. Often more complete information can be 
secured from this source than that obtained from the sponsor. It can be as 
simple as the tasks he performs daily, weekly, monthly, and occasionally. This 
information can be helpful ior job analysis, training plans, individualized plans, 
and for simulation. After a few years this notebook can be very inclusive as it is 
brought up to date each year by a different student. 

The student should be encouraged to collect and study company manuals, 
brochures, company history, stationery, and if possible, samples of completed 
forms, correspondence, etc. This collection can be of great benefit for training 
another student during the preco-op period the following year. 

If the training station is located in a firm that provides in-service training 
for its enipl()yccs, requests .should be made for the student to be a part of this 
training. Perhaps a student from another training station could also be included. 
If the firm where the student is training does not have in-service programs, 
perliaps office suppliers used by the firm offer a training course on new 
equipment from which the student could benefit. 

The current student file which the coordinator provides the sponsor 
promotes better understanding of the student and therefore better instruction. 
The evaluation form permits the sponsor to a.sse.ss and inform the coordinator of 
the student's progress and performance.. 

The training plan developed jointly by coordinator, employer, student, 
and parent serves as a guide and reminder of the instructional responsibilities of 
the sponsor. A copy of this plan should be kept by all four to be used as a guide 
for training and evaluation. The training plan should include at least the 
following information: 

1. Identification of student, school, employer, and training sponsor 

2. Career objective of student 

3. Information on dates of training, rate of pay, hours to be worked, and 
plans for coordinator's visits 

4. Basic skills, attitudes, and knowledges needed for the job 

5. Responsibilities of student, parent, training station, and coordinator 

6. Outline of activities, experiences, and training to be provided by the 
training station 

7. .Signatures of student, parent, supervisor, and coordinator. 

No training station at all is better than a poor one, A *Uess than good'' 
training station will improve only as the coordinator infiuences the sponsor to 
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become a real partner in the student's training and assists in developing business 
skills and attitudes essential for vocational competency. The coordinator should 
continually strive to improve the instruction and occupational experience in the 
training station. Tfmnigii persistent elToits and a time-consuming process, 
part-time wori< stations can often be turned into excellent training stations, 

The questionnaire whicli was sent to all states asked that changes in COE 
methods in the past two years be listed. T!\c following changes were indicated: 



Changes No. of States 



individualized instruction 1 1 

Local advisory commit tec 1 0 

Block-time inslruction 8 

Establishing a definite training plan 8 

Change from coarse concept to progiam 7 

Simulation techniques 5 

Teaching office concepts 3 

Youth clubs 3 

Kefiner^ent of coordination techniques 3 

Better use of business community - - - 2 

A junior, double-period, block-time 2 

laboratory to teed students into COL 

Simulation as a prerequisite to COL! * 2 

Disadvantaged included in COL 2 

Development of materials to strengthen 2 

the related class 

Application of production rather than 1 

textbook competencies 

Better teacher education 1 

Adequate coordination time I 



Despite all the effective changes listed, some leading educators believe that 
barriers still remain to hinder the growth of quality instruction in many COE 
programs. 

FOLLOW-UP AND EVALUATION 

In order to determine what has happened to the product (the student) a 
plan for follow-up of student graduates must be made for the COE program. The 
basis for justification of the program is whether the students entered successful 
employment in the occupational area for which they were prepared. Information 
secured from the follow-up study of graduates should determine what the 
program has done for the student and if the product offered to the customer 
really satisfies. 

Programs should be planned from the beginning with built-in means for 
evaluative activities. Every activity and performance of students, coordinators, 
and employers should have a plan for evaluation before it takes place. The 
learning activities must be directly related to the anticipated outcomes or 
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changed behavior of the students. Excellent or poor as the activity or the 
perfurniance may be, quality control should provide the nieans for proving the 
excellence or the guide for iniprovenicnt. Evaluation must be a cooperative 
process with all persons involved in the program participating. 



SUMMARY 

Progress has been made duihig llie past decade in preparing the student for 
the world of work. As indicated by the questionnaires returned by the state 
supervisors, trends are toward using more individualized teaching techniques, 
simulation methods, block-time programs, and instruction based on systems 
stnrlies for students as they learn office skills. More recent trends show more 
coordinators working with local advisory committees made up of businessmen 
on the level from which action can be taken. Today's coordinator recognizes the 
value of sponsor training programs for the downtown sponsor which provides 
cooperative education for occupational competency instead of a part-time 
placement program. 



CHAPTER 17 



Simulation 

GARTH A. HANSON 

Utah State University, Logan 

E. CHARLES PARKER 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The telephone rang in the office of a small Utali higli school. The caller, who 
identitied himself as the office manager of a small junior college not too many 
miles away, asked to speak to the business teacher. He was in need of some 
office help-a well-qualified person who could do everything in the office. There 
were many local applicants, but this mnn wanted a girl *'like the two girls he 
Iiired'' from this business teacher's simulation program a year ago. Wlien asked 
why he preferred the simulation graduates he replied: "Those gals not only had 
the skills to work in the office, they knew how the office functioned. They 
didn't have to be told where and what to do." 

Two young high school graduates just out of a simulation experience heard 
of two good secretarial openings in a depressed area in which many experienced 
secretaries were looking for work. Some 25 people had applied for the two jobs. 
The two young simulation graduates applied, hiding their fears of a certain 
turndown. They walked away with both jobs. When asked why they were hired, 
the personnel director said that these two knew what the company wanted and 
showed him tb.at tlicy wore the ones for the jobs. 

A business teacher who had just received the (hWy absence list was in the 
process of adjusting her simulation because she noticed one of her key 

Gartfi A. Hanson received 3.S. and M.S. degrees from Utah State Utiiversity. His teaching 
experience has been at both the secondary and university levels. He currently teaches at 
Utah State University. Logan. 

E. Charles Parker received a j3.S. degree from the University of Utah and an M.Ed, degree 
from Utah State University. His teaching experience has been at both the secondary and 
college levels. He is currently an Education Professions Development Act Fellow at the 
University of Califoniia, Los Angeles. 
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siniuiatioii siudLMits was on the list. SuddLMily. in walked this student, pale, and. 
with a lever. She explained that she just couldn't let tiie office down. After a 
few moments of serious consulting, the teacher ilnally convinced the student 
that an illness as serious as hers should be treated at h'.>ine. and tiie student left. 
The impact of this experience didn't really hit until a tew days later when 
another student's name appeared on the absence hs(. This student was absent 
niuch of the time, but hadn't mis.sed since beginning the simulation. As the 
teacher was making arrangements for replacement;., the student appeared at the 
door. There was no illness, no legitimate reason tor the absence. Her statement 
was simply that .^lie couldn't niiss the simulation because her role was too vital, 
regardless of what her truant tViends said to the contrary. 

Among the observations which could be made from these experiences are 

these: 

1. 7'he first employer noticed a significant difft^rence in the performance 
ot the students who had simulation over those who were without this 
experience. 

2. fwo inexperienced girls obtained jobi; in a field of niany experienced 
job seekers. The reason given was that they showed good job-getting 
techniques. I'hey seenicd to kp.ow what they were doing. 

3. .Students felt that the simulation experience was important and 
meaningful enougii that they niade almost superhuman efforts just to 
get io class. 

4. Simulation could be the source of the apparent edge these stuUents felt, 

WHY CONSIDER SIMULATION? 

Proponents of simulation claim that the effectivenesi. of a simulation 
program lies in its use as a culminatiiig capstone course. Simulation can be an 
effective tool in pulling togethe-;- the multiple learnhig experiences for office 
education students. 

A statement of the Policies Commission for Business and Economic 
Education expresses some interesting concepts for business education. One must 
read the entire statement in order to get the full effect, but these .selected 
excerpts help to brinr. the need for the simulation concept firmly into focus: 

Business education is an effective program of occupational instruction for 

secondary students desiring careers in business. . . . 

• The occupational program should be related to the needs of business. 
Therefore, the business curricuhmi must be Hexible and sensitive to 
changes in business. . . . 

Every secondary school should provide opportunities for students to 
prepare for careers in business. . . . 

The sequence of learning experiences should be planned so that the 
student will achieve his highest occupational competency upon conipletion 
of his program. ... 
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InstriiLiional equipincnl and facilities should be comparable to lliose 
found in the businesses where sUideiits are likely lo be employed. . . . 

In-school laboratories lhal sinuilale business conditions can be an ctTective 
means of providing business education. . . 

Simulation has an answer for each of these concepts in business education, 

NONSIMULATION CAPSTONE COURSES 

The typical office education curriculum has included stenography and 
clerical emphasis. A student would enroll in a typewriting course in grade ^) or 
10. with a posiiihle second year of typewriting before graduation. Those 
interested in shorthand would take a one-year course, with the successful 
student taking a second course. 

Many of the students would end their ofllce training at this poitit and go 
out on the \ob. A few would lake an office practice course which taught the use 
of various types of office equipment: calculating machines, electric typewriters, 
duplicating equipment, and various other machines that happened to be 
available. The teacher combined these machines with the basics in tiling, job 
application, check writing, personality development, and other necessary units 
of instruction. The finished product was a student who had learned the office 
skills. 

Many of these students were completely capable of handling good office 
jobs, but the cry came that these people would be even better prepared if they 
liad some o\T\cc experience. Tliis was not a new cry. since distributive education 
co-op programs have been written about since 1914^ and o\T\cc education co-op 
programs at least since the late 1940*s,^ 

The 1%0's produced many changes in this curriculum. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 provided vocational funds for oiTicc occupations. 
Research and development then began in earnest. Stale departments of 
education began placing funds in schools for new programs and equipment. 
Administrators saw the value of such activities, and they were able to move 
forward when they had this kind of financial assistance. Schools began allowing 
two periods of time for o\Tn:c occupations classes, and much related learning was 
accomplished. Simulation, as we know it today, was developed to fit these 
programs and was introduced as an on-campus work-experience program under 
simulated o\T\cc i:ondilions. 

^**'riiis W'v Helieve About Ihisiticss KducMtion In The SfcoriJary School.'* Business 
KUucatum h'orum 25;«-^>: October 1970. 

^tVltil, DtujalJ P.. and Woolf. William. .4 Selected and Annotated BibliDi^raphy Related 
to Cooperative and Project Methods in Distrihntive Hdueation. U.S.O.I':. CNiritract, O.M. 
85 1 n. least Lansing': Michigan State tJniver.sity. 1*^67. p, 4. 

^Ivins. Wilson M,. and Runge. William B. Work Experience in fJifih SefiooL Nuw York: 
The Ronald Press Co.. 1^51. p. 1 6 J. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF OFFICE EDUCATION SIMULATION 

The term *'siiiiulatioir' has been used to describe many different kinds of 
oftlce education programs. In most instances, students obtain tiieir basic skills 
prior to entering the progruni. "Simulation is designed so as to provide real 
office situations under simulated conditions. Once the student has obtained 
basic skills, simulation provides the student an opportunity to practice those 
skills under oftlce conditions. The teacher acts as the supervisor to aid in the 
learning process. Simulation provides a chance for each student to gain his first 
otTice experience in an oftlce but otT the job. Tliis makes the entry into the 
oftlce life a much easier adjustment to make."^ 

Purposes of simulation. There are basically two purposes for simulation: 
(1) to provide each oftlce occupations student with entry-level skills with which 
they can obtain an oftlce job and (2) to provide sutTicient skills so that each 
student will be able to keep that office job as long as he desires. Beyond those 
two basic skills, everything else is secondary. 

Simula tioti explained. The staffs of offices, which high school graduates 
join after they leave school, operate as teams. The individual office worker must 
adjust himself to performing an allotted task in accordance with established 
procedures and in harmony with the wishes and needs of other people and the 
requirements of other tasks. More than mere willingness is required to make this 
adjustment. It calls for an appreciation of human relationships created by the 
otTice environment and an understanding of the way in which office and other 
business functions are related to one another. 

Simulation is realism. It is possible to describe to a student the personal 
■ and functional relationships that are characteristic of business offices. Unfortu- 
nately, such a description is in no way the equivalent of actual experience in a 
real work setting. Life in the school and the classroom is very different from the 
life in a business concern ;md students' imaginations seldom can bridge the gap 
between. Thus, it is one thing to transcribe and type a letter as a class assignment 
and quite another to transcribe and type a letter dictated by a company 
executive for transmittal to an important client. 

The simulated office is not an imaginary construction in which imaginary 
or symbolic tasks are performed. It is a real organization of students formed 
under the direction of the teacher that carries on integrated office functions at a 
level of intensity and in a facility which corresponds very closely to those of a 
typical business office. In reality, a simulated of rice could be carrying on the 
work of a real business concern. 

Simulation is group learning. Simulation emphasizes group learning. Under 
this method, the primary relationships are between the several people in the 
group. They learn together to work successfully together. The teacher is 
responsible for establishing the learning objective, the overall tasks, the 

^MOE Simulation. Salt Lake City: Utah St^ite Board for Vocational Education," 1970. 
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circumstances, and tlic setting. He tlien, as it were, steps back to permit tlie 
grcuip to act as a team to perform the tasks. There are notable differences in the 
student's learning situation under this method. Instead of learning a skill to meet 
some theoretically perceived future need, he learns to meet an immediate and 
apparent need. The relationship of one skill to the others performed by members 
of the group tends to be clearly evident, and the learning is thus made more 
meaningful. 

As the result of using a succession of oftlce tasks in the learning which 
occurs in a simulated office, all the members of a group are enabled to grasp the 
concept of an ofllce as an operating system with its many interrelated parts and 
functions. This, in fact, is the way in which must oftlce workers learn in real life. 
The purpose of establishing simulated ofHces in classrooms is to provide a means 
of anticipating and accelerating the real-life process. Students who leave high 
school with an office education background complete with a simulation 
experience will not only possess the needed office skills, but they also will have 
already acquired in high degree the attitudes and vmderstandings tliat make for 
success in office occupations. 



Office simulation is unique in many respects. Wlien one looks at 
simulation facilities, at simulation students, at simulation instructional materials, 
and even at successful simulation teachers, he can see some of the unique 
features that surround simulation. The facilities are like those seen in a real 
office. The students are motivated with a new excitement seldom seen in a 
conventional classroom. The teacher is more "a!ive" in the way he prepares and 
conducts himself in and out of the classroom. Tlie instructional materials are not 
found in a book, which leads to the interesting absence of an answer book. The 
overall atmosphere takes on a nonschool feeling of prestige and importance that 
enhances learning. 

The facilities can vary from the very sophisticated o^ricc appearance to the 
not so sophisticated setting with typewriters and tables only. To date, studies 
have not been made to determine the level of sophistication needed to maximize 
learning, but the amount of motivation seems to be related to the realism of the 
setting. The typical simulation facility is equipped with electric typewriters 
(including proportional spacing machines), electric ten-key adding machines or 
calculators, a filing cabinet, some dictating and transcribing units, in- and 
out-baskets, oiTicG style furniture, carpeted floors, and telephone systems 
wherever possible. 



The simulation instructional material (hereafter called the package) comes 
in many forms from many sources. The business education publishing companies 
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are now in tlie process of producing and printing packages thai can be put to use 
in the classroom with a minimum amount of effort. Several states are producing 
their own packages for specific situations through state departments and 
university personnel. Many other packages are being developed and used by 
individual teachers. A teacher may receive a package in any of these ways, but it 
may help to know the processes which need to be undertaken in order to get a 
package in operation. The following section discusses these processes in some 
detail. 

SIMULATION CONCEPTS 

Concept I. Simulation nmst simulate something. Siniulation is based^n 
the concept that students will learn office skills under office-like conditions, so 
one must select or produce a package which most nearly represents the office 
experience students will need for initial employment in their community. Ask 
the following cjuestions about the package: 

1. What documents will be eoming across tlie desks of each person 
involved in the simulation? 

2. What kind of action is taken with each of the documents? 

3. Docs this action coincide with the objectives established for your 
course? 

4. What kind of communications will be used in the simulation other than 
the written document, and how will they be used? 

5. How will the work flow from position to position? 

6. How will one be able to evaluate the students? 

7. What equipment will one need to perform the office duties? 

8. What kind of interaction will occur between students, between student 
and teachei, and between teachers? 

9. How difficult is it to introduce the material into the simulation? 

Concept 2. Define the limits. Unless a simulation package is adapted to 
meet the needs of a specific situation, one will have much difficulty making it 
function. It is not the purpose of any simulation package to merely copy all of 
the procedures that occur in an office and transfer them into an office education 
classroom. Each teacher must establish objectives that can be achieved through 
the use of the selected simulation. Once the simulation can meet the objectives, 
ii has to be trimmed or expanded to fit into the physical facilities. There must 
be sufficient equipment for each student's use and enough space in which to 
work. Another hcior for constderdtion is the amount of iime iiUowable for the 
simulation process. How will it fit the curriculum? Care should be exercised to 
see that all limitations are considered before the package is selected in order to 
see that the proper package is obtaii'ed. 

Concept 3. Select student stations. Simulation packages that have already 
been prepaiod [dready contain this step. A teacher will probably adopt the same 
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otTice positions found in the package, biit he should not be afraid to alter these 
packages to meet iiis needs by leaving out a position or two. Work that was to 
have been ciianneled to these positions will have to be done by other positions, 
but businesses do this all of the time. 

if a teacher creates his own simulation, he will probably have to combine 
many of the jobs observed in the office into some positions which will meet the 
instructional needs. Following are examples of some student work positions used 
in the MOE simulation package.^ (The package is a mortgage loan company.) 

Vice-president: Dictates letters, adjusts work loads for the absent 

workers, payroll management, telephone commu- 
nication, and other leadership responsibilities as 
tliey are needed 

Takes care of vice-president's secretarial needs, 
takes dictation, transcribes letters, telephone com- 
munication, processes some payroll work, and 
keeps the office functioning in the vice-presiucnt's 
absence 

Prepares bank deposits, processes mail, types some 
correspondence, telephone communication, and 
supervises work of other members of the office 
staff 

Uses tickler files, types correspondence, posts to 
ledgers, telephone communication, uses calculating 
equipment, and works with office staff 

Posts to ledgers, writes checks, cares for customer 
accounts, telephone communication, and works 
with the office staff 

Answers and transfers telephone calls, processes 
the incoming and outgoing office mail, files, 
duplicates office material, and works with the 
office staff 

Provides the input into the office from the outside 
world with the help of the teacher, including 
telephone work, answers correspondence, accepts 
bank deposits, and processes all material which is 
sent out of the office. 

Concept 4. Define basic routines. Each position needs to be identified and 
objectives established so that students will have specific experiences at specific 
work stations. It seems necessary for students to experience the routine of the 
office. In order to do this, there needs to be a certain daily routine for each 
position. These routines can be established througli the use of a flow diagram. 



Executive secretary: 



Cashier: 



Insurance clerk: 



Posting and tax clerk: 



Receptionist: 



Simulator: 
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Concept 5. Prepare job description manitah. Job description manuals 
explain each otTice procedure in detail. They often contain the tlow diagram of 
each activity to)Jcther with a vvritien explanation of the steps to follow in 
completing the procedure. Students are encouraged to use the manual as much 
as possible when they have procedural questions. Teachers must be available for 
student help, but it is important that students be allowed to work out most of 
the problems through the use of their written instructions and common sense. 

Concept 6. Develop a basic script. As students rotate through each of the 
office positions, they will be performing different procedures at each position. 
These tasks need to be outlined in the form of a script so that the teacher and 
the simulator can respond to the needs of the office with the proper input and 
reactions at the proper time. The teacher supervises this operation very carefully 
in order to meet the specilk* needs of each individual as mucli as possible. This 
script becomes the lesson plan. 

Concept 7. Add a contingency file. A contingency file is a resource file 
from which the teacher and the simulator can obtain input material. This 
material will give students at certain positions the work to do that will meet the 
objectives for that person. Example.s of some Jikely contingencies are dictation 
problems? telephone problems, rush jobs for evaluation purposes, customer 
problems, and the like. 

Concept S. Establish evaluation procedures. Many simulation teachers say 
that evaluation is the most difficult part of simulation. Some solve tiie difficult 
problem by merely granting a passing grade to the successful students. However, 
it is worth the effort to conduct a good evaluation since this is one way of seeing 
that each student gets the most out of a simulation program. Here are a few 
suggestions which have been used and seem to work. 

1. Have the students make a carbon copy of all typewritten work they 
complete. Place their copies in the out basket on their de.sk to be 
picked up and placed in a iile. Each student will have his individual file 
so that the teacher can periodically check the amount and quality of 
work performed. 

2. Have the student office supervisor periodically evaluate every worker 
under his supervision. These evaluations should be personally handed to 
the instructor and kept confidential. With some teacher assistance, the 
students can be very objective. The teacher should evaluate the 
svipervisor each time the supervisor evaluates his workers. 

3. Periodic efficiency checks can be made on performance goals through 
the use of a timed production quiz. An example of a typewriting quiz 
would be a series of letters that have to be completed in a set period of 
time. Interrupt the student with such controlled intrusions as telephone 
calls, visitors, and other office business so that he can be evaluated 
under pressure. Establish norms and evaluate his work. 
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Coftccpi ConJuci dchric fifties. I.L\iriiiiig consists of a transfer of 
knowledge lo the learners from some outside source. In tlie classroom, as one 
simulation teacher put it. ''We don't teach these kids anything . . . we just set 
up the learning situation ami allow them to learn." Asa part of their learning in 
the simulation, the students should he led through periodic dehriefmgs. I1ic 
teacher calls the students together in various size groups and asks them to 
comment on what is happening. These dehric tings are very important. 
Sometimes they should he held every day; at other times they may be held only 
once every two weeks. The teacher should decide when they are needed and how 
long they should last. When the students are through talking and have nothing 
more to say, the debriefing has sei'ved its purpose. The following are some rules 
that can be used in conducting debriefings: 

!. Call the entire debriefing group together. Seat tlieri} so that they can see 
one another. 

2. Start by asking a general question like, "How did things go today?" 
"iiow C(.>ukl we improve the simulation?" **Wliere were our problems?" 

3. Do not suggest answers even if there are long periods of silence. IMie 
participants must do the thinking and the talking. F-urther questions 
may help (o shorten the periods of silence, Once the group starts 
talking, it usually continues. 

4. Keep the group on the subject, Adjourn the debriefing rather than let it 
degenerate into a chatter session. 

5. Do not let the group blanie other people for weaknesses in the 
procedure. You want to discuss these weaknesses, but not by blaming 
anyone for them. 

6. Keep records of each debriefing. There are many changes you may want 
to incorporate after one of these sessions. Have one or all of the 
executive secretaries take the minutes, 

7. Encourage the participants to interact with each other. The idea is lo 
let them correct themselves. The teacher should be there at ail times 
only to lead and guide, 

8. Allow sufficient time for the debriefing so that you do not have to stop 
just as the ideas are beginning to develop. The last five or ten minutes 
of a class period is not a good time lor a debriefing. 

End on a pleasant note. It is not bad for the participants to become 
upset with one another, but try to smooth out the rough spots before 
adjournment. 



The simulation program can be used in many different office education 
classes in the curriculum. Some te:>chers use it in second-year shorthand or 
typewriting, a business machines course, an office procedures course, or even a 
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specific course designed for simiihition. Wherever .siiiiulntioii is pkiced, a student 
should be required to use it only as a capstone experience during one year. It is 
possible to iiUroduLe a very short simulation in a beginning typewriting or 
shorthand chiss, but at this level of skill development, most of the classroom 
time should be used to develop skill competency. 

After a rather thorough search for now simulation programs and many 
visits to simulation facilities, there seem to be four basic plans of sinuilaticin in 
use today, liach one is a bit different from the others, but because of these 
differences, one may fit a specific curriculum better than another. No research 
has been completed at this time that shows which of these methods best suits 
the needs of o\T\cc education students. The instructor nuist determine that. A 
brief outline of these types is presented below. Since an effort has been made to 
ct)mbine characteristics of like programs into one description, it may nut tit one 
existing program in every detail. 

Finn /. A classroom is established as an office and is used for no other 
classes. The class schedule lists the course as a simulation course and the students 
do nothing else during the two periods they spend in that course every day. The 
class is open to juniors and seniors, and in some cases, a student can enroll for 
both years. The supervisory positions are occupied by the second-year students 
and the entry-level jobs are Iield by tiic first-year students. Instruction is 
conducted on an informal basis with much of it being done by the student. Each 
student is responsible to train the incoming student as he rotates from position 
to position. The classroom facilities and equipment are usually very sophisti- 
cated. 

Plan I cliaracterjstlcs. 

1. The student spends sufficient time in the simulation to experience the 
routine, the excitement, the monotony, the promotions, and the overall 
feeling of the real office world. 

2. Since this type of simulation is usually large enough to warrant several 
positions within several departments, the student learns how to 
participate in such a large departmental atmosphere as in stenographic 
pools, clerical typewriting pools, duplicating departments, and payroll 
departments. 

3. Since the instructor acts as president of the company and usually 
teaches more than one section of siniul.ition, he has time to devote 
most of his time to implementing procedures and improving the 
package. Connnunications with the .students are conducted through 
normal office procedures such as staff meetings, memos, etc. Routine 
lesson plans and learning units are not used as they are in other 
simulation plans. 

4. The simulation package is extensively structured with many employee 
manuals and organizational charts providing a standard operating 
procedure for most situations. 
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5. Students work for promotions much the same as they do in a real ot'fiee 
situation. This experience provides "the setting for competitive v/ork 
among students, 

t^. This simulation is very lime consuming, as a one-year student wilt spend 
up to 360 hours, and a second-year siudent can spend up to 720 hours 
in this simulated condition. There is some question as to whether or not 
the simulation can offer constructive experiences to the siudent for 
such a length of time. 

7. Most of the teaching is done by students as they leave and enter specific 
jobs. There are definitely pros and cons with this method. Students 
learn from the explaining of their positions, but they ajjo get 
shortchanged from having the students do most of the teac4?ing. The 
magnitude of this problem depends largely on the caliber of the 
teacher. 

8. Student motivation is usually lower in this type of program than in any 
other kind of sin\ulation n\entioned here. The time element is so large 
that unless the student really enjoys the office in every aspect, boredom 
can set in. This may not be a bad characteristic, but it needs to be 
looked at very seriously. 

Flan 2. This sinuilation is conducted in a two-period block of time in a 
classroom that resembles any well-equipped office education room. Simulations 
are conducted for two separate groups of students: clerical and secretarial. One 
teacher using this method tells her story this way: 

In order to meet the needs of our nonshorthand seniors this year, we 
decided to establish an office laboratory using machine transcription 
instead of shorthand as our skill area. A local businessman in our 
community introduced me to the officers of a large insurance company 
whose home offices are in Seattle: Through the office of the vice-president 
of education, we dreamed up an insurance simulation. To make a long 
story short, the girls in the model office make up the parent company- 
The Hawk insurance Company. The girls in the office laboratory act as 
agencies of the parent company, and the students enrolled in driving 
education are our applicants. We sell only auto insurance. 

To better prepare the girls who first enter the model office, I prepared 
instructional belts covering the many facets of model office operation. 
Such areas included an "exposure type of rotation" on phone technique, 
payroll, duplication, rotary and printing calculator, and seeking employ- 
ment. These belts were prepared by dictating the original material on a 
tape recorder. From the tape recorder we jacked to dictating equipment. 
From one tape we made as many duplicate belts as were needed for each 
area.^ 



"Funk, Beverley: McBeth, Jolin; and Poland. Robert. '^Vocational Office Block 
Program." Reprinted from The Journal of Business Education. Copyright, 1969, hy Robert 
C. Trethaway. 
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Tlie parent company has its facilities located in a separate roo[ii. The teaclier 
usually remains in the classroom working with the learning units while the six or 
so students work in the parent company oftlce in a separate classroom with 
periodic supervision. Students rotate in and out of the parent company. At the 
end of the year, eacli student lias speiit ecjuai time in and out of the parent 
company office. The insurance simulation package is now available and is 
functional with secretarial and clerical students/ 

Plufi 2 characieriaiics, 

1. file parent company office is locatetl in another part of the business 
facihty. I he sniiulation program does not interrupt the use of the room 
for other office occupations classes. 

2. I'lie instructional units must he set up for individual instruction. This 
can be accomplished tlirougli the use of sonie recording device or on a 
written program me d basis. The latter usually refers to some text or 
other printed material for resource information, 

3. The students provide their own input into the parent office by 
functioning as customers. They answer their mail and apply for 
whatever service or coinmodity they need to keep the office going. 
Time is given for this purpose at the beginning of each class period 
before work starts on the learning units, 

4. Since the actual size of the parent office is small, each student is forced 
to carry his own load. The performance evaluation is easier in this plan. 

5. The office functions with the occasional assistance of the teacher. 
Students supervise themselves according to the responsibility given 
them in the simulation. The office, therefore, provides a very good 
opportunity for employee interaction. 

(). The teacher must be capable of correlating the work of each student so 
that the proper learning units are completed. The student needs to learn 
enough to meet his own objectives. 

7. Since the student rotates in and out of the classroom and the parent 
office, the program keeps a fast moving pace. This keeps the motivation 
extremely high and holds the interest of each student throughout the 
school year. 

Plan J. This simulation only consumes from 8 to 12 weeks of the school 
year. The rest of the year is spent with learning unit instruction. When the 
simulation time rolls around, desks and equipment are moved from conventional 
positions to form offices, telephones are installed or plugged in, and temporary 
partitions are placed in strategic locations to add privacy and atmosphere. The 
entire classroom simulates at the same time. 

The office is as.sembled and dissembled each day. When the students come 
to class, they spend about five minutes a.ssenibling the simulation facility and 

^ Simulated Autntnohili^ Insurance [-onns. Seattle: Wasliiiigton InsurancL' Council. 
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aiiotlicr five iniiuites restoring the classroom at the lmicI. Tiie desks, typewriters, 
aiid otlier Iieavy equipment remain in the same location throughout the entire 
day> while such things as phones, in- and out-trays, partitions, etc. arc moved in 
and out as needed. Utaii has developed a simulation Miat fits this plan which can 
be used in the following ways throughout the school year. The teacher can select 
tlie time schedule which suits a parliculiir situation. 

POSSMU I ()| I K I SIMl l \ Iln\ SCIII 1)1 I I S I OK IM. AN 



I . ^ < j^_vuvkO 

I L'.irnm}! rMit\ Smuil.iiuMi 

I iMriiini: rtiii\ SiiHiil.iiii'ii i LMrnitii: I ruts .Siitiiil.ilu»n Kcva-u .iinl I vjliiaimii 

III. i'Kw tvk s) _ ) J u «-ck s) | 7 vug-ks) i: u,.\'ks) |7 v^^-L'ks) (7 uooks) \2 

I f.irmnulTiTl^ Siriml.iTiuri I L.iniiiii; I nils SmihiIjIioii iLMrniiiil I nils SiiDtiLilitui Kt'\ k'u jtul 1 v.ilii.iiion 

Plan J characteristics. 

1. This simulation will fit into many different school situations with a 
minimuni of effort and expense. It is possible to simulate with only 
typewriters and tables for equipment. Additional equipment will surely 
add to the realism of the simulation, but may not be critical to the 
overall success of the simulation. 

2. Advanced shorthand, typewriting, and machines classes lend themselves 
very well to this simulation. A concurrent two-period block of time is 
needed for the best results. Office practice or simulation classes are best 
for this program. 

3. Students can rotate through all stations spending equal time in each 
position. With the tlexibility of this program, it is possible to have 
students rotate only through those positions that fit his needs. 

4. Since the simulation involves the entire class at once, the learning units 
can be taught in quite conventional ways, requiring little change from 
practiced patterns. For example, a second-year shorthand class can 
learn shorthand skills for as many weeks as the teacher feels is necessary 
and can then turn to the simulation to practice the related skills. 

5. Many teachers use short two-week simulations for motivation early in 
the school year as shown in the table. Through this short simulation 
experience, students can see what they need to learn very quickly. 

6. I'ven though the entire class simulates at one time, the offices are kept 
small. One Utah high school uses this plan for a classroom of 45 
students. I'he class is an advanced shorthand class for most of the year. 
It then breaks down into five separate offices in one room. The otTices 
are separated with portable partitions. The small offices keep the 
responsibility on the shoulders of each student. 
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7. Since tlic simulation ends for all studLMits at the same time, it is possible 
(or all or part of the -AiuCivtii^ to continue into a co-op program as they 
arc ready. Slower students could go back into learning units as needed 
and even recycle through the simulation. 

Ptafi 4. A mobile unit is constructed to provide the facility for the office 
simulation. It is complete with the most up-to-date equipment available. The 
unit (hen rotates among several high schools or postsecondary schools using tlie 
basic plan outlined in plan three. For best results, an itinerant teacher is placed 
in the unit and travels with it at all times. Up to four schools can be serviced 
during one year, allowing eight weeks' simulation time for each school. 

A two-hour block of time is recommended in the class period. The 
classroom teacher teaches the two-hour block of time on a normal basis after 
having met with the mobile teacher to determine objectives and goals. When the 
unit arrives, the class moves in, and the two teachers operate as a team, with the 
classroom teacher as leader. The mobile instructor can teacli adult education 
courses when the facility is not in use with the regular school program. 
Sifiiulation provides an excellent program for retraining adults for the office. 

Plan 4 characteristics, 

\, One unit can be shared by up to four schools. Each school has access to 
a first-class unit at significantly less cost than it would need to establish 
separate facilities at each school. 

2. The classroom teaciier can concentrate on teaching the learning units, 
and the MOE teacher can specialize in the simulation itself. As a team, 
they can conquer most of the office education probkuis. This would be 
a disadvantage if the team weren't compatible. 

3. A separate first-elass facility adds prestige to the program. Students 
actually leave their cla.ssroom to go to work. They like that feeling. 

4. Classroom teachers must use the unit when it is available. It may arrive 
at an inconvenient time. Some schools have to use the unit at the first 
of the school year when the students have had little of the learning unit 
instruction. 

5. The unit is available for summer teaching away from the school facility. 
The unit can be used completely independent of other school facilities. 

6. The mobile concept, although originally designed for rural use, can be 
used in an urban school setting. In a district where there are several high 
schools or in districts in the metropolitan areas, the unit has many 
significant advantages. 

7. A unit can be constructed to house 19 students for around $30,000, 
complete with heat, carpets, air conditioning, and all otTice equipment. 

THE SIMULATION TEACHER 

ReQiiirenwnts. With the rapid expansion of simulation in recent years, 
many simulation teacher characteristics have emerged. Thp teacher remains the 
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most iiti^iurtant clement of the progaim. It is interesting to note how the 
**wt)rst'' teacher can make the best program fail and the ''best'' teacher can make 
tlie worst simulation succeed. Many studies have been made in an attempt to 
determine the diflerence between good and bad teachers, but tiie results are 
difficult to assess. The following is a list of the characteristics of successful 
sinnilalion teachers. Perhaps they may help in identifying qualified people. 

1 . Recent on-the-job olTiee experience 

2. A good working relationship with the school administration 

3. Constant contact with business people 

4. An active advisory council 

5. A desire to teach with new methods 

6. The common sense and abilities ol" an office manager 

7. A good siinulation package 

H, Constant interaction with other simulation teachers 

9. Professional assistance from university and state office education 



The initial stages of any simulation are frustrating to teachers and students 
alike. As the participants get accustomed to the program, it settles down 
considerably. The results of simulation are worth the effort. The teacher is the 
most important element in the simulation program and care should be exercised 
to see that the proper instructor who can handle the program is selected. 

Teacher training. Teacher- training institutions arc cranking out with 
regularity the business teacher who is qualified to teach shorthand, typewriting, 
and accounting, ft is a bit difficult to locate teacher-training programs that offer 
the prospective teacher anything in simulation outside of an occasional summer 
workshop. As new teachers are trained, it is important that more emphasis be 
placed on simulation. Naturally, if a new teacher has actually had some 
simulation experience, the teaching of a simulation course is much easier. 



Since .simulation is a relatively new concept in office education, one has a 
built-in publicity factor to introduce simulation in a school. School officials are 
eager to broadcast such news with vigor. It is this vigor which provides new 
equipment, programs, and a new lease on life. Let your advisory committee heip 
put the program together. Write some newspaper articles describing the 
operation and how it functions. Provide the press and television with pictures to 
show. Print some brochures for distribution at PTA meetings, for school 
counselor use, and for handing to students prior to registration. Let the 
community know what goes on with a simulation program. 

One of the most successful public relations activities in simulation is the 
open house. The open house fits well in the simulation program and gives 
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parents and businessmen an opportunity to see what the business department is 
doing to provide employees for tlie office. It also gives the teacher an 
opportunity to gel belter acquainted with (he interested people outside the 
school. 

THE SIMULATION FUTURE 

The 1970\s will feature a new office occupations curriculum at all levels of 
instruction, and sinuilation will play a significant role. It seems that there is a 
definite need to train more people in less time for office work. It also seems that 
bu^uness teachers "may" be overtraining in the specific skills such as typewriting, 
shoithand, and bookkeeping, while at the same time they are undertraining in 
other office skills such as otTice systems, telephone, office situations, and office 
people. Simulation provides many of these other skills. 

The obvious solution to this problem is to add another two-period block 
of time to all business students' schedules. The time just isn't there. We see the 
future higli school business curriculum as follows: 

For stenographers-one year of beginning typewriting, one year of 
beginning shorthand, and one year of a two-period block of time where 
units of instruction are provided during the first part of the year, with a 
simulation introduced as the student progresses. Students who progress to 
the level of office competency are placed or: the job in a co-op piogram. 
Homework from this class consists of the second-year shorthand work, is 
introduced in class for very short periods of time very frequently 
throughout the course. Those students who need additional shorthand 
training will have to continue into postsecondary institutions for that 
training. 

For clerks-one year of beginning typewriting and one year of a 
two-period block of time w. which like experiences are provided as 
described above with the exception of the shorthand training. Additional 
training will be available on the postsecondary level. 

Such courses as bookkeeping, data processing, Cillng, and office machines 
will be incorporated into the block period of time. The basic concepts will be 
taught and then put into practice in the simulation. Bookkeeping principles will 
be limited to posting, ledgers, journals, payroll, and statements. Students 
interested in further instruction in accounting will also have to proceed on the 
postsecondary level. 

Teachers will work in teams so that students can identify their needs and 
have access to professional help that is qualified to meet those needs. It is quite 
likely that facilities will be expanded so that an entire business department will 
be sharing duties during most or all periods during the day. Students will be able 
to change from subject to subject throughout the year according to their needs 
and desires. The school record vWll .show the completion of the business block 
with emphusis in and . 
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The basic business subject sucii as general business will be laught in grades 
S and ^) Willi renewed inieresL Only one year wiJl be tauglH (and In some cases, 
one semester of one year will be suftlcieiil). The course will include nuicli of 
wiiat it now contains with the excepi'On that it will l)e introduced through the 
use of gaming techniques. Concepts will be taught and I hen put into use in 
activities of all soi ls which will relate the learning to real conditions. 

The postsecondary inslitulion will be used lo train students in areas of 
such a special need as iidvanced stenography M' all kinds, accounting, data 
processing, executive secretary work, business administration, and teacher 
preparation. Simulation will play a big role in most of these areas. 

Simulation provides an exciUng and relevant way to teacli uusinc5j> 
subjects. It has been around for a long time, but until recently, it has not been 
available for the masses. In order to reach the mass of students who want and 
need office education, simulation will become a more important part of the 
curricuhmh Teachers will need to become familiar with simulation functions and 
lo have oWicq experience in order to conduct such programs. 

The future of business education has never looked brighter, and teachers 
of the business subjects must rise to the occasion with the best programs possible 
at idl lev'^ls. Simulation will surely have its place in the coming business 
curricnhini. 
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Intensive Laboratory Education 



LARRY L. SHINN 



Lincoln High School, Cambridge City, Indiana 



The ill-school intensive business office laboratory program in Indiana is more 
than a simulation of an actual occupational area. It is an actual office. It is an 
intense environment that fully duplicates an actual business establishment 100 
percent in layout, equipment, and materials. It contains all the pressures, 
demands, and problem-solving abilities that will be encountered by an employee 
within an eight-hour working day. It is an application of previously learned 
knowledges and skills to an actual office environment rather than initial 
development for the first time. The instruction centers on the performance of 
production tasks on actual occupational and educational projects that are 
brought into the program from businesses or from within the school to develop 
occupational clusters of knowledges. The entire program is directly related to 
employment opportunities and has course work set up and maintained with the 
advice of occupational groups concertied. 

Each student witliin the progiam is required to perform a variety of major 
tasks which comprise tlie occupational area for which he is preparing. The 
instruction is provided on an individual basis, and thus it can provide the 
above-average student a higher degree of proficiency as well as offering an 
employable skill to the student who is below average. There must be evidence of 
a true occupational philosophy where each student is to perform actual office 
activities under office conditions so as to be fully conipetent when seeking, as 
well as maintaining, employment on an individual basis. To bo comparable to a 
cooperative program which utilizes actual business establishj;ients. the intensive 
business office laboratory program must make certain of full duplication of 
those actual business concerns, ev^ t to the degree that grade requirements are 
etjual to actual entry-job requirements. 



Larry A. ShUin received B.S. and M.S. degrees from Ball State University. His teaching 
experience has been at the secondary level, fie is currently chairman of the Business 
Education Department at l.incohi High School, Cambridge City, Indiana. 
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What disiinguishcs the iiiloiisivL* business ofllcL* hibonitt) . [irograiii from 
the roguhn business education piogiam? The tolknving comparisons of "Betore" 
and **No\v" out sv^nlc of the main ditVercjices: 

(li) All students are doini* tlic same l hint* at the same time, 
(N) liacli student iKTl'ornis actual ollue activities as an individual while 
under otticc pressures. 

(B) Materials and projects come from iniblislicd textbooks and practice 
sets. 

(N) The instruction centers in the iierforniance of jiroduction tasks on 
actual occupational and cducatitMial jirojects which are brought into 
the lalroratory from outside agencies or from within the school rather 
than froni a textbook or practice set. 

(B) l.engtli of instruction, regardless of career objective of the student, is 

usually the same for all. 
(N) I'lie length of instruction is determined by the requirements of the 

occupation and tlie needs of the students. 

(B) ( tiuipnient is usually of the same make rather tlian the variety found 

in the business of! ice. 
(N) In atnios[)here. layout, and equipment, the laboratory is fully 

comparable to a modern, well-designed functional business office. 

(B) The classroom or group in.struction doesn't liridge the gaji between 
the school and the world of work ; consequently, the studenl usually 
enters private school for additional training or acquires only an 
entry-level position. 

(N) I'lach student in the laboratory is required to perform a variety of 
major tasks that comprise the office occupation for which he is 
preparing without needing furllier training upon graduation. It fully 
dui^licates the training program in existence in the business or 
according to actual current enijiloyment opportunities*. 

(B) It is usually a course presenting much 'Miow" and lacking the *'why** 
something is done and not a four-year progiam of instruction. It 
iisnally is totally skili oriented. 

(N) r'!xperiences are provided through the laboratory in which exercises 
and protilenis involvin^^i the application of knowledges and skills will 
be an integral part of the learning experiences. It requires an 
interweaving of the ninili grade compreliensive program tlirough to 
actual ap[ilication within the twelfth grade cajistone. 

(B) Cieneral jireparution for a job rather than preparation ft^r a career or 

permanence of empkiyment is the usual goal. 
(N) Instruction is offered only to persons who need, desire, and can 

profit from it occupation ally. 
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(B) Course work is niaintaiiiLHl without the advice of occupational groups 
or according to cfiiployrnciit opportunities. 

(N) The program is directly related to oniploynient opportunities and has 
course work set up and niaintiiined with advice from the occupa- 
tional groups concerned. 

(B) The classroom doesn't provide technical training for the above- or 
bolow-averago student; the middle-of-the-road approach is used, 

(N) Instruction is provided on the individual basis and thus can provide 
the above average a higher degree of proficiency and technical 
education as well as offering the below average an employable skill. 

(B) F-ach course is taught on a one-hour basis, m;jny times with no 

relationship to any other. 
(N) A block of two or tluee consecutive class periods is used for the 

laboratory. 

DEVELOPING THE INITIAL LABORATORY PROGRAM 

Gnnrtuouty sun'cy. Before initiating the survey, the coordinator must 
determine the eniploynieiit area by contacting former graduates. Once this 
employment area has been established, the survey form is mailed to businesses to 
learn the foiiowing: 

K Levels and titles of entry jobs available for high school graduates 

2. Training standards required for these entry jobs 

3. Need lor qualified workers in the various areas 

4. Deficiencies found in office workers 

5. Types and brands of business machines used 

6. Recommendations of businesses for improving the quality and type of 
training for otTice workers 

7. [•mploymcnt testing procedures used in selecting new employees 

8. Training programs established by business for advance men! of 
em ploy CCS. 

Si caring committee. This committee .should have a crc)ss section of 
representatives -from education, business, labor, parents, students-who would 
be involved in or concerned with the program. For this committee, people 
should be selected who do and do not favor this new program. This is the first 
consideration of a sounding board, and it should be orgar.ized at ieasi one year 
prior to setting up the program. 

Advisory committee. Members should be selected by the coordinator (with 
administrative approval) on tiie basis that they iiave had recent, successful, 
first-hand, and practical experience in business and office occupations. This 
committee should also include administrators, guidance counselors, and other 
business education teachers, and it should be a sounding board for advice on 
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operating procedures, Membership should be Tor at least one year, and the 
number of members should be live or more, it is this committee that provides 
the direct and definite conditions that are followed within the actual program. It 
is extremely inipurlanl that this committee is established and becomes a 
functional committee. 

Occupational training program. Tlie body of subject niatter should be 
organi/.ed into programs of instruction that provide opportunities for pupils to 
prepare for and achieve career objectives in selected office occupations. Learning 
experiences are designed to lead to gainful employment of individuals on 
graduation in o^Wcc occupations. The categories and occupational groups into 
which the intensive business ofllce laboratory can be organized as a total 
conipany or as individual stations wiiiiin a laboratory are: 

1. Accounting and computing-junior accountants, bookkeepers, cashiers, 

machine operators, tellers 
1. Business data processing systems -computer and console operators, 

peripheral equipment operators, programmers, systenis analysis 

3. iMling, office machines, and general office clerical-duplicating machine 
operators, file clerks, general office clerks 

4. Information comnumication-communieations systems clerks and 
operators, correspondence clerks, mail and postal clerks, mail-preparing 
and mail-handling machine operators, messengers, receptionists, and 
information clerks 

5. Material support occupations-transporting, storing, and recording; 
planning and production clerks; traffic, rate, and transportation clerks 

6. Personnel, training, and related-educational and training assistants, 
interviewers and test technicians, personnel assistants 

7. Stenographic, secretarial, and related -executive administrative secre- 
tary, .secretaries, stenographers, etc. 

8. Supervisory and administrative management 

9. Typing and related- clerk typists, keypunch and coding equipment 
operators, typists, etc. 

10. Miscellaneous office -collectors, hotel clerks, clerical technicians, credit 
clerks, etc. 

Block of time, A block of two or three consecutive class periods should be 
provided each day for one or two seniesters. This length of time is equivalent to 
the lime a cooperative student will spend ''on the job'' each day. During this 
block period, the students should be provided with related instruction to 
supplement the laboratory training, work projects according to career objectives, 
and field trips to gain insight into businesses and their operations, etc. The 
coordinator has sufficient time to give individual or group instruction as needed 
during the block of time. 

Sdieduling. Althougli most programs are scheduled for two semesters 
during the senior year, some schools offer the laboratory program the first 
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semester and llie cuoperalive program the second semester. The method used 
depends on the abUities of the students and vviiether on-the-job training stations 
are available, 

Lanes of en try must be developed .so tliat the students will have completed 
all prerequisite courses prior to entering the laboratory program as seniors. Skills 
are to be polished and refined ratlier than introduced and developed in the 
laboratory. For example, the lanes of entry lor the clerk typist and stenographic 
programs might be: 



Clerk I'ypist Stenographic 

(irade 10 Beginning Typing Beginning Typing 

Office Procedures Office Procedures 

Cirade 1 1 Advanced Typing Advanced Typing 

Business Machines Business Machines 

Beginning Shorthand* Beginning Shorthand 

Grade 1 2 Intensive Business Intensive Business 

Office Laboratory Office Laboratory 

Accounting* Accounting* 

I:: c o n o mi c s H c o n o m i c s 

(* Recommended) 

Some students may not meet aJJ of the prerequisite course requirements. 
The decision to admit these students should be based on the recoiumendations 
of other business education teachers, guidance counselors, and employment 
needs. A coordinator should evaluate and .select each student as an employer 
would, if a student is admitted without meeting all of the requirements, it is 
reconunended that this student take the course(s) in conjunction with the 
laboratory; consecjuently, he will likely be prepared for a lesser employment 
position. The lanes should possess many of the comprehensive courses as highly 
reconunended for enrolling. General business, law» and accounting may be a 
fundamental part of some areas of employment. 

Seiccthn of utudent:;, Tfie intensive business office laboratory program is 
for senior boys and girls \w\\o plan to enter gainful office occupations upon 
graduation. Those students planning some type of postsecondary education 
should be permitted to enroll in the program as they can use this training to 
obtain part-time employment while in school. Even though a student starts a 
postsecondary program, there is not any guarantee that he will complete it. He 
will then have this laboratory training to find gainful employment. 

The laboratory program should be available to any student who has 
completed all prerequisite courses and who has the need for this training. The 
average and below average should have enrollment preference over the above 
average if an elimination preference must be made. 
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The coordinator and guidance counselor should work closely in counseling 
a student about which training program he should enter. In other words, a 
low-ability student sliould not be permitted to waste his time in a stenographic 
or data processing coniputer base or unit-records laboratory. 

Facilities wtd eciitipnicnt rcciuircfnents. In atmosphere, layout, ;«nd 
equipment, the intensive busiuess office laboratory should be tully comparable 
to a modern, well-designed, functional general business office. An ideal situation 
would be an individual work-station area of approximately 25 square feet. This 
would allow sufficient desk space for the various jobs, supplies, and eciuipnient 
required to complete the work projects. 

Each work-station area should be equipped with a large office desk with 
storage drawers, a typewriter (preferably electric), an adding or calculating 
machine, a transcribing machine, sniall office supplies (paper clips, rubber bands, 
stapler, etc), and reference books. Equipment should be of various brands and 
models so that the student will have a working knowledge of most of the various 
kinds found in business offices today. Other needed equipment includes filing 
cabinets, stencil and liquid duplicators, mimeoscope and styli, paper cutter, time 
clock, check-printing machine, posting machine, electronic stencil duplicator, 
etc. Carpeting and drapes help create an office atmosphere. 

Most schools will have to use existing furniture and equipment when first 
starting. Replacement and additions can be made as money becomes available, A 
departmental budget should be established for the laboratory. This budget plus 
state reimbursement (depending on individual state policy) can be used to create 
a real office situation. Yet all equipment and that which is found at each station 
must first be determined by a community survey. 

Coordination time. The coordinator should be given released time each 
day, usually one class period, to develop work-station materials, do a yearly 
follow-up study of graduates, visit business offices, prepare instructional 
materials for related instructions, plan budgetary expenditures, and visit 
laboratory programs in surrounding schools. This released time should be above 
and beyond the regular teaching schedule of the coordinator. 

Cooperation with business educators. T\\e organization and development 
of the intensive business office laboratory should be the responsibility of all 
teachers within the department, not just the coordinator's. This program is just 
one part of the entire business education department. The cooperation of all 
teachers will assure a more successful program, for it is really a four-year 
program. 

The coordinator of a new program should seek help and advice from 
coordinatcrrs throughout the state. The chief state supervisor of business and 
office education will be able to give assistance and advice. The laboratory should 
and can be the cooperative effort of many business educators. 

Fu fictional work stations. The student working on a functional work 
station (training stations set up enabling the laboratory to function as an office) 
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is direclly responsible lo ilic coordinator. The sludenl is placed on a runclional 
work slalion on the same rotation basis as on a project or production work 
station and should have a desk niaiiua! to follow in performing the duties 
retiuired for this position. 

Project work stations. The materials for these work stations are brought 
into tile classroom from actual businesses. The student does the same jobs in the 
classroom thai would he done in the actual business office. These work-station 
materials can be organized around one person's job in the office for a student to 
work on individually, or they can be organized around various jobs in the office 
for several students to work on as a team, but each with individual 
responsibilities. The intensive business office laboratory can also be set up as one 
company having several departments witli the work llowing from one person to 
another until a complete cycle has been completed. Examples of project work 
stations are as follows: 

Swnoi^ruphic Work Sta(i())is 

Western Wayne Schools (Education) 

Christian Chevrolet Company (Sales) 

Parsons Realty Company (Real Hstate) 

Common wealth l.ife Insurance Company (Insurance) 

Mercury Record Manufacturing Company (ManufacUiring-Purchasing) 

Wayne 'I'rust Company (Banking) 

Divco-Waync Corporation (Manufacturing- Advertising) 
The Clinic (Medical) 

Golay and Company (Manufacturing- Purchasing) 
General Telephone Company of Indiana (Utilities) 

Clerk Typist Work Statin)is 

Dr. Robert Cox, D.D.S. (Dental) 

Cutshaw and Iloltsclaw (Legal) 

M and D Store Fixtures (Billing) 

New Haven High School (Ivducation) 

Wayne Trust Company (Banking) 

Insurance Company of North America (Casliier) 

New Castle State Hospital (Medical) 

Mercury Records Manufacturing Company (Manufacturing-Shipping) 
Funkhouser Trucking Company (Transportation) 
Health Insurance Company (Insurance) 

Multiperson Clerk Typist Work Station 

M and D Store Fixtures-Department Supervisor, Time Keeper, Shop 
Scheduling Clerk, Aceounting Clerks (2), and Inventory Clerk. 

Lee Cylinders Division, Golay and Company- Department Supervisor, 
Order Clerk, Repair Clerk, Invoice Clerk, Accounting Clerk, and 
Shipping Clerk. 
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Such work stations will allow otic to accept students possessing tnany task 
abilities as well as sonic having only one task. 

PraductuDi work stutio^is. These aie the posit !t)ns within the school system 
where the students iVoni the laboratory are assigned. 'Iliis type of station 
provides work experience similar to ilie cooperative program. In fact, the 
laboratory program must be more detailetl and pressure packed to make this 
student etjual to. if not better than, the cooperative student. Tliese students 
should rotate from ofllce to ofllce at stated intervals. They will spend part of 
each day in the laboratory for related instructions. The work may also be 
brought to the laboratory for the student to complete. 

The prodiietion work stations might include positions with the super- 
intendent, principal, guidance coimselors, department chaiinien, athletic direc- 
tor, maintenance supervisor, cafeteria supervisor, librarian, attendance ofilcer, 
and deans of boys and girls. 



Selection of work-station areas. The advisory committee should be utilized 
in selecting work areas for work-station materials. The coordinator should 
prepare a partial list for the advisory conimittee to look over prior to the 
meeting. When they know what areas have been listed, they can suggest 
additional areas and give the names of companies and key personnel within the 
companies. The laboratory students will make suggestions for possible work- 
station areas within the companies that employ their parents. Former business 
graduates are another good source of work-station materials as well as aides in 
updating previously used stations. It is suggested that past graduates keep a log 
and record of all duties so as to keep the coordinator informed of ail changes. 

Contact with businesses. The coordinator must be able to sell the idea of 
the intensive business oftlce laboratory program to a businessman before he will 
agree to cooperate. The tlrst few contacts will be the most difficult. To gain 
complete cooperation, the coordinator must be able to explain the program fully 
and convince the businessman of its importance and value. 

The initial contact with a business should be through the personnel 
manager. After he understands the purpose of the program, he can refer the 
coordinator to the department which will be used in preparing the work-station 
materials. The coordinator should take a completed set of work-station materials 
along as a sample of what will be needed from that business. Four or live visits 
of an hour or two each should be sufficient to gather all the information and 
materials needed. 

Information and materials needed. The folknving guidelines should be used 
for compiling the materials into a step-by-step plan. 

1. Company description- can be taken from a company brochure giving 
the history of the company and its products, or it can be gained from 
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inrorinatiiHi givcu orally by key personnel, This description of the 
company sliouUl be at least one fui! page in length. Other inrorniation, 
such as services rendered, nu tuber of employees, departments, fringe 
benefits, and pay schedule, ci;n he included. 

2. Office layout shoukl include the location of desks, filing cabinets, 
telephones, work tables, equipment, etc., and should definitely show 
the location of the desk around which this work station has been 
orgafii/.ed. It is also suggested that all desks be labeled as to the type of 
work completed at each. 

3. Organization chart giving only the position titles and not employees' 
names, can be a chart of the entire business or just one department, 
depending on the si/.e of the business. The coordinator should indicate 
on the organization cliurt the actual position that the student would 
occupy while on this work station. 

4. Job description -will be available for each employee in most large 
businesses. If not. tlie employee will need to keep a record of the duties 
performed for a five-day period and also list those jobs performed only 
periodically. The coordinator will need to include to whom the 
employee is immediately responsible and the types of duties he 
performs i\n this individual. It is suggested that the qualifications, 
skills, employment testing, and advancement procedures for this 
particular position be given. 

5. Job analysis-is a continuation (more detailed) of the information 
gathered for the job description. The duties performed are divided into: 
daily, peric)dically , and occasionally. Additional information should 
include equipment and brand names, skills and knowledges, general 
employment ret|uirements, pJiysical activities, working condition.s, and 
so forth. The employee and employer should be asked to provide 
helpful hints that will give a prospective employee additional infor- 
mation about this job prior to entering the position. 

6. ITow charts- should be provided showing the flow of work from this 
desk to other desks. To develop a better understanding of the flow of 
work, it is best to prepare a i'low chart for each duty or business form 
that must be completed accompanied by a step-by-step explanation. 

7. Vocabulary - should be taken from the actual job assignment.s, related 
textbooks, published lists distributed by business and industry, and 
periodicals. Today's Secretary is an excellent source for preparing this 
terminology list. IMp definitions should be given. Let the student be 
responsible for learning the words and their meanings. 

8. Supply list-the supplies needed daily should be prepared for the 
student and the .supplies clerk. This .supply sheet can be prepared as the 
answer key is being typed or after the answer key has been completed. 

9. General instructions-should be provided for each business form to be 
used in this work station. The instructions and the business form 
(completed as a sample) are for the student to use as a reference when 
working on daily assignments. The information 'must be at a level that 
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will not roniove Ihc prohloni-solving ability cif the sludonK Once this 
soclion has boon coniplclctl. ii is best lo reUirn il lo llio businessman to 
chock tor accuracy. 
10. Daily assignments arc prepared alter samples of the actual work have 
been gathered from th.e employee in the olTiee (usually carbon or photo 
copies of materials in the files). How much can the student he expected 
lo complete each day? A good rule to follow is, ''What the coordinator 
can do in one hour, the student should be able to do in three hours." 
The materials should contain a variety of jobs and should have many 
levels of difficulty. 

1 K Original copies of business fornis - can be obtained when gathering the 
sample materials. Stencils should be cut from these originals for the 
laboratory supply files. The businessman should not be asked to 
provide these supplies for the students in the laboratory each year. 

12. Answer key -will be prepared atter the materials have been separated 
into daily groups, The work assigned to the student on the first day or 
two should be short and fairly easy. As time progresses and the student 
becomes more familiar with the assignments, the difficulty and length 
can be increased. Since the office manager will be using this answer key 
to check students' completed assignments, it must be exact in every 
detail. Daily assignments and the answer key should be coded (such as 
la, lb, Ic. etc.). 7 his method of coding lets the student know what needs 
to be completed each day. 

Assembling work-station materials. After all sections have been completed, 
it is recommended that all materials be placed sheet by sheet in plastic folders to 
preserve them. These folders should then be placed in notebooks that can be 
coded on the back with the company name and description of the contents. 

The work-stafion notebooks should be labeled as follows: 

1. Student information-includes company description, organization 
chart, office layout, job description, job analysis, flow charts and 
explanations, vocabulary, and supply sheet 

2. Student instructions-includes general instructions with sample forms 
and daily student assignments 

3. Ani^wer key- includes all assignments to be used by the office manager 
in grading assignments 

4. Original copies-includes all the original forms received from the 



Cooperation in preparing materials. Coordinators should cooperate in 
preparing work-station materials. Summer workshops have proven to be the best 
method. In the workshop, several coordinators can join together in preparing 
work-station materials. Extended contracts during the summer months provide 
time for such activities. 

A new coordinator can make arrangements with established programs and 
eoordinntors to borrow work-station materials vAih the understanding that he 
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will return copies of his own stations when he has them prepared, A coordinator 
should never give out materials prepared by another coordinator without first 
getting permission or utilize them without tust having them reviewed by his own 
employment coniniunity. Coordinators must cooperate in sharing ideas and 
materials if the intensive business office laboratory programs are to be 
successful. 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

One of the more difficult fnctors in organizing an intensive business office 
laboratory prot»ram is deciding the methods and standards of evaluation to be 
used. The cdordinator will need to experiment with many methods before 
selecting the one that will best fit his own situation. The following methods and 
standards have been suggested for the Indiana program. 

Grade sheet. Each work station should have a grade sheet listing all 
assignments. The following sample shows the organization of the beginning of 
the tlrsf page and end of the last page: 

STUDI^N ^ DATK 

COMPANY: Mercury Record Manufacturing Company . CODK: SI 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRLSS CHART 

JOB 

NO, DLSCRiPTlON ACC. / RHJ, RLMARKS 

la Letter- J ohn.-ion / 

H) Letter-Thompson / 

Ic Memo- AH Department Chairmen / 

Id Purchase Order- Smith and Smith / 

le Pureliase Order- Kemp Office Supplies , . / 

lOg Letter^Jordan / 

General Comments of the Student's Work on this Project: 



l-inal Grades / Coordinator 

Quality. All jobs are graded A-^ or F. If an assignment meets all set 
standards and can be mailed, the student receives an A-^, U for some reason an 
assignment does not meet office standards and cannot hf ni;iiled, (i.e., spelling, 
messy corrections, placement, omissions, etc), the student receives an F, The 
student must retype or correct the nonmailable assignment as soon as it is 
relumed and resubmit it for regrading. It is again graded A-^ oi F. If the 
assignment is rejected the second time, it is recommended that the student skip 
this assignment until after all other assignments have been completed before 
attempting to do it again. 
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A check mark is placed on tfie grade sheet in tlie ''Accepted*' or 
"Rejected'' column for each graded assignment. At the end of each rotation 
period, tlie student receives I 2 points for each assignment with a check mark in 
the "Accepted** colnnuK If an assign nicDl has a check mark in both the 
'VVccepied" and ''Rejected" columns, the student receives 6 points (12 plus 0 
divided by 2). If an assignment has one or two check marks in the "Rejected" 
column, the student receives -6 points. After the points have been determined 
for each assignment, they are totaled and divided by the number of assignnient.s 
completed. This grade (number) is placed on the last page In the first blank for 
"Final Grades." By using the number grade, the coordinator has a more nearly 
accurate nn:il grade for '^Quality." For example, if a student earned a 10.8 on 
one work station and a 9.S on another, his average would be 10.3 or an /I- (12 
points equal 1 1.0-1 1.9 ctjual /I, lO.O-iO.9 equaM-.down to 0 equals F). If 
the numbers are converted to letter grades and entered in the grade book, the 
coordinator must decide wherhor to give the student an A- or B-^. 

Quantity. Some students will complete assignments on schedule, while 
otfiers will complete v.rAy a potLioi}. Tliuse who complete all assignments might 
do so at the expense of "Quality." Others may take entirely too long on 
a,ssignments and receive excellent "Quality" grades but not "Quantity" grades. 
Students should be graded on both. By keeping a recc d of the number of 
assignments completed on each work station for at least one yc:ir, the 
coordinator will find that the average number of assignments completed wall be 
approximately 75 percent. The grading scale for "Quantity" could be set up so 
that 90-100 percent is A-^. 80-89 percent is B-f-, 75-79 percent is C-/-, and below 
75 percent is This letter grade is recorded on the last page in the second blank 
for "Final Grades" and al.so in the grade book. When the grade sheet is returned 
to the student, he can see that his grade on the work station is 10.8//1-^ or an 
average of /I . 

h'xtra supplies. All paper supplies, with the exception of carbon paper and 
notebooks, .should be furnished to the students (through laboratory fee charged 
each student). As a student completes a day's assignments, the supply clerk 
should have the supplies pulled for the next day's assignments. Whenever a 
student lia.s to retype or start over on an assij»nmenr^ hn musj r^nunst pxtm 
supplies. The student must prepare an "Extra Supplies Request" form and give it 
to the supplies clerk before these additional supplies can be issued. At the end of 
each week, ifie supplies clerk prepares an "Extra Supplies Report" form for each 
student listing the amount of extra supplies requested each day. Thi.s report 
form lists the various paper supplies available and gives a predetermined 
monetary value to each -a letterhead costs 10 centr., a second sheet costs 4 cents, 
etc. The dollar value of the "Extra Supplies Report" for each student is recorded 
in the grade book each Friday. At the end of the grading period, the amounts for 
each week for each student are totaled. The suggested grading scale is S.O-Sl.OO, 
/I ; .S 1 .0 1 -S: .00. B+:S2.0\ -S4.00. 6> ; S4.0 1 -S5 .00, /)-/-; and $5 .0 l -up. 
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AbsentecisnL Attendance should be stressed heavily during the orientation 
period in the falL The coordinator should emphasize the fact that work 
accumulates when an employee is absent and that he must do his share in 
making the v)rnce function cfdciently. Also, since a student is evaluated on the 
amount of work completed, absenteeism will affect the ''Quantity" grade 
earned. By using time cards in the laboratory, the coordinator has an accurate 
record of attendance. The number of days missed by each student should be 
recorded in the grade book each Friday. At the end of a grading period, the 
following grading scale is suggested fur evaluating absenteeism: 0 days, A-f-\ I 
d;:y. C-^; 2 days, D+; 3 or more. F. 

TardiricsH. During the laboratory block of time, all bells signaling the start 
and dismissal of classes should be ignored. Students should be permitted to take 
''coffee breaks'' (10 minutes) whenevei they wish (one per day). Each student 
must record leaving and return times on the time cards. At the end of each day, 
tiie lime cards should be checked to see if any student used more than 10 
minutes on his break. If a student used more than 10 minutes, the number of 
extra minutes is written and circled on the time card. Tlie student should be 
permitted only to take a 5-minute break the next day. At the end of each week, 
the number of e.xtra minutes should be recorded in the grade book. The 
following suggested grading scale can be used at the end of a grading period: 0 
minutes, /I 1 minute, C-^; 2-3 minutes, D+\ and 4 or more minutes, F. 

Use of time. As in all offices, some students will waste time, and they al.so 
disturb those around them. At the end of the grading period, the coordinator, by 
personal observation, should evaluate each student on how well he has used his 
time. An A-^ is gi^'en to the student who has used his time efficiently- The 
student who has wasted his time is given an F. When a student has worked 
efficiently n^ost of the time, he is given a C-^. 

Practice, Wiien two programs are offered at the same time in a laboratory, 
it is difficult to give group practice on improving present skills. Individual 
practice should be required. For example, the stenographic students should do 
shorthand practice related to the work-station materials they are assigned for 
each rotation period. The typing stu bnts need a variety of practice dealing with 
accuracy, speed, numbers, etc. All practice assignnif^nts can be completed in the 
laboratory if the students will plan and use their time wisely. These practice 
assignments are turned in once a week and are recorded in the grade book (check 
mark indicating completed and minus indicating not submitted or unsatis- 
factory). At the end of eijch gradijjg period, it i.s suggested that A-f- be given if 
all practice assignments have been submitted. An F is given if one or more 
assignments are missing. 

Filing, Each work area should include space and supplies so that each 
student can organize his own filing system. A studcn- should be required to 
prepare one or more carbon copies of each assignment. These carbon copies can 
be used to organize alphabetical, subject, geographical, etc. filing systems, The 
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coordinator can check these files at the end of each grading period to determine 
iu)W well the students are doing in their filing. \i the files are in order, the 
student receives an A+. If the student has anything out of order, an f should be 
given. 

final grade percentages. The coordinator must decide what percentage 
should be used for each of the above items. The following percentages are 
suggested as a guideline: 

1 . Quality-20 percent 

2. Quantity~20 percent 

3. Extra supplies - 10 percent 

4. Absenteeism- 10 percent 
3. Tardiness- 10 percent 

6. Use of time- 1 0 percent 

7. Practice - 10 percent 

8. Filing- 1 0 percent. 

Proficiency index of student. The student should not be evaluated on skills 
performance alone, for many times this lack of a skill is not the reason for a 
dismissal, A checklist should be developed to inform students of their strong 
and/or weak points. The areas of this checklist should include personal 
appearance, personal traits, attendance, dependability, business techniques, etc. 
Tills index should not be used in determining the student's grade. It should be 
used, along with a personal conference, as a means of letting tlie student know 
what areas need to be improved so that he will become better qualified as an 
office employee. 

Student evaluation of work-station materials. Students should be asked to 
evaluate the materials and procedures in the laboratory. The coordinator should 
use these comments and suggestions to improve the present materials and 
procedures. These suggestions can be used in preparing all new work-station 
materials. Several student evaluations should be used in comparing each set of 
materials before any changes are made. 



In order to make the intensive business office laboratory program more 
realistic, simulated pay checks should be issued each week. A special check and 
check stub should be prepared. 

The base pay should be an amount divisible by five, such as $100. If the 
base pay of $100 is used, the coordinator will subtract S20 for each day a 
student is absent. One dollar can be deducted for each minute over the 10 
minutes allowed for breaks. The coordinator should indicate these deductions 
daily on the time card so that the office manager will know the amount to 
deduct when preparing the payroll at the end of each week. If no deductions are 
to be made, the coordinator should not mark the time card. 
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Tlie office manager should pull the time cards on Friday and give them to 
the coordinator, and new time cards for the next week should be inserted in the 
rack. The coordhiator needs to record the days missed and minutes tardy in the 
grade book. 

On Monday, the office manager uses the time cards and extra supplies 
reports in preparing the payroll record sheet. This record includes .student 
names, days absent, total pay received, deductions for federal and state 
withliolding and Social Security taxes (coordinator needs to obtain current tax 
booklets), and class deductions for tardiness and extra supplies. When the 
payroll record sheet has been ciMupleted, the office manager requests tlie pay 
checks from the supplies clerk. All the information is typed on the check and 
check stub except for the written amount of the check. The check printing 
machine should be used to print this amount on each check. 

When the studeiit receives his pay check, he should separate the check 
from the stub, endorse the check, and return it to the receptionist-secretary. The 
receptioriist-secretary files the checks, time cards, and extra supplies reports in 
the students' personnel folders. The payroll record sheet should be I'iled so that 
the next office manager can refer to it when computing the payroll. 

ORIENTATION PROCEDURES 

The first two weeks of the first semester should be used as an orientation 
period. The success of the program depends on how well all facets of the 
laboratory progrnm are explained to the students. Once the students understand 
what is expected of them, the program will function more efficiently and 
smoothly. The following topics arc a few to be discussed during this orientation 
period. 

Time clock. Time cards should be prepared and placed in tlie rack when 
the students come into the laboratory the first day. The coordinator should 
explain the use of the time clock, time card, and time-card rack immediately so 
that the students can check in and out on the first day. During the orientation 
period, students should take break periods with the regular .school schedule and 
should not check in and out on the time cards. Penalties for absences and 
tardiness should be explained and how they are indicated on the time cards. 

Grading procedures. Generally, this will be the llrst time that the students 
will be evaluated A-^ or F. The coordinator will need to explain what constitutes 
mailable and nonmailable work. The grading system should be thoroughly 
discussed. Students need to know what percentage applies for quality, quantity, 
extra supplies, absenteeism, tardiness, practice, filing, and use of time at the end 
of each grading period. Since no tests or examinations are given, the coordinator 
must emphasize that performance will determine the student's success in the 
laboratory -just as in an office. 

Skills bnishup. After the summer vacation, shorthand and typing speeds 
need to be worked on to restore them to the level of proficiency needed in the 
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laboratory. The coordinator should explain that the practice materials used will 
be similar to those found in the work-station materials. All materials will be 
corrected and returned to the students with suggestions on how to eliminate 
errors. The comdinator siuuild use individual instruction wlienever ])ossible so 
that he can become better acquainted with the students. 

Letter of applieation. The coordinator should go through the funda- 
mentals of how to prepare a letter of application before having the students 
prepare rough-draft copies, each letter to be checked before the final copy is 
prepared. The students should use this letter of application when applying for 
work stations throughout the year. Suggestions for improving this letter should 
be made throughout the year so that the students will have a sample letter of 
application that can be used for applying for employment at^ter graduation. 

Persona/ data sheet. Iiach student should be recjuired to prepare a personal 
data sheet. The coordinator should provide a list of topics to be included. Again, 
this personal data sheet can be used when applying for employment after 
graduation. 

Hmploymetit applieatkms. Through contacts with businesses in preparing 
work-station tnaterials, the coordinator can obtain copies of application forms. 
By duplicating these forms and having the students complete them, they will 
know what information is needed to fill out an application form when they 
apply for full-time employ tnent. 

Filing systems. The coordinator should review the various tiling systems, 
using the carbon copies from the previous year's work-station assignments as 
materials. Each student should have tiling supplies and equipment at his work 
area so that he can set up his own filing systeni(s) for the work he does in the 
laboratory. 

Introcluetion of work-station materials. Bach student should be giveii a set 
of work -station materials so he can follow along as the coordinator explains the 
organization of these materials. This explanation will help to eliminate many 
questions later as the student will know where to look for the solutions to his 
questions instead of going to the oiTice manager and/or coordinator for help. 

Rotation sehedule. The coordinator should explain how the rotation 
.schedule operates. At this time, he should discuss the work and functional 
stations so that the students will be able to select the stations each rotation 
period. The coordinator should tell the students how the letter of application is 
to be used in applying for new work stations. Each student should complete 
three rotation periods (ten days-30 hours) before applying for a functional 
station. 

Fraetiee work station. During the second week of the orientation period, 
each student should be given a work station. One hour each day should be set 
aside for the student to work on the assignments in this station. The materials 
submitted should be graded, but they should not be recorded. The students 
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should know that tliis work station is for practice, not for grades. Tlie student 
can see what he is doing wrong, become familiar with the grading procedures, 
iearn proper techniques of requesting supplies, etc., before starting the next 
week on a work station for grades. Tiiis practice period also helps eliminate the 
fe rs that the student may have developed. At the last rotation period of the 
school year, the student is again given this practice work station as a regular 
station for grades. 

Miscellaneous. Other topics to be discussed include proper dress and 
grooming, attendance, payroll procedures and forms, supplies, break periods, 
etc. Additional subjects can be introduced at this lime or at a later date. It is 
best not to spend so much time that the student becomes bored. It is suggested 
that the student be permitted to start on work stations as soon as possible and 
then introduce additional topics as the year progresses. 

SUMMARY 

As already stated, the intensive business office laboratory program, as 
nearly as possible, must duplicate an office in responsibility and equipment, but 
it cannot be a simulation of an office. The employment area will determine 
wJietiier the laboratory or the cooperative program should be utilized in a 
school. If a student cannot be sent out to work in a 'live'' situation, create the 
"live'' situation in the school. 

A sound intensive business office laboratory program should have: 

L A statement of a career objective for each student 

2. A vocationally competent and experienced coordinator 

3. A basic training program completed for the .student before he is 
permitted to enter the laboratory program 

4. A basic pattern of individualized in.struction 
5 A block of two or three hours 

6, An individual training plan for each student with prepared work-station 
materials related to each business or occupation found in the 
employment area 

1. A set of work-station materials for each business in the employment 
area 

8. A set of manuals for the functional .stations that cause the laboratory to 
function as an office 

9. An advisory committee to serve as consultants 

10. A survey of the employment area to identify occupations, employment 
needs, equipment, job standards, etc. 

1 1 . A ''hve'' office atmosphere in the laboratory 

12. An individual work area for each student 

13. An evaluation procedures comparable to those used in a real office. 
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Who benefits from the intensive business office laboratory? 

1. St tide Hi 

a. Gains credit toward graduation 

b. Develops good work attitudes 

c. Becomes vocationally competent and an employable office worker 

d. Develops confidence through actual office situations while still in 
school 

e. Is prepared lor immediate and gainful employment upon graduation. 

2. School 

a. Develops better school-business relations 

b. Utihzes current business knowledge in designing its programs 

c. Gains prestige and recognition in the community 

d. Gains the support of state and federal agencies. 

3. Employer 

a. Realizes a good supply of full- and part-time office personnel 

b. Draws from young office workers trained for work in their 
community 

c. Gains insights and understanding of school programs 

d. Realizes a reduction of training costs and labor turnover. 

Through this capstone program, all business courses are brought together 
for the finishing touch. The laboratory is not divided into typewriting, 
shorthand, and business machines— all of this was accomplished before. Now is 
the application. This program is not a rotation from a macliine to a machine but 
a rotation from an actual office to another, utilizing actual business projects. 
The materials, equipment, pressures, and grading standards are the business- 
man's. The teacher is no longer a teacher, but an employer and businessman. 
Students are no longer students, but now employees. 




Section V 

POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 



CHAPTER 19 

Junior and Community Colleges 

RONALD K. EDWARDS 

Lansing Community College, Lansing, Michigan 

During the decade of the 1960\s, the growth of community colleges, both in size 
and numbers, was only sligluly short of fantastic. Recommendations from 
experts in American higher education include planning for additional growth in 
the seventies that will be almost as spectacular. 

Business education programs have been and will continue to be a major 
area in all community colleges, and in many cases, these programs have grown 
even faster than the college as a whole. This rapid growth has created many 
problems in organizational structure and curriculum development. For expedi- 
ency, courses and curriculums have been established much like their counter- 
parts dt the secondary school level or senior college and university level, 
depending upon the background of the curriculum developers. But one of the 
objectives of community colleges is to provide educational opportunities not 
offered by other public educational institutions within commuting distance. 
Mere transplant of curriculums, courses, and methodology will not completely 
reach that objective. 

The last half of the past decade produced some general trends in both 
community colleges and vocational education that affected business education 
departments. One of these trends was an increase in the number of advisory 
committees and a clear definition of their appropriate functions. Course content 
has changed significantly in many community college business departments 
because advisory committees, rather than textbooks, have been used to 
determine the needed input. These committees, made up of community 
businessmen and women, meet more frequently than in past years and bring 



Ronald K. Edwards received a B.S. degree from Ferris State College, an M.S. degree from 
Vie University of Tennessee, and a Ph.D. degree from Michigan State University. His 
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chairman of the Accounting and Office Programs Department at Lansing Community 
College, Lansing, Michigan. 
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with them objects and examples from the real employment world. They provide 
vital inforniation to vocational husiness educators who are attempting to serve a 
wider variety ofcontmunity needs. 

A second trend is an increasing knowledge and awareness on the part of 
students of their own particular needs. Many students at the community college 
level are alreudy working. They have specific needs because of piosent jobs or 
planned future jobs, and they have already discovered them. If the courses or the 
methodology are not relevant, students now are apt to point it out. 

A third general trend is a gradual progress toward a state of maturity on 
the part of community colleges, their administrators, and their faculties. For the 
most part, community colleges are now self-directed. They know their 
communities and are becoming well aware of the educational needs within the 
area. Tiiis includes not only the individual needs of the adult population but also 
the needs for educational service to business and industrial organizations and 
other types of institutions. 

Other general trends that affect comniunity college business education 
could he noted; however, these three are used to set the stage for a discussion of 
a changing instructional methodology: local communities expect more from a 
mature institution of higher education, individual students have definite 
vocational objectives and want training that they can apply as soon as possible, 
and advisory committees are functioning partners helping to establish specifi- 
cally the necessary outcomes of training. 



Students in conimunity colleges, and especially vocational students, are 
apparently willing to accept more responsibility for their own education. They 
wish to be, and will become, full partners in the educational process. In doing so, 
they will frequently question the relevancy of specific courses within a chosen 
curriculum. Those with definite goals want the shortest route to the beginning of 
a career. Many will forfeit, or at least delay, an associate degree if the curriculum 
calls for courses they deterniine to be either irrelevant or redundaiit. They will 
become participants rather than passive recipients of education. They will look 
to teachers to support theni and guide them in their individual endeavors, but 
not as the only source of vital information. Students with less definite goals 
often want to survey the opportunities through a variety of courses. These 
students will request .substitutions or a larger selection of electives. 

Using learning objectives. Most students make initial course choices on the 
basis of catalog descriptions. These descriptions usually contain vaguely stated 
objectives or course content. More definitive statements of objectives are 
necessary for wise choices. Consequently, the determination of specific, clearly 
stated learning objectives will be an integral part of the changing methodology 
for the seventies. 



CHANGING TECHNIQUES 
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Learning objectives will necessarily be stated in general terms for course 
descriptions. Course syllabi will go into more detail and should be readily 
available to students for decision-making purposes. However, the primary use for 
learning objectives will be with the individual units of study. These objectives, of 
course, should be concise, specific, and measurable. Students should have access 
to them prior to beginning any assignment. They should know what the desired 
outcomes of their efforts are. They should also be informed continually as to 
how these assignments or learning units are related to the real world of work. 

Individualizing instruction. Individualized instruction is definitely the 
trend for the future, and community colleges, probably more than any other 
segment of American education, are fostering this trend. They have certain 
advantages that allow new metliods to be proven or at least tried. There is not 
the regimentation in a community college that is found in secondary or 
elementary schools. There are also few, if any, deep-seated traditions such as 
those found in the older, four-year colleges and universities. Thus, the 
community college finds fewer roadblocks to innovations in teaching method- 
ology. 

Vocational business education at the community college level has been and 
will continue to be faced with many problems as it attempts to train and retrain 
great numbers of people for different levels of occupational competence in the 
shortest possible time. Only a few students who enter a program are totally 
untrained. Some need only to update or upgrade their skills. A typical 
community college business class will have one or two individuals at each 
extreme with the rest at various points in between. 

Most of the students in any, class will have some particular learning 
problem that will impede or prevent satisfactory achievement. These problems 
may be of a permanent type, such as a language barrier, reading deficiency, or 
lack of background knowledge. Quite frequently, however, the problems are 
temporary ones, such as illness, overtime work, or other out-of-class activities 
that legitimately consume time necessary for study in order to maintain pace 
with the group. If these problems, whether permanent or temporary, cannot be 
overcome sufficiently, the student will lack the necessary competence at the end 
of the course to satisfy vocational requirements or proceed to the next 
sequential course. In the absence of a fairly sophisticated individualized 
instruction system, the alternatives for such students are dropping out or 
repealing the same process that caused the original failure. 

Students learn concepts and acquire skills at different rates even though 
they may have the same time commitments for them. Traditional classroom 
standards, methods, and grading systems do not allow room for these 
differences. Benjamin S. Bloom, professor of education at the University of 
Chicago, has charged that grading on the basis of the so-called "normal curve" 
will insure that only about one-third of a given class will approach anything that 
resembles mastery of the subject, when probably 95 percent are actually 
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capable. Stated anotlier way, it coi]vinces a majority of students tliat tliey are 
capable of only and ''D*' work. He suggests that individual differences 
should be used as a means of varying teaching lechniques to insure success, 
rather than a means of deternuning who does hest uiider competitive classroom 
conditions. 

In addition to grading systems, there are other disadvantages of classroom 
methods that liave been noticed by business educators for many years. Stolurow 
and West pointed out some of them at the beginning of the past decade when 
they stressed the need for greater efficiency in the conduct of instruction. Their 
criticism of group instruction is just as valid today as it was 10 years ago. 

MOTIVATION AND ATTENTION. One purpose of motivation is to 
secure the learner's attention. . . . How often can any live teacher 
guarantee that every student is indeed paying attention? 
MAKING THE IMPORTANT CUES PROMINENT. The particular thing to 
be learned is often swamped in the surrounding verbiage. What is required 
in instructional materials is that they be stripped of excess baggage so as to 
give adequate prominence to the important cues, 

CONTINUAL ACTIVE RESPONDING. The old phrase "learning by 
doing" must be taken seriously. The learner must be doing, acting, 
behaving. In addition to attending, he must be busily making other 
respon.ses. Typically, however, instruction consists of a teacher talking to 
"'stiTcfe'hts. Much of classroom instruction allows the learner to be passive, 
let alone inattentive; whereas learning requires active responding by the 
learner. 

IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS. Perhaps the most firmly 
established (but most often violated) of all requirements for learning is 
that of immediate ''reinforcement" for response (in the form of 
''knowledge of results"). Under typical conditions "feedback" is often 
delayed (as when test papers are returned the next day or even later), and 
it is at best occasional rather than regular. 

PACING FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. We cannot alter the fact that 
people differ; nor would we wish to. However, with respect to the 
differences important for instruction . , , no live teacher can conceivably 
pace instruction at just the right rate for each learner individually; nor can 
he ever successfully identify and remedy the variety of weaknesses in 
background present in any group of students,^ 

However, recognizing that instructing every student individually is an 
objective worth considering and reaching that lofty goal are two different things. 
But at least there is evidence at many community colleges that attempts are 
being made to utilize new methods, materials, and technology to provide for 

^stolurow, Lawrence M.. and We.st, Leonard J. ''Teaching Machines and Self- 
Instructional Programming.*' Delta Pi Epsilon Journal 3:24-25; April t96 1. 
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individual diiTerences. These attempts include programmed instruction, 
coniputer-assisted instruction, audio-tutorial teaching, and audio-visual-tutorial 
systems. 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

T\\Q use of programmed instruction in teaching business subjects at 
community colleges is growing steadily. Some of the programs are used in 
tcaciiing machines, but more frequently the published programmed text provides 
tiie course information. This type of learning experience is presently being used 
in community colleges to teach such business subjects as typing, shorthand, 
accounting, marketing, business mathematics, data processing, and probably 
many others. 

Basic to the programmed instructional unit is specifying the learning 
objective. The student knows before he starts what he is supposed to gain and 
also how he will prove that lie has learned. During the unit, an active response is 
required to help get the student involved and thereby facilitate the learning 
process. At each step he is made aware of whether or not his response is correct. 
A correct response allows the student to proceed with the course, while an 
incorrect response requires a review at that point with the same or an alternate 
example. The intent is not to allow erroneous ideas or concepts to remain in the 
minds of the learners even overnight. 

Although programmed learning has some very defmite advantages for 
individualized instruction and has been a proven educational tool for some time, 
it is still too often used as an aid to the teacher rather than the student. It is 
more frequently used before class, in class, and after class, rather than instead of 
class. Its value as a self-paced learning technique is ail but eliminated under 
conditions where each class member must take quizzes and tests on the same 
day. 

COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION 

Computers have been used very little in the instructional areas of 
community colleges, and it is doubtful that their use will increase significantly 
within the next decade. The cost of the computer is prohibitive in most 
instances, and the lack of a wide variety of programs available decreases the 
opportunity for immediate use. In effect, the programmed text does approxi- 
mately the same thing, and the added advantages of computer-assisted 
instruction do not equal the additional cost at the present time. 

Computer-augmented instruction is very definitely in the picture for the 
seventies, however. This method of computer use is designed to close the gap 
between the classroom and the outside world. Specific problems in accounting, 
marketing, and management have been programmed for computers so that 
business students may learn firsthand the techniques needed to supply input 
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data and to analyze the output. This type of augmentation will undoubtedly be 
expanded, but it will still probably fall short of having complete courses taught 
by computers. 

AUDIO-TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 

Audio-tutorial instruction was an innovation of the sixties, altliough it did 
not originate in a community college nor with business education. Nonetheless, 
its etTectiveness in teaching many business subjects has been demonstrated at 
community colleges across the nation. The technique was originally designed by 
Samuel Postlethwait for a freshman botany course at Purdue University. 
Although slightly changed in practice since its appearance in 1961, audio-tutorial 
instruction has kept its primary objective of compensating tor individual 
differences. 

There are four primary ingredients of an audio-tutorial system: (I) a 
general a.ssembly session, (2) a small assembly session, (3) an independent study 
session, and (4) a home study session. Variations in names and activities tor 
these sessions are found, but most A-T systems include them in the structure. 

The general assembly session is held once each week with a large group of 
students. Ordinarily all students in a course meet at the same time if a facility is 
available. Most groups are limited to a maximum of 100 to 120 students. The 
course instructor decides upon and directs the activities during the session, and 
activities include general announcements and directions, guest lectures, previews 
of the next week's work, movies, and in many cases, the regular mid-term and 
final examinations. 

The small assembly sessions were originally designed to be discussion 
sessions, and the number of students was limited to 20 or 25. The sessions are 
conducted by the general assembly instructor or an assistant, but groups meet 
with the same instructor each week. Discussion, review, and enrichment are the 
objectives of this session, which indicates that no new material is presented. 
Field trips, shorter films, oral presentations by class members, problem analysis, 
and other small-group activities are included. 

One of the primary functions of this session is to promote student 
discussions about various topics within the course. One technique used to 
stimulate discussion is a type of oral quiz, wherein each student is called upon to 
explain a concept or object as though he were teaching the other members of the 
group. Other students might add to his presentation, and each gets certain points 
on an evaluation scale depending on how well he performs. In some instances, 
this session is called an integrated quiz session. 

The third part of an audio-tutorial system, and the one that is most unique 
in terms of traditional educational practices, is the independent study session. 
Tliis session is held in a learning laboratory that is quite different from a typical 
classroom. These laboratories are eqi'ipped with individual learning carrels that 
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liave as niiiiiiiuiiii eqiiipnieiU audio tape players with earphones. More often than 
not, slide projectors are also provided hi the carrels. This laboratory is open to 
students up to 70 hours a week in some cases, and instructors, or tutors, are 
available within or near the laboratory for individual assistance. Students may 
use these facihties at their convenience on an unscheduled basis. 

Other features of the laboratory include supporting materials for the 
course or courses served such as displays, specimens, charts, single-concept films, 
books, and magazines. The audio tapes in the learning carrels present the lecture 
for a specific portion of the course and direct the student to use the other 
materials. The tapes are usually two- to three-hours in length and are changed 
weekly by instructors or technicians. Students are expected to complete the 
learning experiences outlined on the tape during the week, but not on one 
visitation. Individual differences in learning capacity are recognized by allowing 
students the time necessary for each of them to absorb the required knowledge 
independently. 

The fourth part of the A-T system, the home study session, is the 
well-known homework assignment. Text reading, problem solving, and indeper^ 
dent research are some of the usual assignments. Typically, the home study 
session involves individual study that does not require the materials or 
equipment of the learning laboratory. 

The basic philosophy of the audio-tutorial system includes a belief that 
learning is an activity done by an individual and not to him. It provides for a 
differentiated teaching staff that includes a master teacher (the one accountable 
for the program), teaching assistant (tutors), and laboratory technicians. 
Students learn as much or more from this method in the same length of time, 
and cost savings to schools result from serving more students with less facilities 
and equipment. 



The difference between the audio-tutorial and the audio-visual-tutorial 
system is not the apparent inclusion of visuals, since it has been indicated that 
tiie A-T system also makes extensive use of visual materials. The difference really 
is in the extent of individualization which necessitates a greater break from 
tradition with the AVT system. There are no required group meetings within the 
structure of AVT and, consequently, no arbitrarily established beginning or 
ending dates. Students can literally start a course on any working day of the 
year, progress at a pace they establish for themselves, and complete the course 
only when they have reached the required level of competence. 

This particular type of system was first established in a community college 
where traditions have less foothold. It was first tried with the business subjects 
of office machines and typewriting. It utilizes the learning carrel, audiovisual 
equipment and materials, tutorial assistance, and individual evaluation. Courses 
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can be Lidjiisted on an individual basis Tor dilfcaM^ces in piior education, planned 
or unexpected extracurricular activities, and the t\iture goals of each student. 

The primary objectives of the audio-visual-tutorial system are to: 

1. Allow any student to enroll and begin a course on any working day of 
the year, 

2. Permit each student to determine his own best time for study within 
the school day. 

3. Provide, each student with a course designed specifically for him. based 
upon his own goals and prior educational background. 

4. Allow each student to progress at his own rate within the limits of his 
capabilities and/or other time commitments. 

5. Make available to each student the individual assistance of a qualified 
instructor at any time during the course that this becomes necessary. 

6. Permit each student to become successful at each stage of development 
before he moves to the next stage. 

7. Provide a qualified instructor to evaluate the work of each student in 
his presence, privately and individually, imjj^ediately upon completion. 

8. AUow any student the time required to reach minimum vocational 
competencies so long as progress is maintained. 

Courses within an AVT system consist of an appropriate number of 
single-concept units to cover the required material, a problem or task to be 
completed for each unit, and a short quiz to measure understanding. In addition, 
each unit is accompanied by a list of learning objectives to make the student 
aware of what he should be :'ble to demonstrate after completing the 
assignment. A pretest to measure prior background, several intermediate tests to 
measure progress and retention, and a posttest to measure final competencies 
complete the course materials. 

When students enroll in courses taught with the AVT system, they first 
take a pretest. On the basis of this pretest, the students' occupational goals, and 
perhaps certain other background information, a separate program is constructed 
for each student from the units available. Initial units in accounting, typing, 
business mathematics, or other courses may be omitted if the student's higli 
school courses provided him with the same information or skill. It makes no 
sense to require repetition unless it adds substantially to skills or abilities. The 
pretest might also point out that a student has insufficient background for a 
course, in which case some remedial work miglit be advisable. It is also pointless 
to urge a student to proceed with a course when, without the requisite 
background knowledge or skill, his chance for success is greatly reduced. 

Once the pretest is evaluated and the proper units within the course 
prescribed for a student, he goes to the learning laboratory where the initial 
instruction for each unit is provided by audiovisual media. This may be in the 
form of a cartridged sound film or a set of slides with an accompanying cassette 
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tape. Unlike the- A-T system, the AVT units are short, varying from 5 to 15 
minutes with an average of about 10. A student laboratory technician is 
employed to act as librarian for the materials, to assist beginning learners with 
the operation of equipment if necessary, and to make minor repairs to 
equipment or materials. 

Independent study carrels are provided in which learners view and hear the 
instruction. Headphones help to reduce outside distractions and permit greater 
concentration. Most units require that the student actively perform some task 
aloiig witii the instruction. This active process of seeing, hearing, and doing for 
short periods of time enhances the learning of new concepts and skills. Usually a 
short quiz is provided for each unit in a student handbook with easily accessible 
answers so that learners can check their understanding as soon as the unit is 
completed. 

Upon completion of the learning unit, students do a problem or practice 
assignment that relates directly to the material just covered. This provides 
immediate reinforcement of the concept or skill as well as a systematic review of 
previous learning. The work can be completed in the learning laboratory where 
qualified instructors are available to give tutorial assistance where necessary, or 
in courses where specific equipment is not required, it may be done as 
homework. 

The final step in the completion of each learning unit is evaluation. The 
completed assignment is taken to an instructor in the learning laboratory for 
immediate feedback regarding the quality of the work, giving students the 
chance to recognize any faulty practices or erroneous concepts before tliey 
become deeply entrenched. This tutorial aspect of an AVT system is significant 
since every student gets the individual and undivided attention of the instructor 
as many times as there are units in the course. 

Testing procedures within an AVT system require the greatest break from 
traditional thinking, but provide two specific advantages for students. First of 
all, a student is allowed io take his test individually as he is ready. There are no 
assigned dates for intermediate, midterm, or final tests. When the student 
completes the work up to a test unit, he is advised to take the test as soon as 
possible and with little or no review or ''cramming." This procedure gives both 
the student and the instructor a more accurate picture of retention. Thus the 
system as well as the individual student is being tested. Most students would find 
it very difficult to give up a cramming session, which by this time in their 
academic career is a ritual, without specific safeguards against failure. The 
safeguard is provided by the AVT system in its second deviation from traditional 
testing philosophy. No student is allowed to fail a course or any test within the 
course. Established minimum standards must be reached at each check point 
throughout the course before students proceed. These standards are based on 
minimum vocational competencies which are usually represented by the 
traditional grade; consequently, all students completing courses will have 
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readied "A," ''B/' or standards. Any time a test is encountered and the 
results are less tlian standard, tlie students are required to review, redo certain 
assignments, and take an alternate test before proceeding. This process can be 
repeated if the results of the alternate test are unsatisfactory. Students are not 
''dragged along'' through a course compounding failure, but are instead building 
a series of successes. 

There are, of course, a!id will continue to be a small percentage of students 
who for some reason do not reach the established standards. Usually the fault 
can be traced to one or more aspects of the system, which (with perhaps some 
rationalization) absolves the student from most of the blame. In the first place, 
if the pretest measures background, it ought to show some flint of aptitude. And 
even though aptitude tests are less than completely reliable, the student could 
still be made aware of his chance for success in a course before he begins. 
Anotlier, more common reason for insufficient progress is a lack of motivation 
on the part of the student. Most educators agree that the ability to motivate 
students to learn is the mark of a good teacher, and under the AVT system, 
which provides more opportunity to procrastinate, such motivation is the prime 
responsibility of laboratory instructors. 

The foregoing description of an AVT system includes a differentiated 
teaching statT much like the A-T system. Education for more students can be 
provided in less space and with less equipment than in traditional classroom 
methods. It is possible to run several courses simultaneously in the same learning 
laboratory, which further reduces space requirements. The unscheduled or 
arranged-time basis of offering courses makes them available to many more 
students than is possible with classes that have to meet at a particular time each 
day. Tfie AVT system did not come into use until 1967, but it should be very 
much a part of instructional methodology in community college business 
departments during the 1970's. 



There have been various methods of instruction mentioned and partially 
described in this chapter, each representing some type of ''systems approach" to 
teaching. Programmed instruction, computer-assisted instruction, audio-tutorial 
instruction, and audio-visual-tulorial instruction all provide a system for 
education using various technologies. Each of these systems, however, seems to 
limit students to only one source of information. Althougli some systems 
employ various types of media, students must get particular parts of the 
instruction from only one source with apparently no choice -vliich one. 

Neil Postman of New York University discussed some interesting ideas for 
the new technology as he was questioning the legitimacy of measuring 
intelligence by the ability to read. His remarks lend support to those who are 
attempHng to build instructional systems that rely less on the ability to read well 
and more on the ability to think and reason and perform. 
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What would happen if our schools took the drastic political step of trying 
to make the new technology the keystone of education? The thought will 
seem less romantic if you remember that the start of the Third Millenium 
is only 31 years away. No one knows, of course, what would happen, but 
I'd like to make a few guesses. In tlic first place, tlie pliysical environment 
would be entirely different from what it is now. The school would look 
something like an electric circus -arranged to accommodate TV cameras 
and monitors, film projectors, computers, audio and video tape machines, 
radio, and photographic and stereophonic equipment. As he is now 
provided with textbooks, each student would be provided with liis own 
still-camera, 8 mm. camera, and tape cassette. The school library would 
contain books, of course, but at least as many films, records, video tapes, 
audio tapes, and computer progranis. The major effort of the school would 
be to assist students in achieving what has been called ''multimedia 
literacy." Therefore, speaking, film-making, picture-taking, televising, 
computer-programming, listening, perhaps even music playing, drawing, 
and dancing would be completely acceptable means of expressing 
intellectual interest and competence. They would certainly be given weight 
at least equal to reading and writing, 

Since intelligence would be defined in a new way, a student's ability to 
create an idea would be at least as important as his ability to classify and 
remember the ideas of others. New evaluation procedures would come into 
being, and standardized tests-the final, desperate refuge of the print- 
bound bureaucrat — would disappear. Entirely new methods of instruction 
would evolve. In fact, school.s might abandon the notion of teacher 
instruction altogether. Whatever disciplines lent themselves to packaged, 
lineal, and segmented presentation would be offered through a computer- 
ized and individualized program. And students could choose from a wide 
variety of such programs whatever they wished to learn about. This means, 
among other things, that teachers would have to stop acting like teachers 
and find something u.sefui to do, like, for instance, helping young people 
to resolve some of their more wrenching emotional problems,^ 

It is interesting to project these ideas into the teaching of business subjects 
at the community college. What would happen if students had a choice of media 
to learn a particularly difficult concept in marketing or accounting, such as 
cash-tlow analysis? If they were able to choose from different presentations such 
as the straightforward textbook, the stepped programmed instruction, a 
computerized program, an audio-tape narration, a slide-tape unit, or a real or 
animated film, the most difficult concept for a teacher to put acro.ss in the 
classroom might be amazingly ea.sy for students to learn. This is to say that 
different individuals learn best by different media and methodology, and if the 
right combinations are available, the student heretofore considered "dull" might 
be surprisingly intelligent. 

^Postman, Neil. *'ThJ Politics of Reading/' /harvard Education Review 40:250-5 I ; May 
1970. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 

Expanding the idcii of niultisystems und including the professional abihties 
of teaclicrs, a look into tiie crystal ball reveals some very exciting possibilities for 
business education at tlie community college level. If it is agreed that 
community colleges serve a wide range of people in terms of age, background, 
needs, and abilities, then a form begins to take shape through the haze. If it is 
further agreed that each of the people served has separate problems with learning 
such as what and how much to learn and how best to accumulate the necessary 
knowledge and skills, then the form becomes recognizable as a building. If it is 
still further agreed that business educators have the ability to use the new 
technology and to develop methodology to help each of these students develop 
to his maximum capability, then the building is clearly seen as a little red brick 
schoolhouse. But this old-fashioned educational building has a very modern sign 
over the door that reads, "Business Education Clinic/' Through the door can be 
seen four distinct ureas of specialization: diagnosis, prescription, treatment, and 
evaluation. 

The first "visions" of this little rf^d schoolhouse reveal that it has been 
remodeled inside and the activities are somewhat analogous to some well-known 
medical clinics. It is also noticed that people, young and old, are entering and 
leaving individually, not as groups. This might be because each has a personal 
educational problem, much as people have individual medical problems or 
ailments. Their first stop is at the area called "diagnosis." 

Diagnosis, The receptionist greets each person entering (with the standard 
gracious smile) and asks him questions, the answers to which are recorded on a 
form. These questions are related to the symptoms of the problem, like: "1 just 
lost my third job in a year because of inefficiency," or "1 have twice been passed 
by for a promotion," or "I need a job, but 1 can't pass employment tests." The 
interview is short and the receptionist calls a clinician who invites the person 
into his office. 

This clinician may have a limited background in educational methods, but 
he is an expert on what is expected of employees in specific occupations, He 
knows firsthand what employment tests are given and how they relate to the 
various jobs in area businesses. He also knows what traits are souglU for 
promotion in each business, as well as the skil''"^ and knowledge necessary for 
each level of employment. He spends three days a week in the "clinic ' and the 
other two in research. He conducts and supervises job and task analysis studies in 
all area businesses that have employees whose work relates to his specialties. 
After seeking the answers to several questions related to the goals of the 
individual, this clinician schedules the "patient" for one or more tests to 
determine the present state of his educational "health." 

Prescription. The next stop for each person is in the prescription area, 
where with the aid of a computer, the diagnostician's report of needed 
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achievement and the test results indicating present status liave already been 
received. The professional in (his area is an expert in learning theory and 
teaching methodology. He knows how most people learn best and can quickly 
determine the best method and media for each individual based on the type of 
learning that is necessary. With the needs defined, there is a brief consultation 
and perhaps another short test or two. A prescription is then written whicii 
describes the exact lessons to be taken and the method and media for each. 

Treatment. The treatment area contains a wide variety of programs and 
individual learning units. The new technology is plainly evident, including several 
items of equipment and gadgetry that are yet unnamed as of the present date. 
There are both professionals and technicians in educational therapy who are 
moving among the learners answering questions and offering advice and 
encouragement. Some of the learners come to this area daily, others only one or 
two days a week to get their ''prescriptions" filled. Some spend weeks or months 
in order to cure educational **ills," while others need only one or a few visits. 
Each is being provided the precise program needed, in the correct maximum 
dosage and from the most effective medium, to solve his specific educational 
problem in the shortest possible time. 

Evaluation. Tiie evaluation process actually starts in the "treatment" area 
with intermediate tests of various types to measure progress. Other types of tests 
are administered in the ''evaluation" area when the "therapist" feels that the 
treatment has sufficiently overcome the problem. The expert in evaluation has 
many of the same qualifications as the diagnostician and frequently serves in a 
dual role. When the learner has satisfied the requirements of evaluation he is sent 
out to, or back to, the job. Depending on the type of original problem and the 
extent of treatment necessary, he may be requested to return to the clinic 
periodically for a "checkup." 

The concept of prescription education is not futuristic. It is part of the 
here and now. It is presently being implemented to a limited extent in business 
education at many community colleges. Methods and procedures have already 
been developed and tested which, by utilizing the new technology, can provide 
better education on an individual basis for more students in less time and in less 
space than traditional classroom methods. The concepts of individualized 
instruction and mass education are no longer mutually exclusive. 
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Independent Business Schools 

JOHN BINNION 

Lear-Seigler Education Company^ Denver, Colorado 

In pasi years, private schools placed vocational business and office education 
emphasis on the traditional shorthand-typewriling-bookkeeping skills. The 
curriculum emphasis of today, however, must be much broader, although we 
have to admit that there are still thousands of lower-level beginning clerical and 
stenographic jobs. opening every year. The following short outline will indicate 
some of the areas where today's jobs are found and where today's business 
school training should take place. 

1. Skill areas. Typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping/recordkeeping 
are still offered. For most graduates, these are the job-entry areas; for some, 
career positions. But whatever the tenure involved, sufficient courses must be 
offered so that beginning workers are well-prepared in these fields, because more 
positions are open in these skills than anywhere else. 

2. Electronic data processing. Althougii business schools have to be very 
careful about training in this employment area (jobs for beginning workers are 
not as plentiful as once believed), the fact remains that they must be involved. 
Two emphases are important: (1) every beginning office (or related) worker 
should have some concept of the place of EDP in the office, and (2) some 
business schools should otfer career training in EDP so well-qualified students 
will be able to prepare themselves as EDP operators or as computer programmers 
(to be sure, the beginning worker usually finds his first job as a programmer 
trainee, apprentice programmer, operator, or some similar beginning position). 

3. Marketing. The term marketing is used here in its broadest sense: sales, 
advertising, purchasing, retailing, marketing management, buying (in the retailing 
sense), and similar job positions. A large number of positions open yearly, and 



John B\ Binnion received an A. A, degree from Qiaffey College, an M.A. degree from New 
Mexico Highlands University, and a Ed.D. degree from Oklahoma State University, His 
teaching experience has been at both the secondary and university levels. He i'^ xurrently 
national director of education for the Lear-Seigler Education Company, Denver, Colorado. 
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advancement and potential monetary rewards are both very good. It is in this 
general area that not enough training has been offered. Many persons enter tlie 
marketing areas without any -at least, without sufficient - formal f raining, 

4. Combination areas. There are many combination job areas tliat should 
be studied and to which young people should be directed. Without giving time to 
discussions, tiie list includes sucii areas as: agriculture/business; business/medical 
back-up (medical assistant, dental assistant, medical librarian, etc.); business/ 
travel-entertainment; hospitality industry (hotel, motel, restaurant industries); 
business/drafting; business/engineering technicians; business/law (particularly the 
new field of legal clerks): and personal/business. 

Whai /,v the injluctice of govenitnait? As time goes on, the mounting 
influence of our various forms of government-local, state, federal-on our lives 
is obvious. Regulation is becoming more pronounced, quite visible in such new 
fields as consumer protection, ecology, and health services. 

Since the early years of this century almost everyone has had the problem 
of federal income tax and (more recently) the income taxes of almost all 50 
slates. Added to that are the various property, school, luxury, entertainnient, 
sales, transportation, and other taxes. Not to be forgotten, of course, are the 
many forms of social security taxes. 

Social reform is still another area in which our various governmental 
offices are involved. The social security taxes mentioned above are perhaps a 
duplication of this area, but the social reforms involve much more than just 
taking care of the aged or disabled or indigent. Social reform might also include 
some of the regulatory agencies, referred to above. But social reform seems to be 
an area unto itself in which special positions in business skills are necessary and 
towards which we should be preparing employees. Finally, there are the service 
areas of government that are separate from anything mentioned previously and 
that require many office workers: police and fire departments, the forestry 
.service, hospitals, schools, courts. 

The influences of government, then, are great. The business schools have a 
responsibility to prepare citizens for positions in government at all levels and in 
ail career areas. It would appear that there will continue to be more demands as 
the country's current emphasis on "doing things for the public" continues. 

Will unions have a greater influence on office \\)orkers? Because office 
workers are being unionized in growing numbers, the business school must give 
some attention to this part of the economy. Several questions have to be 
asked-and, perhaps, answered. One of these involves the basic question of "To 
be, or not to be?'' A student cannot fully answer this question unless he 
understands the basic facts of unionism, the history of the union movement, his 
own place in the union, the trends in American business. 

Still another question is whether or not the office worker truly belongs in 
the trade union movement. The fact that unionism among office workers is 
growing is an indication that many do believe in it and its place in the family of 
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office workers. At least one pertineiU question involves (he question as to 
whether unions should have the opportunity to secure and use contldential 
intbrnuition wiiicli is obviously available to many oftlce workers. 

What about social problems and office workers? In earlier paragraphs in 
tills section some reference was made to governmental offices and to certain 
social problems that in one way or another involved workers who could be 
prepared by independent business schools. It would truly seem that we have a 
responsibility here-not just to prepare workers for the offices involved, but to 
give the students some background into the concepts involved. Some of the 
concepts are traditional; they have been with us for some time. But a few, such 
as the partial list here, are comparatively new: aid to the disadvantaged— 
economic, cultural, ethnic, mental, etc.; consumerism; drugs; ecology; ethics; 
health; and women's liberation. 

Where should vocational education be placed: secondary or postsecon- 
Jury? With the current emphasis on public vocational education (the indepen- 
dent business, trade, and technical schools have been involved in proprietary 
vocational education ' for centuries), some people of the business schools are 
prone to believe tliat secondary schools should change their traditional 
curriculum and provide almost nothing but vocational training for certain 
students. To some, this would mean a discontinuance of some general education 
courses "because it is these courses that turn a student against school; it is these 
courses which cause the current higti dropout rate; it is these courses which are 
not realistic to the student." 

Perhaps. Cut private schools kid themselves (and, more tragically, the 
student) when they go to ,the extreme of substituting for fundamentals. It is 
certain that not everyone needs to study Shakespeare, but it is equally certain 
tliat everyone needs to know how to communicate effectively, and there are no 
substitutes for the communicative skills of writing, speaking, listening. The 
mechanic or stock boy or clerk-typist needs to communicate propedy as much 
as does the attorney or dentist, although the specifics may be somewhat 
different. It is also certain that not everyone needs to know algebra and 
geometry, but every high school graduate should know basic arithmetic and 
consumer mathematics as an everyday tool. Later, the carpenter or draftsman 
will need to know a specific kind of applied mathematics, as will the shipping 
clerk or automotive parts clerk. 

The point to be emphasized here, then, is that the secondary school can 
and should be the entry ground for certain elementary vocational training, but 
tlie advanced work, the area for growth and personal maturity, the educational 
level for higli-skill development, should be tauglit in the postsecondary 
institution. If the higli school can provide the necessary basics, the postsecon- 
dary schools-including the independent business school-can turn out the 
finished product. 
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Some would suggest that vocational training in the high school is necessary 
because that sort of curriculum will help to prevent dropouts. A realistic and 
honest look at that theory proves that it is full of wishful tiiinking. Even with 
the millions and millions of dollars that have been poured into vocational 
education on the high school level, the fact remains that the desired job just isn't 
being done. Part of the fault lies in our lack of understanding of the 
physiological immaturity of the student; some in unrealistic teaching procedures 
and an impractical curriculum; and some with improper guidance procedures and 
improper communications between the school, the student, the parent, and the 
public. 

in other words, dropouts are still a major problem despite the large sums 
o( money which have been spent to retain the student in high school until 
graduation. What is needed is a more realistic general education program that 
will equip the individual with basic skills so he can meet normal adult 
responsibilities. Then, and with the proper and realistic general education 
program, must come exploratory and introductory courses which will allow the 
student to select a career area while he is in higli school so that he can pursue 
proper vocational preparation afterwards. 

A final thought here is that our economy needs better educated workers 
because of several major and imp rtant changes, (I) American business and 
industry has improved its procedures so dramatically, through plant automation 
and o^ricQ electronic data processing, that the work force is changing. In turn, 
automation and EDP have decreased the number of Job openings in a fev/ 
industries. Workers, in certain jobs, must be better educated than ever before. 
(2) Our present— and what we hope will be a continued— emphasis on social 
concerns means that workers need to have a better understanding of our social 
order. Ecology, for example, is a fad to some, but many of us hope that the fad 
will turn to a permanent institution in American life. And ecology requires a 
proper understanding of the world around us v/hich goes far past the picking up 
of cans and bottles along higliways or the banning of campers in certain National 
Park areas. The teaching of practical science in the high schools can help hold 
student interest until graduation— not to mention the fact that science can help 
the individual make the world a better place in which to live. (3) The American 
social order has traditionally been taught througli such courses as history, civics, 
current events, and government. Efforts were sincere, thougii ^omewhat 
misdirected. Social studies should still include American history so that students 
will know how their country has advanced, but social studies should include 
much more about the responsibility ot the individual toward making the country 
survive. A high school dropout will not learn that, nor will the student who 
continues in school under a traditional curriculum. The mounting relief roles, 
the increasing civic disturbances, the changing attitudes toward quality of goods 
and services are all indications of a need for more education in economic 
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responsibility that is tied to a historical perspective, An interesting, effective 
approach to general and consumer economics is a secondary school must. 

Summarw There is little doubt that the independent business school, as 
well as other postsecondary institutions, iiee^s to meet the various emerging 
changes that confront all American institutions - educational and otherwise. So 
far as the business schools are concerned, the major emphasis is to prepare 
individuals for careers in business, industry, government. 

Concurrent with that vocational business training, however, is the need to 
give students an insight into the responsibilities of American citizenship. This 
vocational education must include something in the general education area so 
that ethics, responsibility. appreci:Uion of the American democratic form of 
government, a knowledge of the free-enterprise system, and similar social and 
economic understandings can be acquired and carried into a later working and 
home life. 



General areas of methodology. In almost all schools one can find the 
lecture method of teaching being used, and the independent business schools are 
no exception. But as individual progress is stressed in so many of our schools, 
one is certain to find an increased use of certain more modern methods that 
supplement (although not always replace) the traditional. 

Electronic classroom devices. Electronic laboratories are commonly used 
in certain stenographic and typewriting classes. With multiple-channel listening 
stations available for such classrooms, the teacher is able to direct several types 
of dri!l or practice material into any classroom situation, thus providing for the 
individual instruction which is so important. As both reel-type and cassette-type 
systems have been available for stenographic instruction for several years, there 
is little need to offer detailed descriptions of methodology. 

Several different types of instruction in typewriting are now available, and 
in some instances typewriting skills are taught in from 12 to 20 hours. 
(Obviously, additional instruction is needed for those who desire to go into 
careers where the typewriter is a basic tool, but elementary typewriting skills are 
sufficient for other jobs.) There is little doubt, however, that more will be done 
in individualized typewriting instruction, through the use of electronic equip- 
ment, in the next few years. 

Audiovisual devices. The use of audiovisual devices is not new either. Some 
current usages are described here. 

Film loops provide detailed instruction in a certain phase of a skill or 
technique, presenting the learning experience over and over until the 
student perfects the concept or technique, 

Microteaching is the use of video tapes to show a student how he 
performed a particular task. Here, the student performs before the camera. 
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and the video tape is then played back so the student can see his good and 
bad points. The technique can also be used to aid groups in evahiating the 
perrorniance of others. 

V.'VW is tlie use of video tapes to aid in instruction. In most instances the 
video tape would not be used for the entire class period, but for a short 
period of time only. In effect, it would supplement the instruction of the 
teacher. Obviously, it could also be used for review work or for individual 
study, but it does not take the place of the teacher. 

Cassettes are a more recent innovation in the use of sound-taped materials. 
The tape cassette is a self-contained unit, usually of a standardized size and 
speed, which can be played on almost any type of commercial player. 
Cassettes can be used in steno labs or checked out and used at the 
student's honie or dormitory room. One rmds these tapes quite often in 
shorthand dictation, but cassette-recorded materials can be found in 
almost any academic course, including those in the business administration 
areas. One point to emphasize is the fact that the cassettes are almost 
foolproof, I:ven an inexperienced operator finds it difficult to tear or erase 
a prerecorded cassette tape. 

Self-contained sound and picture projectors, another form of cassette, are 
found in a new type of projector where the sound tape and the film tape 
are in a cassette which fits into a table-top size projector. A good many of 
these instructional units are currently being manufactured, and the 
material can be used for initial instruction or for individual study or 
review. Again, the instruction is in short units and is usually used to 
supplement a lecture or laboratory situation. 

Simulated work experience. Although simulation has been with us for 
many years in the form of office practice classes and practice sets in a variety of 
subjects, we have had new forms of sinuilation in recent years, In the past our 
.simulation has been highly individualized (as in the form of practice sets), but 
new materials lend themselves to office situations where there is interaction 
among students who, for example, operate an office in which members of the 
class perform specific functions: receptionist, office manager, purchasing agent, 
secretary, bookkeeping, file clerk, and so forth. 

Another simulation type of experience is the "in-basket'' activity which 
can be u.sed in office procedures classes. In this activity the student is given a set 
ol' materials on which to work. The student first determines the priority of the 
tasks (there may be as many as 20 activities in a unit, and the total time may 
extend over several class periods) and then performs the various tasks. He is 
graded on his priority determinations and the quality and speed of his work. The 
name comes from the action of the worker in the office who, on coming to work 
in the morning, reaches into his IN basket and removes the materials that have 
been deposited (here by his supervisor and messengers. 

Other forms of simulated work experience found in classes in today's 
schools include such tried-and-true methods as the traditional practice set, case 
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studies, role-playing, and school work-experience. All of tliese, and more, iielp 
make classes more interesting and meaningful. 

Programmed learning. Of special importance to business s ',1100 Is and tiie 
concept of individual progress is ti\e programmed textbook, Tlie concept is not 
new, but programmed books in business subject areas are not too common. 
Important, too, is tiie need for teaciiers to know iiow to use lliem, for the Idea is 
not to just hand a student a book and .say, "Here is your textbook. Wlien you 
finish it, come back and Tii give you something else to do." 

Programmed textbooks, wiiich can be used in business scliools, are now 
available in English (some in such specialized areas as punctuation), business 
mathematics, EDP, accounting, and filing. In addition, some programmed 
materials are available in audiovisual publications so the student can see and 
learn on his own. Programmed pacers, of the tachistoscope type, are available 
from several firms and include instruction in fields such as filing, business 
mathematics, ten-key adders, and the like. 

A caution must be voiced again. The business schools have found that 
programmed learning is good if it is directed by a teacher who understands it and 
provides the student with individualized instruction so he can learn with the 
maximum amount of speed and individualit r Programmed learning does not 
take the place of the teacher. 

MicrO'Wiits. Still another type of generalized improvement in methods, 
which applies to almost all areas of instruction, is that of dividing the course into 
small units. A variation of the project method, the budget, or some of the other 
teaching plans, the micro-unit will divide the semester or quarter course into 
easily performed units of just a few hours each. The student is able to complete 
the materials at his own speed. Frequent tests are given so progress and 
understanding can be determined. The student cannot proceed to the next unit 
unless he has the instructor's permission and has had all of his work, including 
the tests, checked. Meaningful repetition provides necessary review and 
reinforcement. 

One caution: the units are not equal in length. Students can sjDend as much 
time as necessary on any particular unit, but guidelines are established and the 
student is given much individual attention. A prime factor involved is that the 
student is building his skill or knowledge in a logical sequence but can complete 
the subject away from the lockstep type of instruction that is too common in 
our public schools. Most good students like the plan and ask for it; the average 
and poorer students do not object -in fact, the poorer students often like it 
because no one really knows that they are not up to the others. 

Special areas- accounting. For purposes of illustrating individuality in 
vocational education in accounting, the following terminology will be used: top 
program-professional accounting, intermediate program -general accounting, 
and opening level program-accounting assistant. 
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Many of tlie students who enroll in independent business schools, with the 
objective of majoring in accounting, do so because they do not understand 
accounting and its function in business. John Locke once said, "Accounting is 
more a matter of logic than of arithmetic,'' and not everyone is a logical thinker. 

"Step down" programs are therefore in order. Should the student who 
enrolls in professional accounting not be able to complete the program 
successfully, he can be "stepped down" to the general accounting program. The 
difference is ihui the professional accounting program heavily emphasizes 
accounting and' its allied skills (such as administrative management, communica- 
tion skills, a basic knowledge of EDP. otc), whereas general accounting includes 
a knowledge of accounting but also involves i^ome peripheral subjects, usually in 
the clerical areas. The next "step down" can be found between the general 
accounting program and the accounting assistant program. In the latter, the 
obvious emphasis is placed upon clerical duties, with recordkeeping being the 
major instruction in the general areas of accounting. 

As in all business programs in the independent business schools, the 
concept is to help every student successfully complete a program so he can enter 
tlie job market at a level at which he is capable of performing successfully. A 
failure helps no one: not the student, not the school, not society. 

Special textbooks are being developed, too. There was a time when most 
accounting teachers believed that "accounting was accounting" and no matter 
what your Job you should have the same basic instruction. In other words, the 
prospective accountant, stenographer, manager, EDP specialist, or clerical 
worker studied from the same text and (supposedly) with the same degree of 
comprehension. 

That concept is no longer higlily regarded. Specialized skills are needed by 
the EDP specialist who needs to know how data processing can help the 
accountant, the manager, and the investor obtain more and better information. 
Specialized skills are needed too by the secretary who may work in ihe office of 
a dentist or medical doctor and who keeps records of patients, performs certain 
daily cash and banking activities, and maintains certain records for the 
accountant who actually does the accounting for her employer. In that case, the 
secretary needs to know only certain recordkeeping functions, for the actual 
accounting is too sophisticated to be entrusted to anyone other than a 
professional accountant. The same reasoning for specialized texts can be applied 
to the worker who will go into management functions, into a retailing position, 
or into any one of a number of other specialized business occupations, 

\n area of importance here, which affects methods because of the lack of 
a program in most business schools, is that of preparing accountants for the 
examination for Certified Public Accountants. In other years, the private 
business schools of this country were a prime source of supply of men and 
women who entered the public accounting field. Thousands of the graduates of 
business schools passed the CPA examination and attained positions of 
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responsibility and leadcrsliip witliin tlieir coninuinitics. One by one, hcrvvever, 
tlic various states, under tlie direction and leadersliip of tlie Anierican Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants and (he suite societies, have pi.ssed laws 
restricting the examination to those who have earned a baccalaureate degree. 
Approximately two-thirds of the states now have such laws, and it is probably 
just a matter of time until all states will have them. 

An injustice? Perhaps, But one cannot go about jousting with windmills, so 
business schools must turn to other fields. Many of their graduates still enter 
public accounting, some as employees of CPA funis and others as independent 
public accountants. In fact, several states have examinations for public 
accountants that are based on a somewhat different level from the uniform 
exan)ination for Certified Public Accountant, Others enter commercial account- 
ing or governm.ental accounting. 

The change in method, then, has come about because of the change in 
eniphasis. No longer is the inst'-uction higlily oriented toward the person who 
niay someday want to sit for the CPA examination. Instead, the instruction is 
frequently directed toward the person who will enter ac another level, have 
another career purpose, and be in the school for a shorter period of time. 

The one additional change in accounting instruction in business schools 
involves the area of governmental accounting and the positions therein, W'*h the 
current emphasis on social needs and assistance thai is so prevalent ui our 
country today, there are many positions in governmental accounting which nuist 
be filled. Many of these jobs actually involve the traditional areas of revenues, 
disbursements, apportionments, funding, taxation, and so forth. Other positions 
involve auditing skills. Some involve applications for governmental funds, 
including the preparation of reports that involve communication skills of a high 
level. Many business schools have turned to this area f our economy for 
placement of their graduates who have, by intent, been trained for work in this 
sector. The emphasis is new, with specialized accounting instruction being 
offered and specialized placement being the result. 

Special areas -secretarial. Years ago business schools enrolled .students 
whose express purpose was to become "secretaries/' No one tried to define the 
occupation in technical terms, and standards were sufficiently high so that 
graduates of the schools quickly and easily found positions. Then came the era 
of specialization: medical secretaries, legal secretaries, airline secreriries, 
''executive'' secretaries, and so forth. 

Today, business schools are turning back to the original concept of 
preparing all secretaries well, giving them some background in several specialties, 
and then showing them how to build professional and technical vocabularies 
after they get on the job. This idea works well, for the prospective secretaries 
have had some instruction in several areas of specialized transcriptio*^. in 
addition, graduates usually have no real assurance that they will go to worK . a 
particular firm or office. So, by giving a broad education, and by giving students 
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inforniatiDn as to lu)\v io build a technical vocabulary and how to do home 
study thioiigh the use ot^ records or tapes, the business school is perforniiag an 
c^ven bcUcr i^jnclion. 

With the current high recognition beuig given to ll^e professional 
designation. Certi'tied Prol'essional Secretary, busii^css sclioois have turned tlieir 
attention toward recognition by the Institute t\)r Certifying Secretaries, tiie 
organization which [prepares the CPS examination, Tiiis recognition was 
accorded at the annual meeting of tiie hist i lute in 1^)70 and was published in 
1^)71. I he histitute now recognises the education taken by secretaries who have 
attended private business schools and equates it on a prepared rating scale along 
widi (raining taken at otiier educational institutions. As a result, many of the 
turward-looking business schools are now pieparing their curriculums so that 
higli-lcvel students will enroll in courses thai will help Uiem, along svitli pioper 
work experience, to tiualily for the CPS examination. 

Typos of stenographic systems, other than symbol shorthand, are also 
being stressed in certain business sciiools. Must aulliorilies in shorthaiyi agree 
that a syntbol system is ultimately faster than an alphabetic system. Most uf 
them also agree that a person can learn an alphabetic system more rapidly and 
that the alphabetic system (correctly learned) can equip a person for a beginn'^g 
positio/i as a steriographer or secretary. So, alphabetic systems are quite popular 
in business schools because the student is usually in the school for only a sh jrt 
period of time. 

for those who wafit to become conference or court reporters, ihcr are 
Several systems which are commonly used in business schools. One is ihe 
machine system which one frequently sees in television news programs, in funis 
and TV entertainment, and in conferences and hearings and courtrooms v/Jieii 
one can attend such places. Very few individuals can learn to take any dictation 
at the speeds required for court or conierence reporting, but those wlio begin 
sucli a program and who only attain machine speeds of from 100 to 150 words 
per minute can easily secure secretarial jobs in business, government, and 
industry. That training, then, is not svasted if the individual docs not attain the 
required high coun and conference speeds. Still anotlier factor in the machine 
shorthand systems is that the machine seems to attract men into the program, 
whereas manual shortlumd docs not. 

A type of voicewriting machine is another device used in court and 
conference reporting and in c.fllce secretarial work as well. In this system the 
secretary or reporter repeats, into a soundproof mask, what the speaker has sa'd. 
The dictator does not hear the individual repeating what is said so he 
(supposedly) is not bothered. The material is dictated on a tape recorder which 
is held in the lap of the reporter and is later transcribed. 

One can ask why this system is used or how it differs from a traditional 
tape recorder. The answer is that in conference or court reporting the transcriber 
may have difllcully in differentiating between voices on a tape, whereas this 
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"mask" reporter will be able to give the liames of the individuals speaking as 
those individuals become involved. 

Still one more advantage of the system is that it is learned more quickly 
than either the manual or the machine sliorthand systems. The federal 
government now accepts this system in Civil Service positions, and several states 
are reported to have also recognized the system as being valid for most 
secretarial and reporting positions. In some instances, the military has also 
installed schools for the learning of the skill. Transcription is done in a manner 
similar to that of any machine transcription. 

Final mennon of shorthand or dictation systems has to include the 
instruction on transcribing machines. This skill is not new, but most business 
schools recognize the need of having every prospective stenographer or secretary 
acquire good skills in the use of transcribing machines. For those who cannot 
learn a shorthand system, the transcribing machine can provide employment 
skills. But. even for those who do know a shorthand system, the machine 
transcription skill is important. ^ 

The steno lab has already been discussed, so there is no need to mention it 
again here. The point will just be made that the steno lab enables the student to 
proceed at a much faster rate and provides the possibility of individualized 
instruction. The lab is more effective than personalized dictation for several 
reasons: most tapes have been recorded by experts and the timing is almost 
perfect; with (apes and several channels there is the possibility of several types of 
dictation going on at the same time, the amount depending only upon the 
number of channels available; with specialized dictation, the pronunciation of 
technical terms is more nearly correct than when the dictation is done by a 
person from outside that industry. 

A final mention of dictation lab method must be included here. For the 
most part, dictation tapes, whether for reel or cassette machines, have been 
scientifically prepared to include the correct syllable count, most used words, 
common phrases, precise grammar, and so forth. The secretary seldom finds (if 
ever) all of these things in the dictation taken in the oirtce. 

Some forward-looking business schools have prepared tapes, based on 
•'office style dictation,'' that can be used in advanced transcription classes. 
Dictation is not perfect. The dictator, for example, miglit well be talking with a 
cigar in his mouth, or the dictator gives general dictation with certain 
information to be searched out and added by the secretary. In fact, most of the 
dictation has little similarity to the perfectly graded and composed dictation 
now found on tapes and records. Incidentally, the students make better 
secretaries because of the new materials. 

Special areas - electronic data processing. When one talks about methods in 
electronic data processing, placement possibilities must also be mentioned. The 
facts about the expansion of computer usage are easy to believe-the evidence is 
there. The facts about employment within the industry, however, and the annual 
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lumiber of new jobs for prograniniers and other iiDP specialists are debatable. 
The recent recession in our economy and the resulting profit-iniprovenient 
programs have shown that liDP installations could get by with fewer employees 
than previously thought. In fact, some husine.ss llrnis even decided that they 
really did not need a computer installation at all! 

All schools, then, public and private alike, should restructure their 
curriculums to provide for what is best in data procr:.ssing education. One of (he 
first places to begin is in the area of adnii.ssions. Entrance standards should be 
very high. Another factor to consider is that schools should provide a curriculum 
that allows the liDP specialist a second area of employment and knowledge. This 
point is particularly importa'M for the HDP specialist should be able to correlate 
his preferred area with accouuiing, retailing, drafting, or some other field wiiere 
EDP and the .specialty area are compatible. The second area of knowledge offers 
two plus factors: (1) the graduate has a second area of employment teenier in 
case his elTorts to tlnd a position in data processing are not fruitful; and (2) if 
the graduate does tlnd a position in data processing, his second area of 
knowledge will make hiiy an even more valuable employee because of his 
knowledge of that second field. 

The above paragraphs, then, get involved in methods because the EDP 
training allows the student (and requires the school) to integrate the subject 
matter for ma.Kimum value to the student and to his future employer. 
Integration takes place, of course, in a traditional cour.se taken by most students 
in most bu.sine.ss schools that is, in the correct use of the case study in which 
EDP equipment is used to help solve the course. Integration should also take 
place in the combination of EDP with subject-matter areas such as accounting, 
finance, marketing, economics, statistics, personnel management, and others. 

The philosophy of the school regarding the teaching of EDP becomes 
apparent when one observes the teaching of programming skills. Some of the less 
desirable schools have no equipment available and do not run any student 
programs on any computer. The student, then, never finds out if his programs 
are valid, how much debugging they need, or if they are practical. He never 
learns to be an operator. He does not know what-buttons, levers, or switches to 
use; how to load information into machines; how to locate errors; how to 
instruct the machine; how to make shortcuts; how to use technical manuals. 

The philosophy of the school becomes even more apparent when one 
looks at the programming languages that are tauglit, how many and how 
complicated the written programs are, and the content of the problems which 
are programmed. Many authorities agree that instruction, for business purposes, 
is a must in three languages: Report Program Generator (RPG), Assembler 
Language (AL or B (Basic) AL), and Common Business Oriented Language 
(COBOL). Of coming importance is Programmer Language/ 1 (PL/ 1), which at 
this writing is specifically for and by IBM, but which is being adapted by other 
cmnputer manufacturers. Of lesser importance to business majors is Formula 
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Translating Language for Scientific Computations (FORTRAN) because the 
language is not widely used in business installations. Further, for those who have 
the mathematics background and who know the other languages, FORTRAN is 
quite easy to learn if the programmer finds it necessary to add the language to. 
his repertoire. 

The methodology of computer instruction, then, is that of beginning at 
the beginning (EDP concepts) with students who have clearly illustrated an 
aptitude for that field. Languages are then added to the concepts (which include 
logic, tlow-charting, computer mathematics, types of hardware and software, 
etc.), with the student eventually moving into case studies, systems, and 
applications. Computer operations are learned along the way as the student 
perfects his programming skills. Hands-on experience is not absolutely necessary, 
although it certainly does help the student, and it does add credibility to the 
educational program. If the student has the ability and background to learn the 
skill as an aid to management decisions, he is that much better off. 

Special areas marketing. Probably the one area which private business 
schools have not developed to its potential is the area of marketing. Here the 
term is defined in its broadest sense to include advertising, sales, purchasing, 
marketing management, ictailing, plant selection, consumer education, retail 
buying, and personnel. There is no attempt to restrict the term to the common 
interpretation of sales jobs. 

Opportunities in marketing are great and perhaps allow the young graduate 
the opportunity for almost unlimited economic and personal success. The field is 
one of our last open frontiers-open to almost anyone without any restrictions 
based on education or financial backing or similar qualifications. 

Methodology really hasn't changed much during the years, for the best 
way to learn marketing techniques is to obtain actual work experience (a 
variation of the apprenticesliip training of yesteryear). Under correct work- 
experience programs, organized or unorganized, the student can gain actual 
experience and be graded by his supervisors or coordinators so that he can grow 
on the job. If he is on a commission basis in sales, for example, he learns even 
more quickly because his income is based on doing the job well, not on the 
learning he has when he makes an error. Or, his window displays or newspaper 
ads which do not draw customers reflect very quickly on the earning power of 
his associates. 

One of the newer areas, although to be sure it has been around for several 
years, is that of fashion merchandising. The independent business schools have 
done a good job in preparing young men and women for careers in the fashion 
industry, particularly for careers in retail stores. In most business schools the 
fashion merchandising courses give training in all of the fields of marketing as 
described in this chapter- not just sales work, but work in diversified areas so 
that management positions can often be attained after but a few years of 
experience in the establishment. Some of the best teaching methods can be 
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observed in these classes: niicroteacliing. Held trips, . liands-on experience in 
many areas, work experience, and so forth. Most o^ the teachers have had actual 
experience in the fashion business, and (he classes are alive and vital. Here, more 
tiian in almost any other area, we find real creativity in the classroom. 

Special areas - personal improvement. Two areas of instruction peculiar to 
independent business schools and seldom found in other schools involve personal 
improvement. Specitlcally, these programs are directed toward helping the 
young person better adjust himself in a persona! manner. The results, generally, 
have been outstanding and the "before" and ''after" snapshots and self- 
evaluations give some prot)f t ) this feeling. This area involves the personal touch. 

Several conunercially prepared programs are available and are designed to 
help young people gain confidence, poise, and other aspects of personal 
adjustment. The women, for example, study weight control, hair styling, 
makeup, posture, correct techniques of walking and sitting, clothing styles, and 
similar aspects of a personal nature. The men study public speaking (not .so 
much of the platform type as the kind of speaking needed for company 
presentations or selling), clothing styles, personal hygiene, table manners, social 
mles, and other aspects of personal improvement. 

Kmployers are generally high in their praise of the improvement which can 
be seen as a result of these courses. Almost all business schools offer such 
courses, and secondary schools and some commuiuty colleges are making glances 
toward the area. The methods? Students learn by doing, with the use of video 
tape as in micro leaching, before-and-after snapshots, personal criticism, and 
much group interaction. The teachers have to be outgoing, and they must havr 
all of the personal attractiveness that they hope to promote in the students. 

Special areas- reading for comprehension. Because of the importance of 
this area of study, it perhaps should have been listed first. It has been found by 
many sjhools, both in the public and the private sectors, that every student 
should have a course in reading improvement during the first weeks he is in 
School. This is perhaps a reflection on the public schools because so many 
students come to independent business schools unable to read well, particularly 
with regard to comprehension. 

On the other hand, it could very well be that the independent business 
schools (and this could apply W trade and technical schools, area vocational 
schools, comnumity colleges, and others) receive applications from the type of 
students who have not done well in reading in public schools. Business schools 
usually lest the students at the beginning of the term, and those students who 
score well on a standardized test are often allowed to omit the reading course 
and substitute an approved elective for it. Here, again, is individualism in action. 

It must be remembered that the course mentioned here is not a speed 
reading course, but is specifically intended for reading comprehension. The 
comprehension is particularly important for the areas of accounting and 
electronic data processing as the reading difficulty of these two areas is 
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particularly higli. Success is diftlcult to obtain witlioiil the ability to 
comprehend the subject matter. 

Summary, While this section was tievoted to nietliods in the independent 
business school of today, tlie reader will have found little that was actually new. 
Tile emphasis on method in the independent business schools is still on 
individuid progress and persona! attention to the student. These were the goals 
of yesterday, and they have not changed. Added to that personal touch is the 
assistance the school gives to the individual toward job placemen t-and no 
graduate ever goes wantin^ -'^ that respect. 



METHODOLOGY TO MEET PROBABLE FUTURE CHANGES 

Really little in the way of predicting future changes in methodology can 
be offered. The independent business schools are somewhat restricted in 
innovations because of the cost of such changes. Yet, when changes have been 
necessary (video tape, steno labs, etc.), the schools have not been tardy. 

It would seem that the following points, hardly new, will continue to 
dictate methodology. 

1. Attention will be given to the ethical recruitment of the individual; his 
instruction in important career areas according to the needs of society, 
his own personal abilities, and witli good, qualified teachers using the 
best of textbooks, equipment, and methods; and a continued effort to 
place the individual in a produc.tive position in the American economy. 

2. Individual progress in the student's course work will be a continued 
objective of the private business school. The lockstep type of 
education, so frequently found in public education, will be avoided 
wherever and whenever possible. 

3. The best of vocational business education will be found at the 
postsecondary school level This does not mean in just the independcfit 
business schools, but it does include them. 

4. In connection with the above, we will find that performance contract- 
ing will become a part of the American educational scene and that the 
independent business school will be involved in performance contract- 
ing as a major participant. Public schools will probably shy away from 
it. Performance contracting will change teaching methods. 

5. The major emphasis in schools, and particularly the independent 
business schools, will be on classroom instruction. Recent emphases, 
particularly in public institutions on the postsecondary level, on 
research and publications, will dimmish in favor of the importance of 
classroom performance. 

6. Instruction, because of social factors and the coming shorter work 
week, will have to include consumer education and information on the 
constructive use of leisure time. 
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Continuing Education 

ROBERT E. FINCH 

Individualized Program Instruction Laboratories, Cincinnati, Ohio 

More out-Dl-schoDl youth and adults are going back to school than ever before in 
history. Approximately one-fourth of these students are enrolled in aduU 
business education courses in public schools, community colleges, private 
schools, and business and industrial educational programs. For many teachers 
and students alike, the continuing education classroom offers a new educational 
experience. A knowledge and understanding of how adults learn is essential 

It takes courage for out-of-school youth and adults to go back to school. 
Teachers should reward this courage with friendliness, understanding, and 
well-planned instruction. When even experienced teachers can be sensitive to 
possible failure during their first graduate course, imagine the concern of the 
dropout who may have left high school under adverse circumstances. Many 
first-time adult enrollees are afraid that age may be a barrier to learning-which 
it is not. 

A warm and cordial attitude, especially during the first meetings of the 
class, can do much to alleviate student fears about any embarrassment. Once the 
student senses that the teacher is doing everything possible to help him succeed 
in learning, fears and reservations about returning to school quickly fade. 

It is essential that each student feel a sense of accomplishment at each 
class session. Otherwise, he may become discouraged and drop out again. 
Business education courses in particular lend themselves to session-by-session, 
short-term achievable goals that can be recognized as such by the student. 

The continuing education class is an ideal teaching situation because the 
students are there voluntarily to learn. Under these circumstances, the teacher 
wants to do whatever possible to help the student progress. Most adult educators 
believe that adult teaching, including instructional materials and methods, 

Robert E, Finch received a B.S. degree from Ohio University and an M.Ed, degree from the 
University of Cincinnati. His teaching experience has been at the secondary level. He is 
currently president of Individualized Program Instruction iMbora tones, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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should be geared to helping the student achieve success-perhaps his first 
educational success. 

Many of the students who enroll in part-time continuing education classes 
are seeking to advance themselves on the economic ladder. They bring with them 
a wealth of work experience. The wi,se teacher takes every opportunity to 
directly rek^te this experience to the instructional program. For unemployed 
youth and adults seeking to remove themselves from welfare roles, the teacher 
has a special responsibility for guidance and counseling. Listening is an art that 
many experienced adult teachers have acquired. It is a difficult art to learn, but 
it pays rare dividends in adult student-teacher relationships. 

The continuing education philosophy of the short-term, noncredit adult 
class is not as far removed as it may seem from the philosophy of the urban 
adult center for unemployed youth and adults. Out-of-school youth and adults 
from 16 to 70 years of age, irrespective of their economic background, want to 
be treated with respect. Only with a knowledge of how adult students learn 
combined with empathy for the adult learner can a teacher offer the very best 
instruction. 

Too often, however, instructional methods are discussed solely in terms of 
what the teacher must do to enable the student to learn. This is only one side of 
the coin. There are many things that the adult student can do for himself in the 
learning process. Helping the student to help himself, which most adults want to 
do, should be given top priority as aw instructional method in adult classes. 



THE LECTURE METHOD 

The trend in academic adult classes is away from the lecture method. The 
expectation that the student will "soak up'' information dispensed to him, like a 
sponge soaking up water, is being questioned as an effective instructional 
method. Overuse of the lecture method, however, .is seldom a problem in 
business education. Business education is based upon doing rather than 
"talking." 



THE PROBLEM-SOLVING METHOD 

Major emphasis is now being placed on various types of student 
participation methods. Many of the students work in the office occupations or 
have practical experience as homemakers. Problem-solving methods such as case 
studies and other techniques are especially useful in courses in the office 
occupations and personal-use adult business programs. The wise adult business 
teacher encourages students to bring their world-of-work problems to the 
classroom. 
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THE DEMONSTRATION METHOD 

The cJeiiioiistralion nielhocJ, long used in business education, is gaining 
wider acceptance in other educational areas. To supplement the work of the 
teacher in the demonstration method, more audiovisiial aids have been 
developed in business education than any other area-witli the possible 
exception of science. Business teachers usually do an excellent job with the 
demonstration method. They know that the demonstration, either directly by 
the teacher or by the use of audiovisual materials, must re^^ult in immediate 
student activity throiigh the sense of toucii. 

|n using the demonstration metluul with adults, here are a few tips: 

(1) Remember that adults may not be able to see and hear as well as younger 
students. Tills may necessitate, for example, several small-group demonstrations 
in the typewriting adult class rather than a single demonstration before the class. 

(2) Have all materials for any demonstration in readiness. Adults dislike 
avoidable delays. They are in a hurry to learn. Too many demonstration steps 
given at one time may confuse adults. Shorter demonstration steps are in order. 

(3) Give the demonstration slowly and deliberately. Allow students to ask 
questions, even if it interrupts the demonstration. After a step has been 
demonstrated, give the student immediate opportunity to learn by doing. 

(4) Give a demonstration of the total step-by-step process. (5) Observe the 
performance of each student and be prepared to redemonstrate in whole or in 
part. 



WORK-EXPERIENCE CREDIT 

An increasing number of adult high schools are granting work-experience 
credit for adult high school graduation. The fact that more accrediting 
associations and state departments of education are recognizing the educational 
values of work experience for out-of-school youth and adults is encouraging. 
Several federal work-experience programs for unemployed youth are also geared 
to the work-experiehce concept. 

The adult high school is a '"natural" for the extensive development of 
work-experience programs. Instead of full-time education and part-time employ- 
ment, as in most day high school programs, it is the reverse in the adult high 
school. Part-time education in the evenings can be effectively related to the 
full-time employment of students. 

Many of the adult students completing their high school education on a 
part-time basis want to upgrade themselves in their present jobs. Wliy not tie the 
work experiences of full-time employment with the part-time adult liigh school 
completion program? 
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THE MULTIMEDIA APPROACH 



Public education has denioiistralcd that unemployed youth and adults, 
most of whom luivc not co[iiplctcd high school, can successfully prepare 
themselves for employment. One instructional method being utilized in adult 
business education is the multimedia program. It is a highly individualized 
instructional plan that coordinates team teacliing, programmed instructional 
materials, and correlated audio and visual materials. A key feature of the 
nuilticlerical program is that the student, with the help of tlie teacher and other 
auxiliary personnel, has a chance to select the area o** specialization in which he 
has an interest and the greatest potential for success. This rnultifaceted approach 
also provides the flexibility for transferring students from one area to another as 
individual differences warrant. 

Common areas of vocational specialization include typists, general clerks, 
clerk stenographers, cashiers, and stock and inventory clerks. Under the plan, the 
total number of liours of instruction varies in proportion to the interest and 
capacity of the individual student to reach the level of proficiency necessary for 
employment. Required is a full-time teaching staff which must have empathy 
with the student; a genuine interest in the use of programmed instructional 
materials and equipment, and a willingness to attend at least three weeks of 
in-service tniining in the use of the media. Most important of all, counselors and 
teacliers must function as a team, each member contributing in his area of 
expertise to the success of the student. 

In multimedia programs for unemployed youth and adults, each student 
must begin at his own level in reading and mathematics. Instruction proceeds 
from this point. Thus, the student is competing with himself and not with his 
peers. This is an important key to success in ail continuing education programs. 
Students who are below the acceptable reading level, mathematical ability, or 
both, frequently face a discouraging handicap in the regular classroom learning 
situation. Recent experience in working witli several hundred ''higlily disruptive 
day-school youtir* in several communities indicates that the competitive 
pressure found in traditional programs may be a greater factor in the high school 
dropout problem than educators have realized. 

The multimedia approach is only one method of utilizing the teacliing 
staff and educational media for the students' benefit. As witli any new program, 
continual adjustments by [\\e staff are essential. Curriculum cliange and 
organizational change are inseparable, fn the schools, organizational change from 
the traditional patterns is often more difficult to accomplish tlian curriculum 
revision. 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Programmed instruction is a step-by-step method that is highly adaptable 
to aault learning. The learner proceeds on his own from one learning step to the 
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next and al his uvvii rale of speed. For example, it may take one slucient 40 
liours to complete a business English course and another student 200 hours to 
complete the same course. This in itseif removes the tremendous pressure which 
many students feel in a typical classroom where individual success or ailure 
under group instruction is freiiuently based upon the achievement of the 
so-called '^average'' student. Learning is an individual matter. No one can learn 
for the student. Ica.st ofall the teacher. 

Some 200 research studies over the past fifty years have confirmed the 
reliability of the programmed instructional method. The basic principle of 
programmed instruction as it is being applied today, often with electronics, goes 
back to Socrates. The terms, programmed textbooks, text kits, computer- 
assisted instruction, teaching machines, and other technological systems of 
programmed instruction, may be confusing, but the basic principle as developed 
by psychologists is essentially tiie same. 

The method is not new to public education. Following World War II, 
educational standards were temporarily waived to permit veterans to ccimplete 
high scliool credit courses on an individualized basis. 

What is the basic plan of programmed instruction? It is a sequence of 
short, logically arranged learning steps leading the student step by step to the 
objectives established for the course. Tiiere is no one set format for programmed 
instruction. Typically, a rule or principle is stated for each small step. It is 
followed by examples or illustrations. The student is asked to indicate his 
understanding of the rule or principle by filling in a blank selecting one of a 
series of multiple-choice answers to indicate agreement or disagreement. He may 
be asked to solve a problem and record the answer. He is then encouraged to 
refer immediately to the correct answer which is prtwided in the material. This 
immediate verification is a vital part of the learning process. 

On each step, the student builds upon what he has learned in the 
preceeding steps. The steps gradually increase in depth as the student moves on 
his own from what he knows to the unknown, or from the simple to the 
complex. 

Programmed learning textbooks frequently appear to be u series of tests. 
They are not. It is a teaching method, not a testing method. On each step, the 
student self checks himself and moves on to the next step when he is certain, by 
self-checking, that he fully understands the principle covered in a particular step. 
The fact that the student immediately learns the correctness or the incorrectness 
of his response by referring to the correct answer in the programmed text is the 
heart of programmed instruction. The adult student feels a sense of accomplish- 
ment in his understanding of the principle and moves to the next step. He has 
the opportunity to discover immediately what he does not understand. 

For the student who does not understand a particular step, many programs 
provide additional information and examples to correct immediately any 
misunderstanding. He again self-checks himself or, if necessary, calls upon the 
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teacher for assistance before moving on to the next step. Time is therefore not 
wasted in the conipouncJings of errors in subsequent learning steps. 

Each step is short enougli and simple enougli tiiat the adult student is not 
overwhelmed. There is no danger of the class moving aliead while he tloiinders 
over a basic principle. The method has been used with higlily disruptive 
day-school pupils with encouraging results. In a regular classroom, the student 
may not learn of his errors until the test papers are graded. The class may have 
moved on, and he is stranded in the learning process with the possibiHty of 
failure. 

Isn't there a temptation on the pari of the student to refer to the answers 
in filling the blanks or in solving the problems? Adult students quickly learn that 
tliese are not tests upon which they are graded, but a chance to immediately 
learn how well they understand the material. The opportunity to correct their 
own mistakes before moving on to a slightly more complex step gives many 
students the confidence they need. 

Psychologists refer to it as a reinforcement theory of learning. It is 
designed to develop understanding, whereas testing measures understanding. It 
does remove the possibility of rote memorization of textbook material or simply 
"handing back'' lecture notes to the instructor on examinations. 

It has -an advantage in adult education in that students may enroll at any 
time rather than wait for a new term to begin. Instruction may be offered wliere 
tliere are an insufficient number of students to organize a class. This is often an 
advantage in tlie smaller adult center. 

Programmed instruction is not a panacea for all the ills of public 
education. It does not replace the effective teacher in the classroom. Students 
can learn the principles or the facts of most subjects througih programmed 
instruction, but it still remains for the effective teacher to discuss causes, 
relationships, and applications with students. It does, however, free the teacher 
from the tedious task of teaching routine facts. Many teachers say that they find 
greater professional satisfaction in this new role and that it gives more time for 
problem solving. However, an effective in-service teacher training program and a 
willingness upon the part of the teacher to accept a more challenging role are 
required. 

Programmed instructional materials can be augmented with audiovisual 
materials such as magnetic tapes, 8 mm films, and other materials especially 
adaptable for individualized usage. Much, however, needs to be learned on the 
proper correlation of audiovisual materials with programmed instruction. 

Short sequences of programmed instruction can be utilized in the regular 
classroom for particularly difficult areas of student understanding. One of the 
best ways for teachers to familiarize themselves with progranmied instruction is 
to insert such material gradually into the classroom. 
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State departments of education and accrediting associations are beginning 
to recognize the value of this "new'' type of instruction which requires greater 
tlexlbihty in state educational standards, especially hour requirements for adult 
high school credit. Most standards recjiiiro a final examinalion. 

It has been demonstrated that an adult student carr spend a limited 
number of hours in the programmed lp:Knirr^1aboratory and accomplish much at 
home on his own. Xhe rnecfiod is. especlStiry adaptable to continuing education 
• beciiuse most out-6f-schb6I youth and adults have a hunger for learning. The 
method is not entirely new for business teachers who have long used 
individualized instruction in the classroom. 

Again, programmed instruction is a method-not the method. The 
effective teacher selects the particular method or combination of methods that 
are best suited to pupil achievement. 



ECONOMIC LADDER 

Adult business is playing a vital role in the displacement of our manpower 
resources. The fact that the office occupations offQrahe.be,st,^ofe fyppc^litniiioS 
makes adult business education an vmp^r^^i^^jVp^^tf-oO 

^■■"■'^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

V I . 'Tile- funeltc^ acquire, within his capacity, the basic 

education (reading and writing grades 1 - 8) and the fundamental skills 
to reach the first rung of the economic ladder. 

2. Out-of-school youth and adults with two or three years of high school, 
who are now filling jobs on the fu-st rung of the ladder, must be 
encouraged to acquire the necessary high school academic and 
vocational-technical skills to reach the second rung of the economic 
ladder. Unless this is accomplished, there will be few job opportunities 
for the men and women trying to reach the first rung of the ladder. 

3. High ochool and college graduates must be encouraged to "keep up" in 
rapidly changing Job requirements and acquire a higher level of 
academic, technical, and professional skills to reach the third rung of 
the economic ladder. The upgrading of the entire labor force has a 
direct relationship to the number of entry jobs available in the labor 
market. 

4. People on all levels of the economic ladder must learn how to utilize 
and protect their earnings. It is as vital to teach adults how to best 
utilize and protect their income as it is to prepare them for a job. 
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COIMCLUSIOIM 

The fact that millions of adults in the United States are discovering for 
tliemselves that learning never ends and that it is never too late to leant may 
answer many of the problems of our society-provided pubhc education has the 
insight, the imagination, and the courage to provide the (Opportunities for 
learning, including effective inslruclional methods. The var; his instructional 
methods that are used in the adult classroom are important, but they are not an 
end in themselves. More important is the philosophy which lies behind the 
methods. 

The philosophy of adult continuing education is a simple one. Take people 
from where they are, forget many of the traditional rules and methods, and do 
everything possible to help each individual to succeed in learning— not fail again. 
Public adult continuing education has the responsibility for making up an 
educational backlog fox millions of people, preparing millions more for entirely 
new types of job responsibilities, and educating for living as well as earning a 
livelihood. . ' 



CHAPTER 22 

Teacher Education 



Part A: An Overview 

VAUGHNIE J. LINDSAY 

Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 

Tlie directions of change for methods in business teaclier education in the 
seventies appear to be (l)an expansion of content for postsecondary teachers 
wlu) may not take the professional core, and (2) a more clearly defined 
hUerdisciplinary approach to teaching and Iqarning in which the contributions of 
piiilosophy, psyciiology, sociology, and technology are applied to educational 
problems. Following a developmental period in which innovations to improve 
education were attempted in a somewhat random fashion, the seventies will be a 
period of evaluation and consolidation. More traditional classroom practices and 
such techniques as interaction analysis, sensitivity training, microteaching, and 
individualized programmed instruction will be evaluated within a philosophical, 
sociological, and psychological frame of reference, with the focus on optimum 
combinations. 

As technological breakthroughs had dominated education in the fifties, 
federal legislation became the dominant influence of the sixties. The search for 
relevance and the vocational emphasis were linked, and job analysis techniques 
were applied to o^fAce and teaching performances with extensive research into 
task behaviors. The increasing roles of federally funded vocational education in 
the secondary schools, junior colleges, area technical schools, and manpower 
programs were institutional manifestations of these emphases. 

Vaughnie J. Lindsay received a B.S. degree from Central State College (Edmonton^ 
Oklahoma), an M.B.E. degree from the University of Oklahoma, and a Ed.D. degree from 
Indiana University. Her teaching experience has been at both the secondary and university 
levels. She currently teaches at Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville. 
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A new undercurrent was gathering strength, however, as Americans began 
to realize the shorlsigluecJness of a pragmatic approach that did not reckon with 
the overall cultural and environmental consequences of an action. Technological 
feasibility and immediacy of results became inadequate reasons tor change. As 
the general feeling of discontent grew, emotional overtones became predomi- 
nant. Minorities rioted, women protested their lack of equality, young men 
refused to be drafted tc> active duty, students and police met in violent 
confrontations, Nader's Raiders attacked consumer problems, and diverse groups 
joined in an effort to save the environment. 

Centers of learning are seldom e.xempt from societal dissatisfaction and 
unrest. The need for comprehensive perspective in the evaluation of change was 
reflected in a critical assessment of educational goals. Student demand for 
educational relevance could no longer be interpreted solely in terms of subject 
matter and jobs. Students were asking that education be made relevant to their 
backgrounds, their expectations, their learning weaknesses and strengths, and the 
human re;!lities of the era. 

Thus educational relevance for the seventies has come to be defined in 
terms of the total cultural environment. Inherent considerations include 
maintenance of a delicate balance between individual consideration and societal 
implication, between functional results and consequences for human beings, and 
between immediate problem solutions and their overall, long-term effects. 

For the classroom teacher, the new definition marks a decline in 
objectivity as the prime virtue. Caring is in vogue. As the great swing to 
sentimentality evens out, however, the decade could become one in which 
rearon and emotion are complementary reinforcers. 

The professional studies component of the teacher education curriculum 
appears to be a logical component for adapting to this resurgent humanizing 
philosophy. Already interdisciplinary in nature, professional studies long have 
been the bridge between the humanistic and behavioral studies and the technical 
areas to which such studies are applied. Within methods courses, recognized need 
in the sixties for a different approach to the education of the disadvantaged had 
placed renewed emphasis on humanizing the educational process, i.e., focusing 
on the learner and his needs and on the societal problems with which he must be 
able to deal. 

Historical perspective, however, should enable educators to achieve a 
better balance between cognitive and affective factors than they achieved in the 
thirties and forties. Their interest in the child's emotional and social adjustment 
almost obscured their primary task-a search for better ways to teach and to 
learn. The whole-child concept may be back and flourishing, but educators 
during the I970's must somehow make all of the elements merge in an effective 
learning situation. The interdisciplinary approach must include not only the 
sociological and psychological causes of learner behavior but also a more 
discriminating application of psychology to the learning processes. 
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PREPARING POSTSECONDARY TEACHERS 

A review of the preceding chapters in this Yearbook reveals the variety 
within tlie business teacher profe.»>sio[K Tlie 15 subject-oriented chapters could 
have been expanded to include all of the basic and functional areas in collegiate 
undergraduate business education. Reasons for subject expansion are revealed in 
other cliapters retlecting the diverse levels and institutional arrangements that 
have proliferated and grown during the sixties and tor which business teachers 
need to be prepared. A major change in professional opportunities reflects a shift 
ii! demand from secondary to postsecondary levels and to manpower programs 
for adults. 

During the sixties, the preparation of business teachers tor federally 
reimbursed vocational classes in secondary and area technical schools had little 
effect on subject matter specializations, for clerical practice, stenography, 
machine operations, and data processing continued to represent the largest 
demand areas. Generally, retjuirements tor vocational certification were in 
addition to the usual business teacher certification requirements. Major 
differences in preparation related to administration and supervision of vocational 
programs, with need tor .skill in public relations, guidance, and flexible 
scheduling of classrooni activities to conform to job deniands for students 
engaged in cooperative work-study arr.angenients. 

The trend toward diversity in professional opportunities for business 
teachers is broadening, however, as it gains momentum. Methods courses are 
being adapted to teacher preparation not only for technical schools and 
government-industry sponsored programs but also for junior colleges and other 
collegiate undergraduate education for busine.ss. A 1970 study of academic 
structures, sponsored by the Carnegie Commission on Higlier Education, reports 
that 76 percent of the Ph.D. recipients in business administration from 1958 to 
1^)67 went into teaching.^ Educated in functional areas of business administra- 
tion and in certain aspects of research oriented toward the problems of business, 
the.se graduates found themselves dealing with problems of curriculum, 
instruction, and evaluation for which they had had little if any direct 
preparation. The same holds true for those who serve as college teaching 
a.ssistants in business schools as they advance to higher degrees; understanding of 
the teaching-learning processes could contribute to a more profitable experience 
lor both the teaching assistant and his students. 

Two factors affect methods courses for collegiate undergraduate teaching 
positions in economics, marketing, management, finance, quantitative analysis, 
accounting, secretarial administration, and data processing. First, teacher 
certification is not required. Second, greater depth in subject matter, with a 
preference for two majors, is required. For those who pursue an undergraduate 

^Spurr. .Stephen H. Academic Degree Structures: Innovative Approches. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1970. p. 124. 
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degree in business administration, the methods course probably would be taken 
at the graduate level. Proficiency in subject matter could be assumed; 
preparation in professional education could not. 

Tlie syllabus to prepare collegiate teachers lor effective classroom and 
curriculum interactions, therefore, would need to include (l)the causes of 
behavior, (2) concepts of curriculum design and implementation, and (3) learn- 
ing theory applied to instruction and evaluation techniques. Obvioudy, this 
scope is broader than that of the usual methods course: but for the prospective 
business teacher with no professional education background, these units would 
seem to represent minimal preparation. And the methods course appears to be 
the logical place for their integration. 

Basic elements to be considered in designing and implementing a methods 
course are the same as those for any other course: the characteristics and 
objectives of the learner, of the learning, and of the institutional setting with its 
total curriculum requirements. To the extent that these variables differ for the 
prospective secondary teacher and the prospective college teacher, the methods 
courses will differ. 



Theory and practice. An oft-repeated principle runs the risk of becoming a 
mindless cliche; everybody says it, nobody thinks about it. This may account for 
our failure to balance theory and practice in a reinforcing way. The 
oversimplification that they reinforce each other is dependent upon such 
modifiers as the dependability, the practicability, and the relevance of the 
tlieory, the quality of the practice, and the timing or sequencing of both. 

Prospective teachers have been exposed to teaching-learning situations 
most of their lives. The problem is not one of exposure. If there is a rationale for 
a formal preparatory course for teaching, that rationale must rest upon the need 
for greater discrimination (perception of differences that already exist in stimuli, 
i.e., detection of functional cues) and differentiation (process of making or 
becoming different through response variations) in the learner environment. 

The prospective teacher's ability to profit from observation and practice of 
the teaching process correlates with his insight into significant learning variables, 
the development of perceptual judgment. For, although motives may determine 
what will be seen, how it will be seen depends upon the background he brings to 
the situation. 

To become viable, theoretical insights need to be combined with systems 
for observing, recording, and analyzing classroom behavior. Refinement of such 
systems as Ned Flanders' interaction analysis should result in a useful technique 
for assisting prospective teachers to create a classroom atmosphere that 
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encourages teacher-learner interaction.^ Because understanding ol human nature 
begins with self-understanding, the use of various forms of sensitivity training to 
increase teacher awareness of self in relation to others will also continue. 

These are not the sole factors in successful practice, however. A certain 
minimum pre-existing skill in explaining and demonstrating is essential. The 
reference goes beyond knowledge of subject or proficiency in skill operations; 
being able to do .something or to know something differs from being able to 
communicate that skill or that knowledge. Along with theoretical insights and 
observational techniques, practice and feedback on some of the simpler tasks 
during the methods course should ease the transition to the more complex total 
teaching situation. Iniprovement should result from better implementation of 
the microteaching practices of the sixties. 

Within the methods course, the degree (o which specific applications of 
theory to practice must be made depends upon the nature of the class 
enrollment. For example, in preservice methods courses, some very specific skilis 
need to be developed. In-seivice courses, on the other hand, permit greater 
attention to the theoretical bases for decision making in the classroom. 

Fsyrhnloi^y applied to ihc learning process. In the seventies, the 
interdisciplinary emphasis may be reflected in increased attention (o the 
relevance and the dependability of learning theories and in more careful 
application to practice. Insofar as the teaching focus relates to the task, theories 
of learning are primary sources of concepts to make the learning situation 
efficient and effective. Educators and psychologists generally agree that learning 
processes vary in degree and kind (e.g., cognitive, affective, and motor) and thus 
identity the bouiidaries within which a theory may operate. Insight into 
psychological and sociological causes of learning should enable educators to 
identify relevant concepts for development of the needed knowledges and skills 
described in studies of task behaviors of teachers and office employees in the 
sixties. 

Awareness of ditTerentiating learning variables is not new to the business 
educator. Methods generally are offered in at least two courses, one for skills and 
one for the more cognitive areas of basic business, although courses such as 
accounting and data processing do not seem to fit wholly within either category. 
Unfortunately, prospective business teachers often fail to generalize, and they 
consider a methods course only in its relationship to a specific subject to be 
taught. In too many instances, they are looking for an entry-job bag of tricks, 
not a frame of reference for a creative lifetime career. 

The mo tor- ski II process. If the prospective business teacher is to profit in a 
generative way from the interdisciplinary approach, he will need to understand 
the defining features of a learning process and be able to judge whether a 

^riniidcrs. Nod A. Teacher Injlnencc, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement. U. S. Office of 
Kducation Cooperative Research Moiiogr;iph No. 12. OL;'2 5040, Washington, D.C: 
Government Printing Office, 1965. See also systems designed by John With;ill, B. Othanef 
Smith, and James J, Gallngher. 
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psychological concept describes those features. Particularly, he should be aware 
of the differences in teaching-learning techniques for developing motor skills and 
for developing cognitive skills. 

The distinguishing features of the motor-skill process are the time-and- 
space relationships acquired for movement-involved tasks; the major feature is 
the neuromuscular activity that leads to automatization of a series of 
interdependent time-iuid-space patterns known as response chaining. Each phase 
througlA which the process develops has distinguishing characteristics, and 
learning concepts appropriate to one phase may be inappropriate for another. 

E.xperts in skill psychology generally agree that motor-skill development 
proceeds most efficiently under expert guidance with instruction based on 
explanation, demonstration, and reinforcement of learner responses. In the early 
phases, the learner must learn what to do. how to do it, and what to expect in 
feedback from his actions. He should not be left to work out his own 
techniques, for he is unable to discover the most efficient responses. The learner 
progresses from attention to these essential cues (the "mechanics") to the ability 
to execute the skill with little conscious awareness as to the mechanics of its 
execution. This terminal objective contrasts to that of verbal learning in which 
the objective is to learn to think clearly and with increasing awareness of ever 
finer discriminations. 

Long before the popularization of behavioral objectives or performance 
goals in the I960's, motor-skill objectives were stated in quantitative terms based 
on improvement of pattern and improvement of rate. This simplistic concen- 
tration on the end result may have been partly responsible for the over- 
mechanization of the skill development process. AUhougli cues are essential to 
skill development, research indicates that the most important variable is 
reinforcement; and reinforcement depends upon observation and evaluation by 
an expert who can recognize individual impediments to learner progress. The 
effectiveness of that reinforcement, in turn, depends upon its specificity and 
immediacy. Reinforcement is essential not only to understanding of learning 
cues but also to motivation, a significant variable in a process that involves 
repetitive practice. 

During the seventies, as motor-skill development is examined more 
carefully in light of psychological theories, the contributions of the teacher and 
of electronic equipment and programmed materials will be reassessed. Relative 
effectiveness and untapped potentials of different instructional arrangements 
will be examined for (1) setting directional goals for improving pattern or rate. 
(2) setting quantitative goals for each learner within a range where either success 
or failure is possible, and (3) prescribing effective drills based on diagnosis of 
learner problems. 

The cognitive process. Although motor skiHs do not develop in isolation 
from affective and cognitive factors, technical proficiency does not derive 
primarily from processes related to thought, judgment, and values. By contrast. 
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proficiency in basic business courses does. For the cognitive classification, 
successive objectives set forth by Benjamin Bloom and liis colleagues are of 
increasing complexity, eaeh one involving those that preceded. Objectives begin 
with acquisition of knowledge and then proceed alung a continuum extending 
through understanding, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation.^ 

Analytical thinking and eoncept development are inherent in the nature of 
many basie business courses; e.g., economies is sometimes called the science of 
choice. Helping learners to develop analytical and conceptual abilities, however, 
is a complex process, and there are no general rules for the teacher to follow. 
The mere determination of how eoinplete cueing should be is dependent on the 
type of learning involved, the ability of the learner, and the objectives of the 
course. Experimental evidence indicates that concepts discovered by the learner 
are remembered better than those provided by the teacher. But unaided learning 
is the least efficient of all learning situations. 

Jerome Bruner and other psychologists hold that the most efficient 
instriietion involves guides for developing a process for dealing with information 
so the student will be able to recognize functional cues and eliminate irrelevant 
stimuli. John Dewey's five problem-solving steps, if combined with ordinary 
rules of logic and precision in word usage, could be one such guide. Inasmuch as 
a problem-solving approach cannot operate in a vacuum, process and content 
must be balanced. 

The key to concept formation lies in the ability to recognize defining 
attributes, to distinguish between that which is significant and that which is not. 
Becoming more expert simply involves learning ever finer discriminations and 
how the attributes relate to one another within an area. 

The most difficult aspect of concept development, however, is being able 
to put coneepts into words. Neither teacher nor learner can make anything 
comprehensible to others until he has made it comprehensible to himself. 
Making the imagery clear in one's own mind and being able to symbolize it 
through coherent communication appear to be interdependent. Apparently, 
language is essential to thinking as well as to expressing those thouglits. 

Researeh has revealed the crippling effects of deprived human environ- 
ments in which opportunity to share in dialogue is minimal. Thus symbolic 
development and social interaction are essential to the intellectual progress of 
children or adults from culturally deprived backgrounds. James Coleman's 
extensive research into the equality of educational opportunity indicates that 
the interaction must encourage learners to feel that they have some control over 
their own destinies."* Basic to such encouragement is the teacher's ability to 
accept value systems that differ from his own. 

^ Bloom, Benjamin S., and others. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook I. 
Cognitive Domain. New York: David McKay Co., 1956. 

^Coleman, James. "The Concept of Equality of Educational Opportunity." Harvard 
Educational Review 38:7-22; Winter 1968. 
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The teacher of the I^)70's cannot wait for readiness. Recognizing that 
readiness is a mastery of simpler skills, the teacher must provide opportunities 
for its nurture. If psychologists are correct in maintaining that you can impart 
any skill or knowledge at any age, the teaciier will need to assess the level at 
which learners are operating conceptually. Development will consist of deepen- 
ing and enriching earlier understanding. 

Because symbolic expression evolves through earlier phases of handling, 
seeing, and imaging, such courses as general business and consumer economics 
appear well suited to conceptual development.^ Students can start with concrete 
events and conditions in their own lives and communities. In addition, these 
courses are filled with opportunities to assess values, develop appreciations, and 
change attitudes. 

The irony of a crusading layman, Ralph Nader, accomplishing in a year or 
so what educators had been advocating for a half century does not detract from 
the present acceptance of consumer economics as a required course in many 
states. The challenge of the seventies is for teachers to see that consumer 
economics becomes not only a popular cause but an equally popular course. In 
the process, they migJit also make a convincing case for broadening the scope to 
include societal economics in general. If a market-oriented economy functions 
best within the framework of a democratic political system, preparing people for 
the fonner could become irrelevant if the latter is neglected. Many political 
questions are economic in nature. The interdisciplinary approach could help to 
clarify the interacting forces— economic, social, and political— in the determina- 
tion of personal and social economic goals. Cooperative planning, teaching, and 
evaluating by specialists in different curriculum areas might accomplish this goal. 
Thus, the prospective business teacher will need to understand the concept of 
team teaching and the techniques for its implementation. 

Methods for the cognitive areas in the seventies will need to go beyond the 
development of question-answer, problem-solving, case-study, project, labora- 
tory, lecture, and concept-development techniques to an understanding of how 
these techniques can be adapted to different learner attitudes, capacities, and 
interests in achieving desired educational objectives. The prospective teacher still 
must be cognizant of the structure of his body of knowledge and of techniques 
for arousing and maintaining learner interest. In addition, universalization of 
education makes imperative attention to other factors affecting classroom 
adaptations; e.g., the teacher will need to take advantage of learner expectations 
by determining the particular background that the student brings to the 
situation. 

^Bruner, Jerome S. Toward a Theory of Instruction. Cambridge; Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1966. p. 34. 
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REASSESSING THE ART 



Methods courses have seldom been confined to technical training. Often 
lliey liave attempted to combine technical training and proficiency in subject 
matter, as evidenced by our courses in data processing for teachers during the 
last decade. The philosophical and behavioral insights were supposedly acquired 
in other courses. Too often, however, prospective teachers were unable to make 
the pliilosopliical, psychological, and sociological applications to instructional 
practice. 

Changes in teacher demand will be reflected in more rigorous preparation 
that may operate as a selective device for the profession. In addition, the 
seventies will see more in-service professional study and a leveling off of the 
previous concentration on current practices. The focus of the sixties on 
analytical studies of what is can provide a base for experimentation as attention 
turns to what should he. If we have learned anything from the past, it is that 
perpetuating current practices through imitation does not improve educational 
practice. When students are expected to learn through observation and practice, 
they should be armed with a philosophy of education and psychological and 
sociological insights into the significant variables in the (eacliing-learning 
environment. They nuist look beneath the good-teacher checklist kind of 
conditioning to an examination of what the items on the checklist really mean 
and the major obstacles to putting them into practice. 

The sixties have provided us witli tools and data. We have moved from 
simplistic classifications of the learner in terms of bright, average, and le§s able 
to a study of underlying causes-~how learners got to their present status. We 
have learned that there is need botli for individual pacing and for group 
participation through interaction and communication. We have examined the 
motivational aspects of competition and the intrinsic love-of-learning aspects of 
nonconipetitiveness as they relate to cultural differences in learner backgrounds. 
We recognize that these are adaptive means only and that no pattern exists for 
overall application; for teaching is truly an art. 

Art is not synonymous, however, with intuition. There is no more 
disciplined, consuming preparation than that of the artist. He is aware that he 
must understand certain basic principles before interpretation can beconie art. 
But until he learns to interpret, he is a technician only. 

The assignment for the /nethods teacher is not easy. For he must lead the 
way in converting the essence of seemingly conflicting theories, through tests 
and selective application, with a tolerance for ambiguity and an unending search 
for threads that fit together. The process is something like gathering sugar water 
in a maple orchard. One taps the trees and fixes the spikes to hold the buckets. 
Then the trees fill the buckets with sugar water that must be gathered and 
brought to one place. It takes a lot of fire and constant stirring to reduce the 
volume to the point where one stirs off a gallon of syrup. So it is with learning. 
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The overpowering volume of information culls for a reduction to obtain the 
essence. But the details must be gathered and boiled down through prodigious 
effort. This may be the "sudden insight" of Gestalt psychology. The suddenness 
refers only to the end process where the constellation occurs, not to the 
meticulous processes that precede it. 

Tiie affective element basic to copjiitive and motor development will 
continue to require better insights into cultural differences in learner back- 
ground. To make adaptations from the behavioral sciences viable, teacher 
educators may go back into the classrooms for which teachers are being 
prepared. Already some universities have given mcthod.s teachers joint assign- 
ments in which they teach courses in secondary classrooms along with a graduate 
metiiods course. Teachers in the methods course receive the how and why 
instruction and then observe the professor in the act of teaching. Adapting 
teciuiiques to the nature of the learner can be not only described but also 
demonstrated. This approach is being expanded to participation in junior college 
instruction, in manpower programs, and in collegiate undergraduate classes. 

Periiaps there is little that is really new in this overview of changes in 
metiiods for the seventies. The tools, data, and techniques now are available, 
however, to enable our goal orientations to become realities. The challenge is to 
use all of tiiese tools with discrimination and with the objective of effecting 
change, not just letting it happen. 



Part B: Application of Technology 



The advent of educational television made way for many changes in methods 
classes in the 1960*s. These changes included the techniques used to teach 
metiiods classes and the applications of educational television in other business 
education courses, Tiie utilization of microteaching has become popular with tiie 
availability of portable videotaping equipment. This equipment can also be used 
effectively m the skills and basic business classes. Teacher education institutions 
must bear a part of the responsibihty for making business educators aware of the 
proper u,se and possible misuse of educational television in the classrooms of the 
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For nrany years business educators have recognized the need to provide for 
individual differences among students in every class. However, it is a rare teacher 
who toels that lie has adequately mastered tlie techniques for meeting student 
diversities. Numerous suggestions have been made for individuali?.hig instruction, 
but tiie difficulty lies in the actual implementation of these suggestions. A 
learning system called ''Individually Prescribed Instruction" offers, at least in 
part, a sohition to matiy student and teacher problems. Perhaps one leason for 
the recent iMuphasis on individualizing instruction is the increased pressure 
placed on educational institutions from both within and without to account for 
the successes aiul failures of their graduates. Educational institutions are being 
challenged more today than ever before to state their objectives in very specific 
terms and to prove that they are actually accomplishing these objectives. 
Teachers are retjuired to account for their perforniance. as students demand the 
privilege of evaluating the ciuality of instruction they receive in eacli class. 

The need for increased eco no niic education for students at ad levels has 
been refiected in the literature of the past two decades. Both businessmen and 
educators recognize that the responsibility t\)r an economically literate citizenry 
rests with elementary, secondary, and collegiate institutions. Though much 
progress iiad been made, educators have not yet begun to accomplish the 
objective of economic education for every student. Studies show that a large 
number of teachers do not possess a high degree of economic understanding: 
therefore, they cannot hope to impart to their students the required concepts. 
Additionally, teachers are lacking in the knowledge of how to teach the basic 
business content since the major emphasis in methodology is on the skills. 
Educational institutions must then admit that they are lagging in nieeting this 
recognized need of their students. 



Perhaps the most significant change of the past decade in teacher 
education is the use of videotaping equipment. The availability of this 
equipment at a reasonable cost has made it possible for teacher educators to 
experiment with various teaching techniques for the improvement of their 
programs. One of the most popular teaching techniques made possible through 
the use of tins equipment is microteaching. 

Microteaching, in the true sense of the term, is an experience in which the 
student teacher presents a short unit of instruction to a small number of 
students in a real class. The length of instruction is usually from 10 to 15 
minutes, and the number of .eal students may vary from five to ten. The 
experience is videotaped to permit the student teacher and supervising teacher to 
review the presentation, make a critical analysis of its effectiveness, and 
determine improvements that might be made. Ideally, this critique immediately 
follows the microteaching experience. The student teacher is then given a short 
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time to revise liis presentation incorporating the suggested improvements. Once 
more lie is videotaped as he gives the revised presentation to a different group t;f 
real students. Again, liie student teacher and supervising teacher review tiie tape 
for the purpose of evaluating the improvements and further refining the 
presentation. This process may be repeated as many times as necessary. 

There are many variations to the procedure just described. If a real class is 
not available, the student teacher's peer group may act as the class. The timing 
of the evaluation and the repeat performance may vary, although it is highly 
desirable for the critique to occur as soon as possible after the presentation. In 
some cases there may be no need to repeat the performance. In other instances, 
when videotaping equipment is not available at the necessary time and place, 
only tile audio is tape-recorded and evaluated in much the same manner. Some 
teacher educators may not feel that this situation can be accurately termed 
microteaching, but it does provide a means of student-teacher evaluation of the 
audio portion of tlie presentation. 

The iiiicroteacliing experiences may be considered a part of the prepara- 
tion tor .^ tudent teaching. Once student teachers are located in a school system, 
videotaping can be used effectively by the student teacher, cooperating teacher 
in the scliool system, and supervising teacher at the college or university. 

When videotaping equipment is available in both the cooperating school 
and the college or university, the student teacher may have a portion of a class 
session taped. The cooperating teacher and student teacher view the tape and 
evaluate the perlbrniance. This evaluation session is also videotaped and sent, 
along with the tape of the class session, to the supervising teacher at the college 
or university. The supervising teacher, and perhaps some of his colleagues, view 
both tapes. The supervising teacher then videotapes his evaluation and sends it to 
the student teacher and cooperating teacher. 

This procedure can be used to supplement personal visits by the 
supervising teacher. Occasionally the distance between the college or university 
aiid the cooperating school permits only two or three visits by the supervising 
teacher. Weather conditions may prohibit travel at the time when assistance is 
most needed by tlie student teacher. In other cases a large number of student 
teachers must be guided by one supervisor, thus limiting the number of 
observations of each student teacher. 

With an increasing number of students entering teacher education 
programs, this videotaping procedure becomes a valuable aid in placing student 
teachers with outstanding instructors. More value can be placed on the quality of 
cooperation of the school system rather than on the distance between the 
cooperating school and the college or university. 

USES AND MISUSES OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

Problems regarding the use and misuse of educational television are 
becoming prevalent in educational institutions today, particularly at the 
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collegiate level, in some cases complete courses are tauglu by television as a 
means of exposing all students to the "expert'' teacher at a reduced cost. The 
effecliveness of such courses is being challenged by both students and teacners, 
in response to which two questions must be answered: ( 1) Do students learn 
more by being exposed to "expert'' teachers through the medium of television 
than they learn from a less expert teacher in person? (2) Is the cost of education 
really reduced by teaching complete courses through television, and it^so, can 
this reduction in cost be justified if students do not learn as much? 

Educational television can be an effective teaching tool when properly 
used. Few teachers would consider using only one teaching aid. such as the 
overhead projector, the llannel board, or films, througliuut a complete course, 
VVliy then should they consider using the medium of television tor a complete 
course? If the quality of education is to be improved, teachers must use those 
aids which actually enhance their instruction and use them in a manner which 
augments learning. 

The role of the teacher educator in the use of educational television is to 
demonstrate to prospective teachers its effectiveness in the classroom. Equally 
important, the teacher educator must establish that he really believes what he is 
teaching by using this medium in his classes only when it actually aids learning. 

The teacher educator might prepare or have prepared video tapes that 
illustrate their usefulness as a teaching tool, but not as a replacement for the 
teacher. For example, in the typewriting class the improved visual of videotaping 
is invaluable in teaching proper stroking, correct reaches, machine parts, 
crowding and spreading letters, and correcting errors. The teacher is then freed 
to observe the class and give individual help where it is needed. The importance 
of the teacher has not been lessened in any way, but his job becomes one of a 
different nature. 

In shorthand classes theory presentations may be made by video tape, 
again providing an improved visual. The students learn to respond quickly in 
theory drills since the tape will not wait for them The teacher is allowed to 
observe students as they respond to these drills and can note trouble spots for 
additional work. He is also able to determine whether all students participate in 
the drills and prod those who prefer to be passive observers. 

. In basic business courses, videotaping can provide experiencer. that 
ordinarily are not available in the classroom. For example, it may provide the 
same kind of learning that a field trip would, yet the difficulty of arranging a 
time to make the trip and securing transportation would be alleviated. Through 
videotaping, a student's interview of a businessman miglu be shared with the 
entire class, business law students might be able to view a court in session, or a 
lecture by a noted economist miglit be shared with a class where such an 
exposure would not otherwise be possible. 

The point that mu::* be emphasiiied by the teacher educator is that 
educational television is a teaching tool and not a replacement for the teacher. In 
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fact, much more effort is required of the teaci.er who provides such experiences 
than of one who uses only conventional teaching techniques. However, once the 
resources are prepared, they can be used repeatedly as long as they remain up to 
dale and relevant lo the topic under study. 

INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTION 

At last a means of implementing individualized instruction has been 
provided ihrougli a learning system called "Individually Prescribed Instruction." 
The concept of IPI includes: (I) breaking a course into a branched sequence of 
short inslpactional tasks and estabUshing a sequence in which the tasks should be 
completed: (2) pretesting students to determine at what point in the sequence 
they should begin study: (3) writing clear statements of the behavior students 
are expected to exhibit wiien they have successfully completed the unit, 
including specific terminal behavior, conditions under which the students will 
perform, and criteria for minimum acceptable performance; (4) writing a series 
of learning activities to teach the knowledges and skills necessary to meet the 
objectives, including self-tests whereby the students can determine when they 
have met the objectives: and (5) preparing a test that will measure students' 
achievement of the knowledges and skills described in tiie objectives. 

In an IPI learning system, students are able to pace their progress 
according to their individual abilities since the whole class is not required to 
study the same thing at the same time. Students may be given some choice of 
the topics they will study and the depth of study. Various media for achieving 
ihe objectives are suggested in the learning activities so that students can select a 
medium by which they learn best. Most important, student failures are 
eliminated because students receive credit for a course when they are able lo 
meet the required number of objectives. If they do not meet them, they simply 
do not receive credit for the course. Consequently, during a regular semester a 
student may receive more or less than the usual number of credits, depending 
upon his abihty and desire to complete the required number of objectives. 
Schools which teach courses by IPI report that from 80 to 90 percent of the 
students enrolled successfully complete the courses witliin the regular semester 
or with a short time extension. 

Since IPI is becoming recognized as an effective learning system, teacher 
educators must prepare prospective teachers to fit into school systems that have 
already implemented this system. Further, prospective teachers should be 
prepared to implement such a learning system if they should locate in a school 
which does not presently use it. One of the best ways the teacher educator can 
familiarize future teachers with this learning system is to use it himself in his 
classes. 

While the IPI learning system has not yet been scientifically evaluated, it 
has been determined that it does work and that students do like it. In some 
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school systems it has greatly decreased student dropouts, particularly in 
nuicr-city schools that typically have a high dropout rate. 

The IPl learning system has another advantage for the teacher: it provides 
specific information by which he can account fur his own success in the 
classroom. He is able to state in specific terms what the objectives of his course 
are and how many students actually achieve these objectives. Since the IPI 
learning system produces a higli degree of student successes, it follows that the 
teacher is also liiglily successful. 

With an increasing number of private organizations assuring the successful 
performance of their students, teachers in the public schools are challenged to 
account for their students' accomplishments. If teacher educators are to 
convince prospective teachers that they will be held accountable for the 
achievements of their students, they too must account for the performance of 
their own students. They must make certain that prospective teachers master the 
knowledges and skills necessary for proficiency in the classroom. 

EMPHASIS ON BASIC BUSINESS 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

In the past 10 years much has been written about the need for improved 
knowledge of content and teaching methods in basic business and economic 
education. A primary reason given for this deficiency is that teacher education 
programs lack adequate attention to both methods and content pertaining to 
basic business. Yet when one examines the curriculums of teacher education 
institutions, rarely will he find a separate course in methods of teaching basic 
business. In most cases the curriculums include a mcihods course in the 
secretarial skills or only one general methods course. When only one general 
methods course is offered, the major emphasis is placed on the teaching of 
secretarial skills. It is not surprising, therefore, that today's business educators 
prefer to teach, the secretarial skills rather than basic business and economic 
education. 

Some educators advocate a de-emphasis in teaching special methodology. 
However, teacher education institutions should have no difficulty in justifying at 
least two methods courses at the undergraduate level, one devoted to the 
secretarial skills and the other to basic business and economics education. These 
two courses would be quite different in nature since the methodology apphed to 
secretarial skills is quite different from that applied to basic business. 

Teachers of basic business must have a sound foundation in content, 
otherwise methodology is meaningless. This foundation may be acquired 
througli a core of basic business courses usually required in collegiate schools of 
business, and integration of content and methodology should provide the skills 
and knowledges necessary for competent teaching of basic business and 
econ(Mnic education. 
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CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 

In a nationwide survey in 1968, 44 percent of 847 teaciier education 
programs utilized tlie microteaching technique in methods classes and student 
teacliing.^ This number has no doubt increased in liie past four years and will 
continue to increase as teacher education institutions plan tlieir budgets to 
include the purchase of videotaping equipment. 

The future of educational television rests with its proper use rather than its 
abuse. It can be and is an excellent teaching tool, but effective teaching still 
rcmdins the responsibility of the teacher. Teachers would not ordinarily consider 
using one teaching tool throughout any course, and this principle must be 
applied in educational television too. 

Students today are less inliibitcd in expressing their dissatisfaction with 
the quality of their education. They are demanding that the content of their 
education be relevant to their needs, and they are demanding the right to express 
their views concerning the quality of instruction they are receiving. This 
pressure, along with the guarantees made by private organizations for successful 
student performance, forces teachers to justify the content included in their 
classes and to devise a means for evaluating their own effectiveness in the 
classroom. An IPI learning system enables teachers to account for their students' 
achievements. If the objectives of the course are appropriate, successful students 
in the classroom will likely be successful citizens outside the classroom. 

With the continued emphasis on basic business and economic education by 
both businessmen and educators, teacher education institutions must accept the 
responsibility to produce teachers who are qualified and motivated to meet this 
need. A logical step in this direction is to place the same degree of emphasis on 
the content and methods of basic business as on the skills and methods of 
secretarial courses. This emphasis can and should be applied without de- 
emphasizing secretarial skills. A separate course in methods of teaching basic 
business subjects, as well as a sound foundation in the content, must be included 
in the curriculums of concerned teacher education institutions. 
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THE KEY TO SUCCESS IN 
MEETING CHANGING METHODS OF TEACHING BUSINESS SUBJECTS 



CHAPTER 23 



A Multi-Ethnic Approach 

LUCILLE N. POLK 

District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 

An integral part of the changes discussed in the previous chapters nuist be a 
cuninutnient by all teaching personnel to ciianges in attitudes, ideas, and ideals 
as they relate to nuilti-etlinic approaches to classroom instruction. The decade of 
the sixties exposed the national unawareness of the lack of knowledge, 
understanding, atid appreciation of the richness of our nuilti-ethnic society. 
Througli direct and indirect omission, large segments of the population were 
treated as if they did not exist. The decade was devoted to mass confrontation in 
the arenas of politics, education, and business. Also attacked were religious, 
social, health, and welfare institutions. In fact, the entire fabric of American life 
was challenged and questioned. The democratic behavior of people was judged 
and found imperfect as each group asserted its aspirations for fuller participation 
in American society. The causes of American unrest with the obvious inequities 
of opportunity among people of different races, cultures, faiths, and geographic 
origins were explored in depth by the entire media. Governmental departnients 
and private foundations supported many of these concerns with financial aid. A 
major part of national concern related to education. From numerous groups 
came recommendations, even demands. Studies (both informal and formal), 
articles in spurious and respectable publications, and research findings by laymen 
and professionals on intergroup and multi-ethnic education were made public. 
However, despite much evidence that changes in attitudes, ideas, and ideals 
occurred during the sixties, discrimination and misunderstandings still exist. In 
some areas problems have multiplied, if not polarized. 

The decade of the sixties has passed, and the middle of the seventies is 
approaching. The thrust must now be the implementation on all fronts of the 
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lofty ideas and ideals expounded in the last decade. Many differences of opinion 
exist regarding who should receive the training needed to work with multi-ethnic 
groups -who siuuild receive the ''new'' education. The salient point is that 
intergroup education must be for all persons, those of a majority group as well as 
for those of a minority group. All people need to share in the knowledge that 
America's growth came from the contributions of many races, creeds, and 
cultures. 

CAUSES OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

The causes of misunderstandings are many-intentional and unintentional. 
Individuals and groups have intentionally exploited others for personal benefits 
and status. Individuals and groups have unintentionally created tensions and 
inequities because of insufficient, inadequate, incomplete, or erroneous informa- 
tion on similarities and differences among cultural groups. Some have equated 
culturally different with culturally disadvantaged. Obviously, culturally different 
docs not necessarily mean culturally deprived or disadvantaged! 

For clarifying these misunderstandings, the nation looks to its schools as a 
catalyst in reducing the unintentional affronts and in providing the necessary 
retraining. Through training, both preservice and in-service, teachers can be 
prepared to feel an obligation, a commitment, a dedication to the cause of 
multi-ethnic equality. Business educators, of course, must play a role by 
including multi-ethnic concepts in the existing curriculum to effect CHANGE. 

Narrowing down the complex problem of providing multi-ethnic training 
in a business education classroom so that it, too, can contribute to the larger, 
total problem is the purpose of this chapter. 

INVOLVEMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATORS 

Among the many projects developed in response to the growing need for 
innovative teaching materials designed especially for business and office 
education teachers were three 1968 .summer institutes for teachers of disadvan- 
taged youth. Held at Temple University (Philadelphia), San Francisco State 
College, and Hunter College of the City University of New York, the institutes 
were organized in cooperation with The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at The Ohio State University. Major purposes of the Hunter College 
Institute were: (i) to provide clinical experiences (face-to-face involvement with 
the environment of the student), (2) to preview films recommended for 
sensitizing teachers to student needs, and (3) to prepare written materials that 
local supervisors and teachers could use in their schools. 

Clinical experiences. Teachers of disadvantaged or culturally different 
youtii must be aware of the life styles of their students and the behavioral 
patterns which grow from their environment. From the empathy acquired 
througli local clinical experiences, the teacher adjusts his methods, subject 
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mutter, and standurds. The positive attributes of students can be expanded and 
negative inlluLMicc redirected. The teacher who wishes to plan a program of 
clinical experiences should include the following sociological units: home; 
physical environment: school; recreational facilities; business, civic, religious, and 
social groups: and local and state governments. The plan of action should involve 
visits and obsei-vations: letters and telephone inquiries; and attendance at, 
participation in. and leadership of activities related to the school con^munity. 
Specifically, an abbreviated checklist might include the following teacher 
activities: 

1. Establi.sli contacts with parents and guardians for clarifications, 

commendations, and/or complaints. 
1. Read and study local ethnic publications. (If a newspaper is in a foreign 

language, secure cooperation of a foreign language teacher to translate 

some highlights.) 

3. (iO privately on a comparative shopping trip at a local market, store, or 
other place of business that serves the school community. Compare 
merchandise and credit plans. Observe local living conditions. 

4. Listen to local radio stations, and view television programs which cater 
to special ethnic groups. 

5. Visit a variety of business education classes in other parts of the city, 
state, or nation where a predominant ethnic culture exists. 

6. Sponsor clut)s such as FBLA for greater interpersonal relationships. 

7. Chaperone students on excursions to observe their out-of-cla.ss behavior 
and language. 

8. View nuiseum art collections by multiracial artists and about ethnic 
groups. 

Attend concerts of multi-ethnic performers, preferably with a person of 
the same cultural background who may give a broader interpretation of 
the performance. 

10. Attend civic meetings in various neighborhoods. Interpret school goals. 

11. Contact businessmen regarding employment opportunities and 
limitations for minority groups. Request copies of publications from 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 20210. concerning local employment and unemployment statis- 
tics. 

12. Confer with directors of local social action, civic action, racial action, 
and political action organizations. Read about their programs and 
remain aware of their progress and problems as they relate to minority 
groups. 

Evaluating new teaching materials. With the revolutionary "Black aware- 
ness" movement, most publishers of textbooks, workbooks, and supplementary 
materials (including the wide range of audiovisual leaching aids) arc attempting 
to make materials truly multi-ethnic. In the 1960's, many publishers merely 
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inserted a few ethnic pictures and shaded the faces of outHne drawings. This did 
not satisfy many textbook adoption committees who insisted upon a broader 
interpretation and coverage. Boards of education in many communities directed 
adopting committees to evaluate the natural blendhig of multi-ethnic approaches 
in teaching materials and to certify that these standards were met before 
authorizing the expenditure of public funds for educational materials. Pre- 
viously, textbook adoption committees were mainly concerned with the political 
doctrine of texts and whetlier or not they included derogatory material about 
racial or cultural groups. 

A business education teacher who wishes to plan a program for evaluating 
teaching materials might use the following checklist: 

L Are the names used multi-ethnic? Are the names in business mathe- 
matics problems, general business exercises, accounting practice sets, 
typewriting drills, etc., representative of a multi-ethnic America? 

2. Are the pictures, illustrations, and sketches appropriate, integrated, and 
balanced as to racial groups and geographic areas? 

3. Are the problems related to urban, suburban, exurban, and rural 
communities? 

4. Do instructional materials in business communications show the 
contrast between appropriate and divergent dialectrical speech pat- 
terns? 

5. Do success stories or articles on outstanding contributors to the 
nation's economic growth include examples from many ethnic groups? 

6. Are the texts and materials on merchandising and marketing realistic in 
explaining small business ownership? Are financing difficulties encoun- 
tered by minority group proprietors and deceptive trade practices 
explained? 

7. Are problems in consumer education defined in terms that are relevant 
to children from the inner-city (blacks and Spanish-speaking), on 
reservations (Indians), or Southwest deserts (Mexicans)? 

8. Is a condescending or paternalistic view taken toward the culturally 
different or disadvantaged? 

9. Are films representational, significant to the needs of the group, and 
appropriate to the interest level and socioeconomic background of 
students? 

10. Is the language at an appropriate reading level? 

Compiling a bibliography. The participants in the Hunter College 
workshop developed A Bibliography of Business Leaders from Minority Groups 
revealing to them a surprising amount of published material about black business 
leaders. The participants noted in 1968 that material on Mexican-Americans, 
Indians, and Puerto Rican businessmen in this country was almost nonexistent, 
except perhaps in selected areas of the country. In the intervening years, 
however, the press has increased its coverage of these groups. Even so, coverage 
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on niinorily group business gianls :ind those emerging us business leaders is still 
inadequate. Emphasis in the press is often on the artists and sports personalities. 

Compiling and using a bibliography of articles and books related to 
minority group achievements in the business world should be an integral part of 
each business teacher's educational plan of providing supplemental materials to 
the regular textbooks used in courses. Psychologists generally advocate that 
self-iden till cation with a successful image is a strong niotivating force. Also, it is 
equally important for members of other ethnic groups to learn by actual 
example that all racial groups are capable of working successfully in a wide range 
of occupations in the business environment, thereby nullifying the niyth of 
racial inferiority. The classroom teacher must set the tone and pattern for 
developing mutual respect for differences and awakening the student conscience 
to the fact that many persons are achieving success in the business world in spite 
of racial injustice and oppression. While it is important to develop pride in the 
accomi^lishnients of the giants of industry, the goals of persons who have 
achieved small measures of success should receive the greatest emphasis as 
realistic goals for all students. 

In compiling a bibliography, teachers should develop the habit of 
collecting, presenting, and displaying articles from newspapers and magazines on 
minority group achievement in business and office occupations. Also, teachers 
should thoroughly familiarize themselves with and utilize the books and 
periodicals in school libraries. Under Title 11 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, many school libraries have increased their iioidings and 
subscribed to wide varieties of books and periodicals reflecting our multi-ethnic 
society. 

///nv fo use a bibliography of business leaders from minority groups. In the 
following courses teachers could suggest many different projects. 

1 . (i cue nil Business or Consuuicr i^undufnentals, 
.Students could - 

a. Read SLweral articles and selec t one tor a briol' oral or written report. 
When possible, the report should correlate with units of study. 

b. iVepare bulletin board displays of newspaper clippings and create 
showcase displays of related products or services. 

2. Husincss Mathcuutdcs. Rccordkcepini^, Bookkeeping^ and Aecounting, 
or Business Pritwiples and Management. 

Students could- 

a. Read several articles and complete a notebook of sample forms and 
other recordkeeping papers needed by a .small businessman. 

b. Contact sources of .supply and estimate the cost of turnishing a small 
business with office machines, furniture, supplies and related 
eiiuii^ment as mentioned in an article. 
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Business English or Business Communications 
Students could - 

ii. Develop writing skills by creating playlets dramatizing the lives of 

minority business leaders, 
b. Develop training in public speaking by presenting the playlet 

dramatizations to small groups or assembly audiences. 
Typewriting and Office Practice 
Students could ~ 

a. Type and duplicate additional copies of the bibliography, including 
revisions and additions for distribution to classmates, teachers in 
other schools, or community groups. 

b. Become involved in practical office practice problems by collating, 
folding, and distributing the bibliography for wider circulation. 

SUMMARY 

In summary the following conclusions are made to support changes in 
multiethnic educational practices. Contributions from minority groups should 
become an integral part of subject matter presentation. Instruction should 
develop from known, familiar, or local situations to unknown, unfamiliar, or 
national experiences to widen student horizons. Current articles and books 
about the business and economic community involving multiethnic groups 
should be used regularly.' Textbooks, multimedia presentations, and supple- 
mentary publications should include through content and illustration the 
diversity of race, customs, and cultures. 

This chapter suggests only a few ideas about changes that must occur in 
the attitudes and behavior of business educators preparing pupils to assume roles 
in the business and economic hfe of the nation. Further research may be done in 
tlie area to refine and enlarge the concepts proposed. With new awareness, 
conscientious business educators can join the vanguard seeking change for a 
more relevant teaching environment. 
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The Dedicated and Professional Business Teacher 

LEROY BRENDEL 

West Hempstead High School, West Hempstead, New York 

HERBERT YENGEL 

Farmingdale High School, Farmingdale, New York 

In several of the preceding chapters, leading authorities presented many of the 
current and emerging principles governing effective teaching and learning in both 
content and skill courses in business education. These principles were based on 
both survey findings and personal experience with special emphasis on the 
latter. However, implementation of these principles to effect efficient and 
competent office employees through the teaching of subject matter, rather than 
just the subject matter itself, is often hampered by some common weaknesses in 
competencies and in classroom and administrative practices and management, 
especially by the beginning and less experienced teacher. The intent of this 
chapter, therefore, is to point out more specifically those positive teaching 
practices and techniques in some of the subject matter areas (based on years of 
experience) that separate the highly professional, dedicated teacher-the one 
who more nearly attains the objective of employable graduates-from the 
'*run-of-the-miir' teacher. 

BASIC BUSINESS-ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
(Chapters 1-5) 

The interested and professional teacher of basic business-economic 
education is one who OFF SEAT, ON FEET- 
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1. Prepares his course outline: 

A. Furs tilde lUs: 

( 1 ) Wiu) will enter business as employees and law-abiding citizens 

(2) Who may eventually have an opportunity to manage a business for 
others 

(3) Who already, or who will eventually, own and operate their own 
businesses 

(4) Who are investigating the possibility of a business career of some 
kind 

B. To guide students to understand the relevance of sociobusiness 
principles in their ever>'day living and in their employee-employer 
(management-employee) relationships 

C. To involve teachers from a number of disciplines, working together 
(e.g., home economics, social studies, science, industrial arts), each 
bringing to the program expertise in his particular area to show: 

(1) Interrelationships of all disciplines as a totality, each contributing 
to everyone's entire life pattern 

(2) Limitations of people and the need for the expertise of other 
disciplines 

(3) Importance of obtaining professional advice when necessary 

D. To present world, national, and local sociobusiness problems from as 
many of the major sectors as possible: agriculture, government, 
business, labor, and the consumer 

E. To develop behavioral objectives and evaluate them from time to time 
in keeping with changing class and individual priorities and new 
interests 

F. To develop not only a variety of means for measuring mastery of course 
content but also the ability to observe student behavior objectively 
without reference to his own personal values 

2. Emphasizes the positive aspect rather than the difficulty of understanding 
the subject matter by: 

A. Recogniznig that society as a whole will be helped greatly by the 
student's intelligent understanding of the meaning and operation of the 
sociobusiness world in which he lives 

B. Presenting principles in a manner that is accurate, yet understandable, 
by bringing them within the personal experience of the student 

C. Using simple cases to explain and illustrate further those principles that 
are not self-evident 
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D. Assisting the student to adapt himself more readily to sociobiisiness 
situations tliat arise in the lives of all citizens regardless of their 
occupations 

3. Assists students in deciding on career objectives from among the multitude 
of employment opportunities in business by: 

A. Stressing that attitude, personality, and behavior are interrelated 

B. Emphasizing the need for students to communicate in an intelligent 
manner, follow instructions, assume responsibility, and show an 

. aptitude for working- togetherness 

C. Informing students that many of today's jobs involve relations with 
people, stressing interacting and reacting with them, often persuading 
them, often advising them 

D. Integrating skills, knowledges, and understandings obtained in other 
specialized courses: accounting, English, law, mathematics, and the like 

E. Making tliem aware of career opportunities associated with each unit 
that is presented and the appropriate educational preparation to be 
sought 

4. Conducts the study of sociobusiness problems witliin the framework of: 

A. Maximum personal objectivity, taking no political position, supporting 
no special point of view, knowing that to do so immediately divides his 
class into factions: those favoring his point of view, those not favoring 
his point of view 

B. Student freedom of inquiry and decision, recognizing— 

(1) That ''the right of petition'' guarantees to each student the right to 
be heard and to make his own decision 

(2) That in using propaganda either for or against a point of view, the 
student must be educated to be analytical of all available facts and 
alternatives and to be discerning in reaching a decision, yet 
respectful of the decisions of others 

(3) The necessity of rapport between classmates if participants are to 
be given an opportunity to express their values and to test them 
against other points of view 

(4) The need for scientific research for making plans and decisions 

(5) That a free society is one of trial and error with generally no 
one-and-only answer and that each situation must be faced in light 
of existing knowledge and possible alternatives 

C. An environment with which the student is most familiar, namely, the 
community 

5. Develops a resource center of supplementary instructional aids: 
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\. To help studoius become aware ot' the need lo discern between helpful, 
informative materials and the biased, narrow-interested, or self-serving 
materials designed by vested interests 

B. To assist students lo evaluate informational, promotional, and educa- 
tional materials as individuals as well as members of a resource 
evaluation group 

C. To keep aware of current issues, future problems, and possible 
alteriKilives for solutions 

D. To permit students to develop their own process for decision making 
througli carefully prescribed niaterials and aids 

H. To develop student ability to read and interpret information from 
charts, graphs, and tables 

F. To provide student-centered activities such as simulated situations, case 
studies, games, crossword puzzles, and the like that permit each student 
to participate to the extent of his ability 

G. To provide field trips into the world of work as opportunities to bridge 
the classwork with the world of business 

H. To use multimedia aids not as a replacement of the teacher but as an 
aid lo the teacher 

6, Recognizes that the question-and-answer method has more uses than just for 
recall of information from u lecture or textbook and instead 

A. Uses questions to evaluate background of students before presenting a 
new topic or unit 

B. Uses questions (often full of half-hints) to form the basis of a discussion 
or lo arrive al a general principle or concept 

C. Uses thought-provoking questions (often full of half-hints) at close of a 
discussion to motivate students toward a new assignment 

D. Uses thought-provoking questions to summarise or review toward close 
of a discussion, minimizing his role as "center stage" during discussion 

7. Varies his methods of introducing propositions that may rise by: 

A. Being a discussion leader, rather than a lecturer, throughout the class 
period 

B. Making effective use of multimedia aids that correlate with the material 
under discussion 

C. Calling upon business leaders, lawyers, and police to bring the 
community and the world of work into the classroom 

D. Using the ''deviTs advocate'' approach in discussion of some policies 
and principles 

E. Dividing class into small groups for specialization in specific areas and 
becoming actively engaged in helping these groups 
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F. Making regular reference to impovtant pending and recent legislation 
and encouraging students to think in terms of alternatives 
S. Adapts his instruction to the abihties, needs, and interests of each student, 
recognixifig that learning does not consist merely of memorized facts but 
also of useful information acquired in the solution of meaningful problems 
Strengthens student character by: 

A. Developing respect for law and constituted society 

B. Inspiring students toward hrgli moral and ethica! standards 

C. Encouraging respect for opposing opinions and points of view through 
open, frank discussion 

D. Encouraging students to think for themselves rather than accepting an 
opinion without reason 

E. Encouraging the more ci»pable and ambitious student to delve into 
actual cases for further leading 

F. Affording opportunities for growth in logical reasoning based on 
principles aiid fact. 



THE MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER 

(Chapter 6} 

The interested and professional teacher-coordinator of marketing and 
distributive education is one who OFF SEAT, ON FEET- 

1. Has extensive experience in the field and is able to relate *his experience 
enthusiastically to the distributive occupations for which his students are 
preparing 

2. Uses correct terminology for the field and teaches this correct terminology 
so that his students know the ''language of the trade" 

3. Interprets the course material in light of student experiences to dale; e.g., 
when teaching basic concepts, he uses examples from organizations in (he 
surrounding community or from the products and services that his students 
buy and use 

4. Realizes each of his students is an individual and presents materials so that 
every student in the class can pa/ticipate 

5. Individualizes his teaching by accounting for differences in student abilities, 
finding something to appreciate in the work of every student 

6. Considers that the student's mastery of the fundamentals of reading, 
writing, and mathematics is iniportant in each assigniment and in daily class 
discussions by indicating correct English usage, by calling on each student 
frequently so that he has ample practice in oral English, and by providing 
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ti'iC sUidciil opportuiiiiics to apply fnis' ; aiiliiinctic luadaiiieiUals iclated tt) 
tlie field of distribution and marketing 

7. Priwides remedial materials and teaeiiing in correct written and oral English 
and in basic arithmetic where necessary 

S. Teaches by demonstration and example as well as by instruction, being able 
to do. or to have done, the work expected of the students 

Inculcates concepts of detail and the need lor careful filling out of forms, 
keeping of logically arranged materials, and promptness in getting a job 



10. Has respect for cost of time, equipment, and supplies, and inculcates that 
respect in the students 

11. Uses a variety of methods of teaching that keeps the students in the class 
participating in class learning experiences throughout the period 

12. Uses role-playing and multimedia materials as learning reinforcements, not 
as replacements of hin.self 

13. Sets a good example of competency, proficiency, and reliability by marking, 
evaluating, and returning written work promptly; arriving in class daily on 
time, being available for student advisement and help: being regular in 
attendance; and being devoted to the development of his students' 
knowledge and ability 

14. Supervises students on-the-job with understanding and a business-like 
approach: counsels with students in seminars that encourage their analysis 
t.>f job situations and their suggestions for solutions of on-the-job problems 

15. Encourages students to participate in clubs and other school activities and 
works with the school's vocational youth clubs 

16. Presents information regarding the legal obligations and rights of both the 
buyer and the seller 

17. Develop.s an awareness of the value of persuasive personality, stressing that 
selling involves relations with people,, interacting with and reacting to them, 
persuading them, even counseling them 

18. Possesses an liptitude and attitude for public contact work (eiuployer- 
employee-customer relationships) and regularly er^iphasizes these in his 
leaching 

Encourages students to consider some phase of distribution or marketing as 
a career through helping students devek)p various technical skills involved in 
the various fields, stressing the personal and consumer-use values of the 
various fields, and stressing their important role in the American economy. 



done 
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THE TYPEWRITING TEACHER 
(Chapter 7) 

The interested and professional typewriting teacher is one who OFF 
SEAT, ON FEET- 

L Dominates the typewriting class, not as a proctor whose chief duty is to 
make assignments and grade papers, but as an analyst, consultant, and 
advisor 

2. Knows that rather than correct bad habits it is far easier to develop and 
protect good techniques by- 

A. Being concerned with student's accuracy of motion rather than 
accuracy of copy, especially during the first semester 

B. Focusing on germane techniques during previews and application 

C\ Inserting a word or phrase of reminder just prior to beginning an 
activity, like "hands . . . eyes , , , back . . . feet , , . curved 
fingers . . . ready, begin" 

D. Assuring students that making errors in the initial stages of any training 
activities is natural and can be overcome with the right kind of practice 

3. Conducts class and individual demonstrations daily in the development, 
refmement. and reinforcement of correct techniques in both skill develop- 
ment and application, denionstrating liis ability to ''practice what he 
preaches'' 

4. Does preventive rather than corrective teaching, making sure, for example, 
that student has understood instructions and is following them, rein- 
structing and clarifying individually a^iiere necessary 

5. Uses correct technical terminology Tor the typewriter and insists that 
students know the termiaology and proper use of the typewriter parts 

6. Uses his voice as a teaching aid in developing proper mindset (e.g., says 
"begin" slowly and softly when beginning a timing, but loudly and sharply 
when developing speed) 

7. Helps students to realize that speed and accuracy in typewriting alone do 
not necessarily assure higli productivity but that high productivity is 
attained as well by- 

A. Refining organization of work stations and working materials for ease 
of performance 

B. Analyzing student time and motion utilization so as to effect better use 
of both 

C. Adjusting student posture and equipment to reduce fatigue and errors 

8. Makes sure that each drill has a purpose and that each student is aware of 
that purpose and is working with the teacher towards its accomplishment 
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9. FCnuvvs tiiat purposeful repetitive practice uf tiie right kind at the right time 

for short periods of time is of paramount importance 
10. Integrates duopiirpose drills tliat are designed not only to improve the 

typewriting performance skills of the typist but also to review, recall, 

reinforce, and reilne the language arts skills 
IL Analyzes (unobtrusively) the student^s vork in the typewriter, offering 

advice for improvement when necessary 

12. Regularly uses the 1 -minute and 2-minute timings to develop speed and 
accuracy concurrently and the 3-minute (now growing in use) for evaluation 
rather than the 5-minute 

13. Carries on regular critical analysis of student weaknesses in techniques and 
provides suitable, proven materials to eliminate those weaknesses (fingering, 
stroking, carriage return, tabulating, backspacing, paper insertion and 
removal, etc.) 

14. Uses reasonable and sensible application materials, discarding such time- 
consuming, pointless applications as recipes, poems, designs, songs, puzzles, 
and the like 

15. Gives help in making judgment decisions in such things as horizontal and 
vertical placement, word division, English usage, punctuation, and the like 

16. Makes sure that each production job is a teaching-learning experience rather 
than mere busy work for the student 

17. Is concerned not only with the student's end-product, but also with the why 
and how behind the production; knows, for example, that the student 
tabulates, not lists, statistical materials; that student does not make two or 
three copies of a piece of work, handing in the best copy as the initial 
atteinpt 

18. Has additional challenging materials or plans ready for the student who is 
proceeding at his individual pace 

19. Is not content to repeat annually his first year's experience 20 or more 
times but is willing to experiment with new ideas 

20. Checks regularly on safety precautions and devices (cords, outlets, security 
of equipment, and the like) 

21. Is aware of and is using some of the new things such as video tape, TV, 
multiple-listening, programmed materials, transparencies, etc. 



THE ADVANCED TYPEWRITING TEACHER 

Tlie interested and professioniil advanced typewriting teacher (offering a 
separate course, or, ideally, during one of a two-period Office Procedures course) 
is one who OFF SEAT, ON FEET- 
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1. Knows that for developing vocalionai typing competency calls for regular 
recall, review, refnienient, and reinforcement of everything the beginning 
typewriting teacher initiated 

2. Knows that advanced typewriting requires much further perfecting of the 
basic applications started by the beginning typewriting teacher, that it is not 
merely '*niore of the same" under the guise of a laboratory of job 
assignments, timings, and school or community typing projects 

3. Knows that the degree of success attained in the development of a 
vocational typing skill depends just as much upon careful planning, 
organization, presentation, and follow-up as for any other class 

4. Gives major emphasis in course content to reviewing, recalling, refining, and 
reinforcing the communicative skills, using the typewriter as a teaching 
maciiine rather than merely as a writing implement 

5. Replaces timings with experiences in timed production jobs 

6. Simulates office conditions in atmosphere, work, requirements, and 
behavior as much as possible 

7. Provides experiences in increasing productivity in operation of the type- 
writer and related materials and equipment. 

THE SHORTHAND TEACHER 
(Chapter 8) 

The interested and professional sliorthand teacher is one who OFF SEAT, 
ON FEET 

I. Repeatedly associates the learning of sliorthand with the ultimate goal 
(shorthand knowledge + English fundamentals + problem solving = 
transcription skill) by- 

A. Expanding tiie pretninscription phase of teaching sliorthand by 
providing time, in the very early stages, along with the reading and 
spelling approach, for: 

(I) Diclation-from easy, copied plate material to easy, normal 



teachor-dictated material, thoroughly previewed, eventually to the 
more difficult teacher-dictated material, thorouglily previewed- 
keeping in niind- 

(a) The textbook is not to be used as a "cnHch" during dictation 
of homework or practiced materials 

(b) Dictation practice of the right kind should be repetitive and 
interlaced liberally with intensive teacher-controlled preview 
and postview drills 

(c) The dictation for speed development is different from that for 
transcription 
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(d) Some dictation is witliin ihe grasp of a!! students sometime 
during each period 

(e) Some dictation is paced just beyond the reach of t!ie fastest 
students (a speed loo-long maintained becomes a tlxed speed) 

(0 Each student takes not only tlie dictation given at his ability 
level but also thai which is just below and just above his ability 
level, but he transcribes only that given at his ability level 

(g) There is dictation other than letters (teachers are too 
''letter-liappy" in dictation classes) 

(h) Little, if any, time is used in having students read back 
speed-building dictation (if student got it, why read back; if 
student did not get it, wliy waste time stumbling along in 
trying to read it back?) 

(i) There is less asking, "How many got it (the dictation)?" and 
more ^'seeing'' and "sensing" by the teacher, with very short 
breaks between takes 

(j) Purposeful repetitive practice is being done by the students 

directed by the teacher 
(k) Student outlines for transcription purposes are well written 

(2) Vocabulary building (word lists, word families, expansion of text 
illustrations of shorthand principles, previews, postviews, and the 
like) 

(3) Consistently and persistently reviewing, recalling, reinforcing, and 
refining transcription skill-builders (decision-making situations, 
preferably at the typewriter), with particular emphasis on the 
language arts 

B. Teaching pretranscription at the typewriter from easy, thoroughly 
previewed plates and dictation to gradual, previewed, normal and more 
difficult material 

C. Doing preventive rather than corrective teaching by- 

(1) Using u two-day introductory reinforcement plan for introducing 
new principles: introducing new principles one day, reinforcing 
them the next day througli reading, spelling, and penmanship, 
following by reading homework assignment after second presen- 
tation 

(2) Requiring that the shorthand plates to be written as homework be 
written not only from the plates themselves but also at least once 
from the key in the "Student's Transcript" 

(3) Not assigning each new lesson as a whole, but, instead, assigning 
about two-thirds of the reading and writing materials, holding the 
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remainder as "old nuiteriar* to be used later as written homework 
assignments, dictation practice, transcription, and the like 

(4) Using intensive teacher-controlled chalkboard previews and post- 
views of aii dictation materials (except dictation tests) to build 
dictation skill and shorthand vocabulary and to refine and 
reinforce penmanship pointers 

(5) Analyzing (unobtrusively) individual student weaknesses in theory 
and techniques and providing suitable advice and materials to 
eliminate those weaknesses (e.g., programmed materials, directed 
homework study guides, and the like) 

2. Helps students realize that speed in taking dictation and in operation of tiie 
typewriter do not necessarily assure high productivity but that high 
productivity is attained also by- 

A. Refining organization of work station and working materials for ease of 
performance 

B. Analyzing student time and motion utilization so as to effect better use 
of both 

C. Adjusting student posture to reduce fatigue in taking dictation and in 
transcribing 

D. Writing accurate shorthand outlines 

E. Making rapid decisions regarding punctuation, typing usage, word 
division, etc. 

F. Using the dictionary and other reference manuals correctly and quickly 

G. Checking on correct use of the notcbook— 

(1) Lying flat on the desk at an angle 

(2) Using only one column at a time 

(3) Writing only on front pages of each sheet, reversing complete 
notebook when all front pages filled 

(4) Crossing out with a diagonal line all "transcribed material'' 
(whether orally read back of merely repetitive takes on practice 
material or actually transcribed) 

(5) Dating each page at the bottom 

ih) Banding off ''tran.scribed materials*' 

(7) Flipping pages, not turning tiiem under the notebook 

(8) Moving page upwards as each column gradually becomes filled 

(9) Using ''end-of-take'' symbol 

(10) "Coding'' each take (paragraph/letter number; started in very early 
stages of dictation) 

(11) No writing on last line 
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( 12) Always available at a split second's notice Ibr dictation 
.V Uses in chalkboard work tliose techniques expected oi'^ students in using 
tlieir notebooks by 

A. Dividing board into cohmins. rcsenibUng notebook 

B. Dating at the bottom ot* chalkboard coUuiins 
C*. Writing, not drawing, outlines 

D. Writing outlines that are not too large, yet quite visible 
I:. Crossing out. not erasing, incorrect or poorly written outlines 
4. Coordinates the work in the shorthand chiss with that in the typing class 
(preferably both taught by (lie same teacher) to 

A. Repeatedly - through both class and individual deinonstration - recall, 
re tine, reinforce, and build on what the beginning typewriting teacher 
iunl initiated 

B. Give major emphasis in course content to reviewing, recalling, refining, 
and reinforcing the language arts skills, first through printed materials, 
gradually tiirough shorthand plates and dictation, using the typewriter 
at all limes as a teaching machine rather than merely as a writing 
implement. 

THE TRANSCRIPTION TEACHER 

. .(Chapter 9) 

The interested and professional transcription leacher is one who OFF 
SEAT. ON FEET - 

L Knows that developing vocational transcription competency calls for regular 
recall, review, refinement, and reinforcement of everything the beginning 
shorthand teacher initiated 

2. Knows that tiie degree of success attained in tJie development of a 
vocational transcription skill depends just as much upon carefiil planning, 
organization, presentation, and follow-up as for any other class-and 
perhaps nu)re 

3. Believes that transcription is a drill subject and should be taught, not leaving 
to chance the meshing of the various skills and knowledges involved: 
typewriting, shorthand reading, English usage, punctuation, spelling, use of 
numbers, proofreading, etivironniental contexts, problem solving, and 
decision making 

4. Knows that the teaching of transcription must be geared to achievement of 
job competence 

5. Knows that in the development of the shorthand writing skill, dictation for 
transcription is different from dictation for speed development 
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6. Knows that in the final stages of transcription development there should be 
an intertwining of the dictation for speed and dictation for transcription 

7. Gives regular individually and collectively prescribed remediation demon- 
strations, both to the class and to individual students who need special 
attention 

8. Previews and postviews dictation material liberally, both for the develop- 
ment of editorial power and transcription confidence 

9. Believes in concentrated short dictation takes to develop speed reaction and 
in office-style dictation takes for 10 to 15 minutes to develop joblike 
stamina 

10. Helps student to realize that speed in taking dictation and efficiency in 
operating the typewriter do not necessarily assure high transcription 
productivity but that high productivity is also achieved through: 

A. Further refining organization of work station and working materials for 
ease of performance 

B. Further analyzing student time and motion utilization to effect better 
use of both 

C. Continued adjusting of student posture during dictation and while 
transcribing at the typewriter to reduce fatigue to a minimum, thereby 
reducing errors 

D. Further refining and reinforcing typewriting techniques as they relate 
to transcription of shorthand notes 

E. Continued refining of pennianship, correct use of notebook, and the 
like, started in the beginning shorthand class 

11. Further refines the varying levels of dictation ability by providing suitable 
materials and instruction for each level, challenging the best of the "top'' 
students by using audio equipment and by working with the less capable in 
small groups or individually 

12. Searches for student weaknesses in knowledge of shorthand theory and 
provides remedial advice and materials for eliminating those weaknesses 

13. Does preventive rather than corrective teaching by prompting students over 
such "hurdles'' of transcription as punctuation, often phrased as questions 
full of half-hints 

14. Develops student ability to read poorly written notes and to fill in portions 
missed in the dictation by the *'sense" or intent of the message 

15. Observes and works to improve a smooth transcription .skill at the 
typewriter rather than one that is jerky and spasmodic 

16. Avoids continuous testing or grading of transcripts, using the class period 
for teaching rather than for daily testing 

17. Requires frequent transcription of 'Void'' notes 
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18. Simulates office conditions in atmosphere, work, requirements, and 
behavior as much as possible. 

THE SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL PROCEDURES TEACHER 
(Chapters 10 and 11) 

The interested and professional teacher of secretarial and clerical proce- 
dures is one who OFF SEAT, ON FFET 

1. Knows that a busy student does not necessarily mean that the right kind of 
learning is taking place, so regularly involves self with each student's 
learning at the student's station 

2. Teaches by demonstration as well as by instruction 

3. Ha.s mastery of the equipment, being able to do, or to have done, all work 
expected of the student, and inculcates that confidence in the studciUs 

4. Uses correct technical terminology for the equipment and insists that 
students know llie terminology and proper use of the different pieces of 
equipment and their special parts and applications 

5. Checks perstMially and inculcates respect for proper maintenance, safety 
precaution devices, and performance of equipment 

6. Knows that the ten-key adding machine, other than the typewriter and 
telephone, is the most used office machine and gears his teaching to 
achievement of job competency (e.g., touch operation, not hunt-and-peck) 

7. Takes student from performing rote operation of adding and calculating 
machines to understanding the mathematics involved, using the machines 
not as mere computational devices but as teaching machines in the 
development and understanding of such arithmetic -fundamentals as frac- 
tions, decimals, percentages, and the like, as they apply to business 
situations 

8. Uses practice sets as teaching materials, not as fill-ins that do little more 
than consume time, teaching not only the "how-to-do" techniques but also 
the why behind the doing 

9. Has respect for cost of time, equipment, and supphes and inculcates that 
respect in the students 

10. Helps students realize that speed and accuracy in operating any machine do 
not necessarily assure higli productivity but that high productivity is 
attained as well by- 

A. Refining organization of his work station and working materials for 
ease of performance 

B. Analyzing lime and motion utilization to effect better use of both 
(pencil in hand while operating machine, recording of data. Hipping 
papers, and the like) 
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C. Adjusting posture and equipment to reduce fatigue to a minimum to 
reduce errors 

D. Refining and reinibrcing typewriting techniques as tiiey relate to 
production typewriting 

11. Does preventive rather than corrective teaching, making sure, for example, 
that student has understood instructions and is following them, rein- 
st rue ting and clarifying where necessary, before incorrect knowledges and 
skills become fixed, having then to be unlearned and replaced with correct 
learnings 

12. Believes that all his students should have a "second" language— preferably 
English; therefore, provides remedial materials and teaching in correct 
English usage, both in writing and in speaking 

13. Uses multimedia uids as teaching-learning reinforcements, not as replace- 
ments of self 

14. Sets good examples of competency, proficiency, and reliability: marks, 
evaluates, and returns written work promptly, using the work as follow-up 
basis for remedial teaching; is on time in class daily; makes self available for 
additional student help other than in class; is regular in attendance; 
maintains each student's grades as a confidence between student and self 
(e.g., returns marked papers to each student personally, laced down); and 
the like 

15. Simulates ofllce conditions in atmosphere, work, requirements, and 
behavior just as much as possible 

16. Provides office-style problems in which students must analyze and plan the 
work, deemphasizing the mere typing, for example, of letters and forms 
from a typewriting textbook 

17. Is concerned not only with the student's end-product, but also with the why 
and how behind the production: knows, for example, that student 
tabulated, not listed, statistical materials; that student did not make two or 
three copies of a piece of work, handing in the best copy as the initial 
attempt; that student knew the need for a given number of copies of a piece 
of work 

18. Provides a variety of materials of varying degrees of difficulty for different 
levels of ability 

19. Developes vocational competency in the typing of numbers of 7 to 10 digits 
(social security, telephone, credit, postal zones, and the like). 

THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER 
(Chapter 12) 

Tlie interested and professional teacher of accounting is one who OFF 
SEAT, ON FEET- 
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1. Recognizes the sliiftiiig enipliasis of accounting to its present status as a tool 
for managerial decision making and, therefore, teaches the student to 
analyze data, interpret the function of the data, and to mai<e necessary 
decisions, stressing the ''whys'' rather tlian mastery of the mechanics 

2. Is thoroughly familiar witli recejil technological developments in integrated 
and electronic data processing systems and - 

A. Provides student with opportunities to gain an understanding of the 
kinds of automated tools that are available to perform the work 

B. Integrates the principles and applications of office automation with 
basic accounting theory and practices 

C. Shows the relationship between manual methods of processing data and 
automated methods, stressing the procedures basically remain 
unchanged regardless of the methods employed 

D. Uses tlow charts to help students gain an understanding of accounting 
procedures 

3. Sets behavioral objectives toward which the student and teacher work for 
mastery of accounting knowledges, skills, understandings, and attitudes and 
encourages each student to achieve to the fullest of his native ability and 
interest 

4. Deals as much as possible with realistic problems and situations 

5. Concentrates on a maximum of short teaching-learning units and a 
minimum of long projects that contribute not only to boredom, careless- 
ness, possible repetitive errors, but also to unrealism of the course 

6. Teaches the student that an accounting method is merely an orderly means 
of sorting, classifying, recording, and presenting useful information so as to 
measure the results of business efforts 

7. Familiarizes students with the kinds of accounting and clerical jobs that 
exist in their business community while encouraging students to prepare for 
occupations commensurate with their abilities 

8. Uses advantageously a student's knowledge and experience about the world 
of business, providing problems and creating situations wherein the student 
is treated as an individual with varying degrees of background, ability, and 
experience 

9. Regards a lack of arithmetic ability as an opportunity to teach the student 
basic arithmetic functions in a business setting rather than placing the blame 
for the student's handicap upon the teacher of business arithmetic and 
refusing to review arithmetic fundamentals when and where necessary 

10. Uses prpb I em-type tests aimed at interpretations rather than objective-type 

examinations aimed at memorization 
i 1 . Uses the practice set as- 
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A. A teaching rather than as a testing or busy-work activity 

B. An Integrating device of the separate learnings into a total accounting 
situation so that through a complete set of books, the student will see 
the relation between each phase of the accounting process 

C. A practical situation, as nearly as possible, while at the same time 
synthesizing the separate instructional units studied 

12. Does preventive rather thaii corrective teaching by making sure student has 
understood instructions and is following them, reinstructing and clarifying 
individuidly where necessary 

13. Uses accounting to form the basis for a sound economic education for both 
the consumer and the businessman 

14. Institutes college placement tests so that students with good accounting 
skills may enter advanced accounting courses at the college level 

15. Helps student to- 

A. Organize his work station and working materials for ease of perfor- 
mance and to increase productivity 

B. Analyze his use of time and motion to effect better use of both 

C. Adjust posture and equipment to reduce fatigue to a minimum and to 
increase productivity 

16. Uses the adding machine as a teaching machine in the basic fundamentals of 
arithmetic rather than just as an implement for checking accuracy of work. 



THE DATA PROCESSING TEACHER 
(Chapter 13) 

The interested and professional teacher of data processing is one who OFF 
SEAT, ON FEET- 

1. Teaches each student as an analyst, a consultant, an advisor, giving frequent 
individual demonstrations in the development of concepts and reinforce- 
ment of correct application of theory 

2. Teaches students that liigh productivity is closely related to- 

A, Organization of work stations and working materials for ease of 
performance and for accuracy of input and output 

B. Time and motion utilization to effect better use of both— and helps 
each student to achieve these 

3. Develops a sense of clerical correctness and follow-through in each student 

4. Instills in the student the principle that the machine can produce accurate 
output only when there is accurate input 

5. Possesses mathematical competency and reasoning powers 
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6. Provides an opportunity for every student to have ''hands on" experience in 

data processing machine operations 
1, Carries on regular critical analysis of student weaknesses in theory learnings 

and in application, providing suitable, proven materials (for varying levels of 

ability) to eliminate those weaknesses 

8, Analyzes (unobtrusively) the student's laboratory work (programming, 
using equipment), offering advice for improvement when necessary and 
giving help in making judgment decisions 

9, Makes sure that each production job is a teaching-learning situation, 
concerned not only with the student's end-product (output) but also in the 
student's knowing the \s?hy and /^nv behind it 

10. Has additional challenging and meaningful materials or case studies ready 
for student who finishes ahead of time and is familiar with sources of data 
processing materials available for student use, teacher demonstration, 
resource units 

11. Has respect for cost of time, equipment, and supplies and inculcates that 
respect in the students 

12. Checks regularly with students on maintenance, safety precaution devices, 
and perfomiance of equipment 

13. Has mastery of the equipment and inculcates that confidence in the 
students 

14. Does preventive rather than corrective teaching, making sure, for example, 
that student has understood instructions and is following them, rein- 
structing and clarifying individually where necessary 

15. Uses correct technical terminology for the equipment and insists that 
students use the 'language of the field'' 

16. Teaches by example as well as by instruction, being able to do, or to have 
done, the work expected of the students 

17. Is willing to experiment with new ideas, not content to repeat annually the 
first year's experience twenty or more times 

18. Arranges field trips arid invites outside speakers that correlate with the 
teaching-learning in the classroom 

Uses multimedia aids, especially the overhead projector, to reinforce 
understandings of machine functions and operations 

20, Uses accounting knowledges as a foundation for teaching the types of 
business information that can be processed via automated techniques, using 
business problems familiar to the students 

21. Prepares stimulating projects and problems for the more capable studentj to 
advance their knowledge of the subject. 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS TEACHER 
(Chapter 14) 

Tlie interested and pr(iressional teacher of comniunications is one who 
OFF SEAT, ON FEET- 

1. Emphasizes that ''communication is any behavior that results in an 
exchange of meaning: listening, speaking, writing, physical, environmental"; 
that communications may be called "humaii relations"; that communica- 
tions can exchange meanings that are pleasing, displeasing, indifferent, 
correct, incorrect 

2. Realizes his responsibility to refine and reinforce and, if necessary, initiate 
teaching of what had presumably been done in the English department 

3. Shows care, concern, and interest in the individual student by going to the 
student rather than the student's having to go to the teacher (most students 
are reluctant to admit openly to their peers their need for help by having to 
go to the teacher's desk) 

4. Makes sure that student has understood instructions and is following them, 
rcinsti acting and clarifying where necessary by: 

A. Giving help in making decisions, preventing errors that later will have to 
be unlearned and replaced with correct learnings 

B. Sharing many mnemonics, or memory aid- , to reduce the learning load 

5. Does preventive rather than corrective teaching by: 

A. Using a two-day introductory reinforcement plan for introducing new 
principles-introducing one day, reinforcing the next, followed by 
student application 

B. Teaching communication through face-to-face contact rather than 
througli exercises, busy-work assignments or projects, and grading of 
papers 

C. Regularly recalling that which had been taught and, whenever possible, 
reinforcing something "old" with the something "new" being presented 

6. Consistently uses the typewriter during presentation and application as a 
teaching machine rather than merely as a writing implement 

7. Helps student understand mat "correct" English is not always necessary- 
that there are times and places for different levels of communication, 
depending, for example, upon social and intellectual level of audience 

8. Teaches correct English as a form of good taste, based to a large extent on 
common sense rather than upon a manual of rigid rules and principles to be 
memorized 

9. Teaches that it is just as easy to speak and write correctly as it is to be 
careless-that it is a matter of details that have to be treated much the same 
as one ireats manners 
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10. Regular!}' practices what he preaches- in his written and oral work and in 

his piiysical and environmental rellections 
I). Helps student reali/c that in accjuiring a knowledge of the language arts 

skills the student is: 

A. Helping hiniseir in being able lo conunur^icate elTectively at varying 
levels of intelligence 

B. Able to relieve employer of many of the tedious aspects of checking his 
own work before having it done in final form- that the boss is paid 
primarily to ''think/' not to concern himself with details and what in 
the overall ''thinking process'' is unessential and trivia 

C. Developing skills and knowledges that will eventually enable him to 
compose much of his employer's correspondence with little or no 
direction 

D. Better equipped to proofread and edit more effectively not only his 
own work but also that of others 

E. Able to create and represent more effectively the ^'quality image'' of 
the firm he represents as an employee (especially true in communi- 
cating, by telephone) 

F. Getting in high school what is required of over 50 percent of college 
freshman: remedial English, generally a noncredit course 

G. Not likely to draw undue attention to his inadequacies in an "educated 
audience" 

12. Teaches the language arts with enthusiasm-realizing that "grammar" to 
students is deadly -and has at fingertips numerous littie devices and 
gimmicks for enlivening the course 

13. Carries on (unobtrusively) regular critical analysis of the oral and written 
pitfalls of the student and attempts to suggest ways, means, and materials 
for eliminating those weaknesses 

14. Tactfully corrects students who use incorrect English in his presence 

15. Limits formal terminology lo a minimum (e.g., substitution of "subject 
pronouns" and "object pronouns" for "case"; elimination of "mode") 

16. Uses reasonable and sensible application materials, eliminating that which is 
for the most part natural for a native-born 

17. Teaches student to use a reference manual for unusual situations 

18. Teaches students to communicate in small groups. 

THE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS TEACHER 
(Chapter 15) 

The interested and professional teacher of business mathematics is one 
who OFF SEAT, ON FEET- 
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1. Develops leurning packets to individualize instruction 

2. Concentrates on a niaxinuini of siiort teaching-learning units and a 
niininiuni of long projects tliat contribute not only to boredom, careless- 
ness, possible repetitive errors, but also add unreal isni to the course 

3. Deals as much as possible with realistic problems and situations 

4. Explains simply and concisely, througli relatively simple, everyday prob- 
lems, the i\c\w principles that provide the essential background information 
for an understanding of a new process or principle 

5. Introduces new principles and new types of problems in slep-by-slep 
sequence and provides sample or illustrative problems arid explanations of 
Ihe solution 

(■). Develops subject matter in graded sequence 

7. Uses tests to check student's mastery and as guides for necessary retearhing 

8. I'xplains necessit> for estimating or approximating all answers and provides 
practice for mastery 

9. Introduces practical shortcuts that give student the ability to use the 
arithmetic essential for consumer and personal needs 

10. Recognizes that mental calculations are important and provides opportu- 
nities for automatizing such 
1 1 . Teaches students to anidyze written problems to be solved by~ 

A. Determining the answer to be sought 

B. Mentally noting data in problem to be used to arrive at solution 

C. Deciding steps to be followed before st)lving problem 

D. Approximating answer 

E. Working tlie problem 

F. Checking the answer 

12. Reviews arithmetic fundamentals in the context of an interesting business 
problem rather than as a series of abstract. drills 

13. Uses projects and practice sets as - 

A. A teaching rather than as a testing or busy- work activity 

B. An integrating device of the separate learnings into a total situation so 
that througli a project or practice set the student will see the relation 
between each of the phase that make up the whole (e.g., sales, returns 
and allowances, cash discounts, sales discounts, cash receipts; purchases, 
freight, returns and allowances, cash discounts, purchases discount, 
payments) 

C. A practical situation, as nearly as possible, while at the same time 
synthesizing the separate instructional units studied 

O 
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14. Docs prcvLMitivc rather than corrective teaching by niaknig j student has 
undcrst instructions and is lullowing them, reinstructing and chuifying 
individually wliere necessary 

15. Uses niatlieniatics to tbrni the basis for a sound economic education for 
botli tlie consumer and the businessman 

16. lleips student lo 

A. Organize his work station and working materials lor ease of perfor- 
mance and to increase productivity 
13- Analyze his use of time and motion to effect better use of both 
C. Adjust posture and equipment to reduce fatigue to a minimuni 

17. Uses the adding machine as a teaching machine as well as an implement for 
checking accuracy of work 

IH, Presents sound objectives for the ci^nrse (o administration, guidance 
counselors, and parents to help them understand better tiie reasons for the 
course. 
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